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CHAPTER I. 


“The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed.” 

Linuian Wuyte, pacing listlessly back and 
forth in her luxurious dressing-room, seemed 
ill at ease. With eyes upturned, as if to avoid 
resting upon the elegant appointments profusely 
strewn about her, and nervously twisting and 
twining the fair hands together in every pos- 
sible gesture of impatience, while murmuring, 
half sadly and half earnestly, some couplets 
from the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ she had more the 
air of a prisoner in, than the independent mis- 
tress of, the stately brown-stone mansion whereof 
this spacious dressing-room was but the merest 
fraction, either for size or elegance. Garments 
of deep mourning assisted the impression of 
sorrowful restraint, and, but that her counte- 
nance indicated more the vehemence of unrest 
than the agitation of a real sorrow, her de- 
meanor might have been mistaken for the dis- 
consolateness of late But the 
listless walk and the occasional stamp of the 
slippered foot, which one might see, but not 
hear, in that velvet-lined chamber, the con- 
traction of the broad, fair, girlish brow, and 
the clasping and unclasping of the never-rest- 
ing hands, gave another character to her dis- 


bereavement. 


quiet, whatever it was. 

**T wonder if what the poets say of life be 
true,’? she mused, stopping by the window to 
pluck a geranium-leaf. 

As the light fell more upon her face and 
figure, it revealed a singular combination of 
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childlikeness and serious thought. It was the 
youthfulness and purity, however, that were 
infantile ; the gravity of the eyes, the extra- 
ordinary breadth of forehead, from which the 
chestnut-brown hair was smoothly combed 
away, the rather pale complexion of the regu- 
lar features, all gave that air commonly called 
to a face had it 
more roseate, might have been called beauti- 


‘*interesting”’ which, been 
ful, and dignity to a form too slight and deli- 
cate to be in the least stately or commanding 
of itself. 

‘Life is earnest, life is real, and the grave is 
not our goal,’”? murmured Lillian, resuming her 
walk. ‘‘To me, life has been a dream, and I 
have never had one purpose in it of more than 
a moment’s consideration. I am thoroughly 
weary of my life—no, perhaps I ought to say 
of myself, because, truly, I know little enough 
of life, except as a child in my mother’s house, 
and subsequently as mistress cf this great, 
solitary one, where no one ever came except 
Mr. Whyte. From what one learns in books, 
I ought to be quite a heroine to have been two 
years a wife, and a widow at eighteen, and the 
heiress of great wealth. A little beauty, too, I 
should have, to be a heroine; that, however, I 
shall have to imagine.’’ Pausing before a large 
mirror, Lillian gave a half earnest, half mirth- 
ful survey of her person, as if to decide how 
much claim she had to the attribute of beauty. 
‘¢Small, pale, neither ugly nor handsome, eyes 
of hazel, head rather too large for my body. 
It certainly was not for my comeliness that Mr. 
Whyte married me! How strange that I should 
be a widow! I look like an unformed school- 
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girl, and that is just what I am, ouly that, in 
the midst of my school-days, my mother gave 
me up, to be this incomplete woman that I ap- 
pear, the wife of a strange old man, and now 
his widow and heiress. Alone in the world at 
eighteen! Inexperienced, I know not what to 
do with my fortune, though that, I suppose, is 
safely invested and taken care of by Mr. Whyte’s 
attorney. The worst of all is that I know not 
what to do with myself. Six months of widow- 
hood in this lonely house, with only the society 
Oh, 


my mother, if, to have me the mistress of all 


of books, has been a dreary time, indeed. 


this luxury, you yielded up my girlhood to the 
companionship of age, why did you not live to 
find enjoyment in it? For you, who denied 
yourself so much for me, I might have found 
pleasure in my bondage; but, dying, you left 
me to a life of cold and loveless duty; and, by 
another death, Iam made free, yet in bonds, 
for is not this pulseless existence, requiring no 
thought or action of my own, the most intole- 
rable slavery? I have no friendships, no loves, 
no duties. I am shut up, as in prison, from 
all that makes the lives of others pleasurable. 
I am not able to perform a common charity, so 
lifted out of the tide of humanity am I by my 
loneliness, my ignorance, and my wealth. From 
books I learn that there is sin, cruelty, suffer- 
ing, and grief in all ranks of society, but none 
I must know what life 
Where shall I go to take 


is. How 


like mine. 
shall I find it out? 
lessons ?’’ 

Lillian’s earnest discourse with herself was 
interrupted at this moment by a servant, who 
announced that the girl engaged to do sewing 
was waiting for orders in the back parlor. 
the 


command, as the thought of having her soli- 


‘*Send her to me,’’ was almost eager 
tude enlivened, even by the presence of a sew- 
ing-girl, sent a thrill through the morbidly 
sensitive nerves of the young widow; and, in 
the moments that intervened before the com- 
ing of this 


herself with trying to imagine what sort of 


unknown seamstress, she busied 
person she might be. 

When the door opened, and the sewing-girl 
stood before her, Lillian arose with a feeling of 
involuntary respect, and a tinge of embarrass- 
ment imparted itself to her manner as she ad- 
dressed some commonplace observations to her; 
for there was an air of superiority about the 
employee that made it seem something like 
presumption in the employer to introduce the 
business of the day in the usual careless man- 
ner. Not every lady living in a brown-stone 
mansion would have felt herself compelled to 
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notice this peculiarity of the seamstress, but 
Lillian Whyte was, as yet, but a novice in the 


ways of wealth and fashion, and obeyed a 
natural impulse naturally. Therefore, after 
giving her a little time to breathe from her 
evident fatigue, she very kindly inquired what 
kind of sewing she would rather have for that 
day. 

‘Oh, anything,”’ answered the seamstress, 
appearing a little surprised. 

‘The truth is,’’ said Lillian, ‘‘that I have 
not much need of any work; but, fancying 
that | would be better amused to have some- 
thing going on in the house, I made some pur- 
chases both of linen and dress-goods, and you 
can commence at which you like best.” 

‘*Then I will do the linen first,’’ answered 
the seamstress, still more surprised at so in- 
dulgent a patron. 

**You may put as much work on them as 
you please,’’ continued Lillian, pleasantly. ‘I 
shall not mind how long you are making them, 
so you do not idle away your time,’’ she added, 
half playfully. 

The seamstress glanced up from an examina- 
tion of the goods, and, catching the mirthful 
expression of Lillian’s smile, smiled brightly 
in return, without any shade of that wonder 
which had appeared in her countenance at 
first. 
seemed established henceforth between the rich 


A very comfortable feeling of confidence 


young widow and the poor young seamstress— 
young yet, though evidently the senior of 
Lillian. 

‘“When you get ready to begin with your 
needle, I will read to you; but first tell me 
your name,”’ said Lillian. 


‘*My name is Eunice Harvey. 
**Miss Harvey or Eunice ?’’ 

‘*Eunice,’’ replied Miss Harvey, while a 
bright into her cheek at this 
great condescension. 

The little lady, who was watching her, with 


color came s0 


ready sympathy detected the cause of the 
heightened color, and added, softly, ‘‘ And 
mine is Lillian.”’ 

‘‘It is a sweet name,’’ said Eunice, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

‘*Yes, Tennyson makes it sweet with his 
musical rhymes. You remember his 

‘ Airy, fairy Lillian, 
Flitting, fairy Lillian?’ 
But what shall I read to you ?”’ 

With far greater delicacy of perception than 
the daughters of fashion can boast, with all 
their fine nerves, the youthful, but unspoiled 
mistress of wealth which most of them might 
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envy had detected at once in her sewing-girl 
the evidences of cultivation and refinement, 
and, with true generosity and Christian kind- 
ness, acknowledged their existence as readily 
and graciously as if they had belonged to the 
greatest lady in the land. Therefore, she gave 
Eunice her choice of books or themes, and in- 
sisted on knowing what it was. 

‘Since you will, then, I should like to hear 
you read ‘ Rasselas,’ because I think I need to 
be made more contented with my lot.” 

** Yes, that will be good for both of us,’’ an- 
swered Lillian, as she went to fetch the book. 

When luncheon was served, the seamstress 
was not excused from partaking with her patron, 
who, observing that she was becoming reserved 
and even melancholy, rallied her on the little 
benefit received from reading of Rasselas’s 
experience. 

‘The good which I might have got from the 
book has been made ineffectual by the reader,” 
replied Eunice, with a dim smile. 

‘* How so ?”’ 

‘* Because, dear Lillian, your kindness and 
courtesy carry me back in recollection to a 
time when I was not a sewing-girl as now, but, 
like yourself, in the possession of ease and ele- 
gance, and when to be treated with the refined 
courtesy you have this day shown me was my 
right, and not a favor.’’ 
‘* Eunice,’’ said Lillian, a little embarrassed 
by the red flushes of pride and sensibility on 
the cheek of the seamstress, ‘‘ of course, I can- 
not affect to be ignorant of the distinctions of 
society, but, in my eyes, you have every right 
to courtesy you ever had, and to kindness, un- 
doubtedly a far greater right, since now you 
need it to make up for other losses.”’ 

‘*The other losses would have been nothing, 
had not that of kindness gone along with them,’’ 
answered Eunice, tremulously. 

‘* You would smile at my ignorance, Eunice, 
could you know how little I really know of the 
world, with which, moreover, I have a great de- 
sire to become acquainted. Now, I will make 
a compact with you; I will read to you in the 
mornings while you sew for me, and in the af- 
ternoons you shall tell me all you know about 
this naughty bug-bear, the world. I want you 
to tell me what life is, for really I do not know, 
and have no possible means of finding out.”’ 

Eunice could not forbear a smile, in which 
there shone a little incredulity, as she answered: 
‘* If you have not any possible means, I know 
not indeed who has.”’ 

**Then I know not how to use 


perhaps.’’ 


my means, 
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**T will not pretend to doubt this, and yet it 
is an easy thing to learn.”’ 

‘*Teach me, then !”’ 

**Indeed, I could teach you very little that 
would benefit you. The learning of the ways 
of society comes by use alone; and I would not 
have you go over my experience in order to get 
the knowledge I possess.”’ 

** But I would willingly undertake it.’’ 

** More willingly than you would go through 
it, I opine.”’ 

Lillian laughed a light-hearted, girlish laugh, 
**You make a great deal of 
I shall think you 


are ‘taking on airs’ with me, if you persevere 


as she answered: 


your superior acquirements ; 


in refusing my petition.’’ 
‘*No, Mrs. Whyte,”’ 
‘“‘whatever disposition I 


spoke Eunice, with much 
seriousness ; might 
once have had for ‘taking on airs,’ this very 
knowledge which you covet has quite overcome. 
There is no better school of humility than that 
through which the daughter of fashion, sud- 
denly deprived of wealth, must pass; and in 
that school I have taken my degree.’’ 

“Would it be trying yourself too much to 
relate to me your history?’’ asked Lillian, 
gently. 

‘*It would be the best manner of giving you 
that glimpse of society you seem so much to 
desire ; neither am I inclined to deny myself 
the pleasure of your sympathy, since I am sure 


it is genuine; but, if you are wearied before I 


am done, do not hesitate to interrupt me.’’ 
“Go on,’’ urged Lillian, eagerly, her face 
glowing all over with anticipation. 

We leave the new friends to their afternoon 
talk, and pass on to the results of that suddenly 


formed intimacy. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tne genial spring sunshine poured into the 
spacious back parlor of a house on —— Avenue, 
and glinted merrily over many a token of wealth 
and good taste in the forms of curious furniture 
and well chosen pictures, as well as in the 
bindings of costly books, scattered here and 
there to show mental cultivation and the habit 
of study. The present occupation of the inmates, 
however, with one exception, was anything but 
studious. Sitting upright in her chair of large 
capacity, was the mother and mistress of the 
family, her thick, sturdy figure seeming inca- 
pable of any other posture, and making one 
wonder whether she did not sleep perpendicu- 
larly. Around this centre-piece of the family 
group clustered the lighter personages in the 
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tableaun—Miss Angela Knowe, in the horizontal 
upon a very comfortable sofa, teazing a petulant 
lap-dog—Mr. Arthur Knowe making, with his 
elegant figure, an acute angle of which the 
window-frame was the other side, and holding 
his fashionable hat as if he had just stepped in 
to pay his mother a call, only his attention 
seemed directed in quite a different quarter— 
another reclining figure being that of an invalid 
relative of the Knowes, King Granville by name 
—and last, and we fear we must also say least, 
the dark figure of a young girl clad in mourn- 
ing, whose face, half averted, we still recognize 
as that of Lillian Whyte. 
her embroidery, apparently quite 
accomplishing a great deal on this particular 


She is bending over 


intent on 


morning. 

**Miss White,’’ drawled out Angela, after the 
fatigue of an argument with her mother about 
the propriety of allowing her old-fashioned fa- 
ther to accompany them to the Springs—‘ Miss 
White, bring your work to me that I may look 
at it.’”’ 

** Permit 
taking the embroidery from Lillian’s hands, at 


me,’’ interposed Arthur Knowe, 


the same time glancing into her eyes a quick, 
expressive look. ‘‘ My sister is so delicate,”’ 
he continued, mischievously, ‘‘ it gives me the 
highest gratification to be of service to her.’’ 
And, bending over Angela’s couch, he awaited 
with gravity her examination of the work. 

‘* Your work is beautiful, Miss White,’’ she 
said, at last; ‘‘ but you are very slow with it.” 

‘*No wonder, I should say,’’ put in Arthur, 
** for this is the third time this morning, to my 
knowledge, that you have interrupted Miss 
White to look at her work; this time, how- 
ever, she has not her silks to rearrange’’—re- 
turning the embroidery to Lillian with a bow. 


’ sneered 


**You are very attentive, Arthur,’ 
Angela; ‘‘ I shall soon hear that you have taken 
the arrangement of her silks upon yourself, 
also. 


numbered embroidery among their accomplish- 


I did not know that young gentlemen 


ments—or sewing-girls among their objects of 
attention,’’ she added in a lower tone, but loud 
enough for Lillian to hear. 

The painful blush which burned on Lillian’s 
cheek was reflected in the angry one that crim- 
soned Arthur’s face as he retorted: ‘‘ My sister 
has many things to learn yet, and, among them, 
ladylike deportment.”’ 

‘* Arthur!” angrily cried his mother, turning 
her head sharply round, as if its connection 
with her stout and upright person was by a 
pivot, ‘‘where have you learned to address 


such compliments to your sister ?’’ 
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‘*T beg your pardon, mother, and yours, An- 
gela; but, hereafter, forbear meddling with my 
peculiarities if you would not surprise me into 
Saying which, the young man 


rudeness.”’ 
stalked loftily from the room, and, not long 
after, Mrs. Knowe and her daughter were sum- 
moned to receive morning calls. Rising lan- 
guidly, and shaking out the folds of her elegant 
negligé, Angela approached the lounge upon 
which reclined King Granville, apparently un- 
observant of all about him, and, as she secretly 
thought, provokingly indifferent, and, bending 
gracefully beside him, inquired very tenderly 
after his health, adding, ‘‘ You know, Cousin 
King, I should not leave you in solitude, did not 
the duties of society require so much of my 
time. When you are a little better, I shall 
hope to have your assistance in entertaining all 
these tiresome people, shall I not ?’’ she asked 
coquettishly, at the same time affecting to look 
for a fault in the exquisite satin slipper that 
encased her really pretty foot. 

Her cousin smiled, glanced at the slipper and 
the pretty embroidery accidentally revealed by 
the elevation of the foot it contained to the 
edge of an ottoman, thanked her for her in- 
quiries, and relapsed into his usual reserve. 

And so it happened that Lillian Whyte and 
King Granville were left alone together. The 
hot and painful blush of wounded feeling had 
not subsided on Lillian’s cheek when he directed 
his eyes upon her, feeling a little curiosity to 
know in what spirit the sewing-girl received 
Angela’s interference in the gallantries bestowed 
upon her by Arthur. He had never before taken 
any notice of Lillian, though it often happened 
that he was lounging for hours in the back 
parlor. As he looked at her this morning, he 
was conscious of being interested in the @eli- 
cate, childlike little person who so ceaselessly 
pursued her embroidery day after day in his 
presence, without ever raising her eyes from 
the work before her. He wondered if she en- 
joyed this stitching flowers into silk from morn- 
ing till night without ever having time to look 
through the glass doors of the conservatory at 
the real living flowers growing there. He de- 
cided in his mind that she was quite pretty and 
intelligent-looking, and he was not surprised 
at Arthur’s liking to take a little time to ad- 
mire her inthe mornings. She had a beautiful 
bloom for a sewing-girl—he had always thought 
they were pale. And he amused himself fan- 
eying how this quiet little girl, that looked as 
ladylike as possible, would appear, could she 
be presented to him as a full-blown belle of 
fashion, like his Cousin Angela. She looked 
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like a lady in her present position, he wondered 
if she would look like a sewing-girl in that ; the 
metamorphoses made by dress are so singular! 
A book that had lain under the pillow of his 
lounge dropped upon the floor. It was buta 
slight sound, yet, so profound had been the 
silence, that Lillian started as if just awakened, 
and looked nervously in the direction of the 
lounge. Unconsciously, she sighed, and re- 
sumed her stitching with an air of weariness; 
yet, seeing that the book remained unrecovered 
on the floor, and thinking perhaps the invalid 
could not reach it, she put down her work and 
went to give it to him. 

‘*Thank you, Miss White; I could have 
spared you this trouble, had I foreseen your in- 
tention; but, since you have relinquished your 
embroidery for a moment, let me recommend 
you to take a turn in the conservatory, to rest 
your eyes and fingers. You will find my aunt 
has a choice collection of flowers that are well 
worth looking at.’’ 

**T cannot doubt it,”’ answered Lillian, plea- 
santly, her face reflecting his kindly smile, 
‘* but these inodorous flowers that I am making 
demand my time to-day.”’ 

‘*Or, rather, my Cousin Angela demands it!”’ 
said Granville. 

‘*It is all the same, she or her flowers,’’ re- 
plied Lillian, ‘‘when our bread depends upon 
our labor or skill.’’ 

‘* And does your bread depend upon this in- 
terminable stitching? Pardon me, Miss White’”’ 
—seeing that Lillian blushed and hesitated; ‘‘I 
did not mean to be impertinent, but I was think- 
ing of a dear friend of mine, who, for aught I 
know to the contrary, may be earning her bread 
in the same way, and she was not used to it. 
Poor Eunice !"’ 

‘* Eunice !’’ repeated Lillian, her face suddenly 
taking on a joyous glow that really made her 
beautiful. ‘* Was her name Eunice Harvey ?”’ 

‘Do you know her? Can you tell me where 
she is?’ cried Granville, starting up violently, 


and gazing wildly at Lillian. ‘I beg of you, 


Miss White, to tell me what you know of her!”’ 
he added, sinking back and growing deathly 
pale. 

Lillian ran to him, fearing he had fainted, 
and perceived, to her horror, that a little thread 
of light red blood was oozing from his lips. 
Flying to the bell, she rang it clamorously, 
and, not knowing what else to do, commenced 
Thus 


summoned, it was not long before servants ap- 


wiping his lips with her handkerchief. 


peared, and after them Angela and her mother, 
the former shivering with terror, and the latter 
18* 
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giving orders in her sturdy, upright way. 
Angela’s terror was not so great but that she 
perceived the tender solicitude of Lillian’s 
looks and actions, and was made indignant 
**Get to your work, Miss White,”’ 
And, 
having dismissed Lillian, was soon in her turn 


thereby. 
said she; ‘‘I will attend my cousin.” 


dismissed by the physician, who forbade such 
a press of attendance. 

As soon as the hemorrhage was checked, 
Granville was removed to the quiet of his own 
apartment, and, the family dispersing, Lillian 
was left to ponder the events of the morning 
in solitude, the more grateful that she really 
needed to have time to reflect upon the dis- 
covery she had made, and the best manner of 
reuniting the broken links of this affaire dé 


ceur, Which interested her so warmly. Many 
a time, since she had undertaken this part of 
her ‘‘education,’”? as she called it, had she 


shrunk, half dismayed, from the unpleasant- 
ness of her self-imposed lessons. Even to 
her, who had the secret refuge of a home and 
means for every want, and who could be in- 
wardly amused at her outward humility, and 
by imagining the consternation of these mam- 
mon-worshippers, could they know the truth—- 
even to her, the experiences of the last month 
had been almost unbearable; and she often 
found herself wondering how Eunice Harvey, 
who was of so lofty a nature, and had so much 
more to endure, had borne it all and lived. 
After the little passage of this morning, she 
had inwardly resolved to break off from her 
present studies, and return to the more plea- 


sant, if more solitary one of books. But now! 
Should she withdraw herself just at this junc- 
ture, when it seemed that she might be tho 
means of restoring happiness, and perhaps 
luxury, to the heart and home of Eunice 
Harvey ? 

While she was pondering, a step beside her 
chair startled her from her abstraction, and, 
glancing up, she beheld Arthur Knowe, his 
His 


black curling hair was damp with moisture 


cheeks glowing and his eyes burning. 


from his brow, and a strange expression of 


mingled mirth and moodiness curled into a 
smile of firm disdain his handsome mouth. 
Without apology, he drew a footstool beside 
her, and sat down where he could look in her 
face. Seeing upon the floor her handkerchief 
stained with blood, he snatched it up hastily, 
looked in the corners for the name, then cast 
it back again impatiently. ‘Lillian! a proper 
Then, after a moment 


] 


name for the owner.’ 
of silence, during which he was closely regard- 
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ing her, and during which, too, she had greatly 
lost her composure—* Lillian, I have just come 
from being lectured by my paragon of a sister; 
and who, do you guess, was the bone of cunten- 
tion between us ?’’ 

‘* Myself, I have no doubt,’ answered Lillian, 
with a sudden courage. 

‘You are quick of apprehension. Perhaps 
you can guess as readily what she said ?”’ 

**] shall not attempt that.” 

‘*Then I shall tell you.”’ 

‘*It is unnecessary; I should not like to 
hear.”’ 

Lillian’s tone had a degree of hauteur that 
surprised herself; still, the needle would go 
amiss and prick herfinger. She had recourse to 
the rejected cambric to stanch the tiny wound. 


” 


‘** Your blood and his,’’ said Arthur, gloomily. 
‘*Shall I tell you what my sister fears about 
She says you have be- 


that 


this King Granville? 


witched him; and she moreover, 


says, 
you have bewitched me.”’ 

‘* Why does your sister say I have bewitched 
Mr. 
to have heard the latter accusation. 


Granville ?’”’ asked Lillian, appearing not 


has asked 


for you a number of times, and seems to de- 


** Because, since this attack, he 


sire your presence; and because, she says, 
you showed such solicitude for him when the 
hemorrhage came on.’’ 

He was looking intently in her face with his 
glowing eyes, and truly she had grown pale 
apace. 

‘*Let me go to him, then,’’ she said, half 
rising. ‘‘I must see him, indeed, if he wishes 
it. Why should your sister detain me ?”’ 

**Sit down, Miss White; you cannot go to 
him now, for he is sleeping, and the doctor has 
ordered that he sees no one for a day or two, 
except his nurse.’’ 

‘*Then, at the earliest time of safety, I must 
not be denied, indeed I must not; there is much 
depending on it,’”’ urged Lillian, seriously. 

‘* What is this cousin of ours to you, Lillian 
White ? 


tion to you that I can see! 


A lover? He can bear no other rela- 
Are you, indeed 
what my sister says—a flirt? She said more 
than that.” 

‘*You take great pains to have me under- 
stand your sister’s opinion of me, Mr. Knowe. 
Will 


you go away, and leave me to the only duty I 


Have I not said I did not wish to hear it ? 


have in this house—that of embellishing your 
? Iam not paid, Mr. Knowe, 
I will 


idle sister’s beauty 

for listening to accusations or insults. 

thank you to leave me to myself.”’ 
Arthur arose, as if to obey, but began pacing 
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back and forth through the room. The angry 
color had faded out from his cheeks, and an 
expression of doubt clouded his before animated 
Approaching Lillian once more, 
he bent over her chair, and whispered: ‘*‘ Make 


countenance. 


your own conditions, I care not how extrava- 
That 
she 


I love you; you shall love me. 
left to Angela; 


gant. 


odious cousin must be 


dotes on him, stupid as he is. But I am—be- 
witched, as Angela says; and I shall stop at 
nothing. Say, Lillian, when will you be mine?”’ 

Lillian might have sat to a sculptor for a 
statue of amazement ; but, as the full meaning 
of what had been said gradually dawned upon 
her comprehension, the woman-nature, out- 
raged and indignant, sprang up to assert itself. 
Rising with dignity, she waved him back. 
‘**Do not expect an answer,” she said, calmly. 
‘Words are inadequate to express my scorn 
of you.”’ And, passing him, rooted to the spot 
with mortification, she was proceeding to leave 
the apartment, when he sprang after her, and 
caught her hand to drag her back. 

‘*Shall I call the servants ?’’ asked Lillian, 
coldly. 

‘* No, for God’s sake, give me amoment! I 
am sorry—I am more humbled and distressed 
than you can believe at my accursed folly. I 
would not have said it, I would have told you 
how I loved you—for I do love you madly— 
but those women, with their notions of pro- 
priety, put every improper thing into our 
heads. I would have asked you to be my 
wife; I do ask you now, and my mother and 
Angela, and all their insipid friends may say 
just what they please, if you do not reject me. 
Will you not pardon me, Lillian? 1 was crazy ; 
I was, to repeat Angela’s word, bewitched.”’ 

Lillian had withdrawn her hand, and stood 
quietly watching his eager, questioning face, 
without a sign of emotion visible in her own. 
It was wonderful how stately she had grown in 
this one day. 

‘You will not pardon me, then? You are 
forever offended with Oh, do not say 
that, for, if I have but the slightest hope of 
gaining your love, you shall see how I repent 


me ? 


’ 


of the offence.’ 

** As far as Jam concerned,’’ was the grave 
reply, ‘‘I can easily pardon you, for you have 
had no power to injure me ; but for the principle 
I have no forgiveness, now or ever. May all who 
assail youth, and helplessness, and need, in this 
heartless manner, receive the scorn and punish- 
ment they deserve!’’ And, gliding hurriedly 
from the room, Lillian sought to keep up her 
courage by hasty preparations to leave the 
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house ; but, firm as she felt she was, the pent- 
up emotions of her bosom would burst forth, 
then and there, and, leaning on the banister, 
she gave way to passionate sobbing. 

“If you see that I really repent, in dust and 
spoke a troubled voice at her 
But, 


ashes, Lillian ?’’ 
side. ‘‘If you can know this ?’’ with 
an impetuosity of which she was immediately 
afterwards ashamed, as betraying her agitation, 
she rushed into the street. 

** How foolish I was,’’ she said to herself, 
“to put myself in the way of such things, 
when there was no necessity! Yet why should 
I complain? It was to know life as it really 
is, in its deformity as well as its beauty, that 
] aspired ; and I recoil at the first hard lessons. 
What if it had been some really poor and ill- 
paid girl, whose great want had weakened her 
spirit against the temptation of bartering body 
and soul for ease and the semblance of love? 
I ought to be thankful for my sex that it was 
I who suffered the indignity.” 

And, as Lillian walked rapidly along, in a 
sort of feverish excitement, she began to be 
conscious of a great void made in her heart. 
Some hope had died out of it. She was abashed, 
and crimson blushes dyed her face and burned 
upon her forehead, to remember that what was 
but corruption looked, until now, pleasant and 
fair in her inexperienced eyes. She never 
knew, until she had reason to despise him, 
that she had thought so well of Arthur Knowe; 
but she set herself resolutely not to feel grieved 
at her disappointment, and only acknowledged 
to herself that she was sorry it had happened, 
on account of Eunice Harvey and King Gran- 
ville. It had interrupted her pleasant little 
plan of bringing them together, at least until 
something else could be thought of than the 
plan already formed. 

That evening, however, as she sat solitary 
in her cozy library, the look of care and vexa- 
tion fled away on the radiance of a dawning 
smile; and, promising herself to see another 
phase of worldliness, in a more agreeable man- 
ner, Lillian immediately commenced prepara- 
tions by writing a pretty little note, and ad- 
dressing it to ‘‘ King Granville, Esq.”’ 


CHAPTER IIT. 
** As letters some hand has invisibly traced, 
When held to the flame, will steal out to the sight, 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light.” 
Ber Lillian had not calculated on the detec- 
tive abilities of Miss Angela Knowe, in the 
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bottom of whose pocket the pretty little note 
reposed in darkness, doomed never to meet the 
eyes of him for whom it was intended. It was 
fortunate, considering this circumstance, that 
the billet contained only these few words, un- 
intelligible to Angela: ‘*‘I will undertake to 
find your friend for you in a few days, if you 
Lil- 
Angela had often puzzled her 


will endeavor to be patient,’’ and signed ** 
lian White.”’ 
brain over those few words, and was compelled 
to acknowledge that there was no great appear- 
ance of danger decipherable in them, except 
the objectionable name at the bottom. 

In the mean time, Lillian had gone twice to 


the house on Avenue, at such hours of 





the day as Arthur was likely to be absent, with 
the intention of asking to speak with Gran- 
ville. In the first instance, she was refused an 
interview by the attendant, the family being 
out; and in the second had had her money 
thrust in her face, and been denied admission 
altogether. Flushed with indignation, she was 
turning to descend the steps, and threw the 
silver pieces to a beggar, when Arthur Knowe 
confronted her, looking so startled and so joy- 
ous at the meeting, that, in spite of her deter- 
mination to the contrary, she conld not forbear 
a slight glance of recognition, which, however, 
she speedily concealed under her veil, with a 
feeling of shame. 


‘*Miss White,’’ 
side, ‘‘do you throw away money which you 


said Arthur, walking by her 


need because you will not take it from the 
hands of this hated family? Have I 
unfortunate as to stand in your way pecunia- 


been so 


rily? If you would allow me to make some 


restitution—’’ 
‘*No restitution is needed, sir.’’ 
‘Then we will not talk of that. 


that I have met you to-day, for more reasons 


I rejoice 


than because I am glad to see you again— 
which is better fortune than I deserve—but on 
account of Granville, whose recovery is really 
retarded by his anxiety about you, which is 
not of the nature I once foolishly feared it was, 
but, apparently, because you could tell him 
something which he very much wishes to know. 
I am aware that, after what I just witnessed at 
my mother’s door, you might say—were you 
not dear Lillian White—I had no right 
pect you would do anything to oblige one of 


to ex- 


our family ; but this matter takes on a serious 
face when we see that Granville is a sufferer by 
the disagreeable position of affairs, more than 
any one else. Angela, too, who has set her 
heart on Granville, is very anxious for his re- 


covery, though by her foolish jealousy she de- 








feats herself. Now, Miss White, what I ask 
of you is that you will intrust me with this 
business, whatever it may be, and empower 
me to set my cousin’s heart at rest.” 

‘*Even if it be the destruction of Angela’s 
hopes r 

** What! 
what Angela suspects of the state of Granville’s 
heart ?”’ 

‘*e,” 
true that Mr. Granville is the least interested 
in me personally ; nevertheless, what I had to 


You cannot mean that it is true, 


answered Lillian, coldly, ‘Sit is not 


tell him would put an end to any hopes your 
sister may entertain with regard to him. Being 
fully assured of this, would you become the 
bearer of my message ?”’ 

‘*That is a trying question, Miss White. If 
I was sure it was interest in King, and not in 
his fortune, that Angela feels, the test would 
be severe to decide in this case. I should like 
to know that I did not injure Angela’s prospects 
of happiness by interfering in this matter.” 

‘‘That is something Z have not taken into 
consideration, nor shall I, in the communication 
I have to make to Mr. Granville. You have 
solicited this office of kindness; if now you 
shrink from undertaking it, there 
means, I trust, that will not fail.’’ 

‘* You are resolved, then, to thwart Angela’s 
Are you kind, Miss 


are other 


expectations, if you can? 
White ?”’ 
“Will 
whether he will or no 
‘‘T see you think she is capable of it. Rer- 


Give me this message, and I pro- 


your sister marry Mr. Granville, 


po? 


haps she is. 
mise to deliver it, trusting to your evident 
conviction of the final result that Iam doing 
right.”’ 

Again was Lillian betrayed into a half smile, 
as she thanked him for the promise, which 
again she immediately regretted, as, answering 
it with one far brighter, he said :— 

‘*T have won one smile from the eyes dear- 
est in the world, though ever so faint and luke- 
warm. Could 1 do something to deserve another 
more cordial and inspiriting, I should be happy, 
indeed.’’ 

‘* Nay, if you regard this service as done to 
me, I recall my commission. There can be no 
exchange of obligation or reward between us, 
even the reward of aninvoluntarysmile. Please 
to understand me, Arthur Knowe. I do not 
consider all means of communication between 
Mr. Granville and myself cut off, because your 
You asked for the 
commission, and I did not refuse it.’’ 

‘“‘T see! I see! I am to do this little service 


family refuse to admit me. 
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for my cousin, and not for you. Well, be it 
so. I am sworn, Lillian White, that one day 
you shall respect me, with or against your 
will.”’ 

‘* You forget that we are nct likely to meet 
again; and here we are at the corner where I 
must take the omnibus.”’ 

**Do not ride; let me walk home with you. 
You have not given me the message yet.”’ 

‘‘By no means; I prefer going home in an 
omnibus. Yet stay a moment. Were you to 
know that the person in whom your cousin is 
interested is only a sewing-girl, like myself, 
would you still deliver the message ?’’ 

** Were she like yourself, and not yourself, I 
should feel that I was conferring an infinite 
favor upon him by taking him any message 
from her not unkind.”’ 

For the third time Lillian smiled against her 
will, and saw the light reflected an hundredfold 
more brightly from the eyes that watched her 
constantly. ‘‘It is enough,’’ she said, quickly ; 
‘tell Granville that, when he has been two 
weeks at any place on the seashore, for the 
benefit of his health, the person in whom he 
is interested will find means to meet him there. 
The place of his destination and the time of 
his departure can be inclosed in a note addressed 
to me through the post-office.”’ 

At this instant an omnibus drew up, and, 
stepping in, with only a slight bow to Arthur, 
Lillian was carried a square or two farther down 
town before she commenced retracing her steps 
towards home, so careful had she been to leave 
no trace of her real course to Arthur’s know- 
ledge. 

And thus it happened that the detective was 
eluded; and Lillian was in possession of a 
letter stating that, on the last of May, King 
Granville would leave New York for Newport. 
And it also happened, in pursuance of her de- 
sign, that the name of Mrs. Whyte, followed 
by ‘‘and servant,’’ and under it the name of 
Miss Harvey, appeared on the hotel register, 
about the middle of June. There was some 
speculation, as there always is, concerning the 
new arrival, and the gentlemen, after they had 
each and singly looked at the names on the 


; 


register, prepared themselves to be on the 
lookout for the new ‘‘ Miss.’’ As for King Gran- 
ville, he glanced at the names and turned away 
disappointed, though it was true he had started 
at seeing ‘‘ Miss Harvey.’’ But who could this 
Mrs. Whyte be? Eunice had no relatives of 
that name. Yet might it not be possible that 
she had been compelled to become humble 
But 


companion to some woman of fashion? 
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he did not think this Miss Harvey was Eunice. 
So strong had been his hope of meeting her 
that, with an instinctive feeling of inability to 
bear a disappointment, he would not let him- 
self believe she was near him until he saw her, 
and, in a fever between doubt and belief, retired 
to his room to await dinner. When that meal 
was announced, he found himself unable to go 
down stairs, so great was the excitement of his 
nerves, and in immediate danger of another 
attack upon his lungs. 

But there was one other who had also con- 
sulted the register, and only to be puzzled. 
Arthur Knowe had accompanied his cousin to 
Newport, ostensibly out of concern for his wel- 
fare. 
his professions; at the same time, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting that a sort of 
instinct, or presentiment, or second sight had 


Nor would we be so unfair as to doubt 


imparted to him the conviction that at Newport 
he should learn something further of Lillian 
White. 
expected to meet he knew nothing; therefore 


Of the name of the person his cousin 


he had no reason to suppose that the expected 
arrival had yet taken place, and when he seated 
himself at table was so absorbed with thinking 
of Granville’s disappointment—to say nothing 
of his own—that he neglected to look for the 
strangers. 

‘* Have you seen her, Knowe ?”’ asked a young 
man at his elbow. 

‘*Seen whom, Thorne?’ responded Arthur, 
starting as if he thought his secret had been 
read. 

‘*Mrs. Whyte. 
the handsomest woman that’s been here this 


She is splendid! by Jove, 
five years. It’s no use trying to see her from 
here; but just keep on the lookout when she 
rises from table. Venus rising from the sea 
will be nothing to it, I’ll warrant you. And 
there ’s a very pretty girl with her, dressed in 
black, a young, shy thing; but she isn’t a taper 
to this newstar. I believe she, that is the star, 
is a widow. At any rate, nobody can find out 
who her husband is, if she has got one, and 
there is no doubt she’s rich.’’ 

‘* You ’ve been industrious, Fred, to pick up 
all this intelligence in so short a time. Whom 
will you get to introduce you ?”’ 

‘Oh, I shall circulate around amongst the 
ladies, and find somebody that knows some- 
thing about them, and get acquainted before 
to-morrow night. Ill introduce you then, if 
you would like, though remember the widow 
is my game.”’ 

**] shall recollect nothing of the kind, unless 
I take a fancy to the ‘ young, shy thing’ you 


5 


say can’t ‘ hold a candle to her,’ which I do not 
promise to do.’’ 

The guests commenced leaving the table. 
The young men sat still on purpose to watch 
the ladies go by, and Thorne, fixing his eyes 
on the supposed widow, whispered: ‘* There 
she is, Knowe; do you see her?”’ 

Yes, Arthur saw her, and magnificent did 
Eunice Harvey look, as, dressed in the height 
of fashion and good taste, she glided through 
the throng. But it was not on her his gaze 
was riveted ; there was the youthful and grace- 
ful figure of Lillian White, dressed as he had 
never before seen her, her exquisitely fair and 
rounded arm and lovely neck set off so well by 
her dress of black silk tissue and her luxuri- 
ant brown hair, half in braids and half in curls, 
adorning her head more than diamonds, close 
And she had caught his 


Up he sprang, and was at 


beside the ‘“‘ star.’’ 
glance and blushed. 
the door before them. 

‘‘ Miss White,’’ he said, bowing to her com- 
panion, ‘‘ permit me to speak to you of my 
cousin.’”’ Ah, that cousin! Was not he glad 
he had a sick cousin? ‘Granville, my dear 
Miss White, is quite ill again to-day, and I 
hardly know whether it is from hope deferred 
or joy anticipated. Is his /riend here ?’’ he 
whispered, bending so her ear alone should 
catch the question. 

“Hush!” said Lillian. 
she does not know about it yet.” 

** You will have to introduce me,”’ he said, in 


** This is his ji iend ; 


the same tone. 
‘*T acknowledge the necessity—Mr. Arthur 


’ 


Knowe, Miss Harvey.’’? And while the usual 


exchange of compliments was taking place, 
Lillian was trying to see her way clear in this 
unexpected dilemma. Here was something she 
had not counted upon, the meeting of Arthur 
Knowe here, and the necessity of making him 
of use. However, she must put the best face 
upon her difficulties, and, whispering him to 
prepare his cousin, promised him aloud to meet 
him again in half an hour on the piazza. 

That half hour was one of intense feeling to 
the two persons most interested, and Lillian 
regretted that she had so long put off the 
‘* pleasant surprise’’ she intended to give her 
friend, since now it was more likely to be 
painful than pleasant. 

Reclining in a fauteuil, in the most shaded 
corner of the piazza, was the invalid at the time 
appointed, and Arthur Knowe keeping watch 
over him, laughing, and jesting, and quoting 
rhymes, and doing whatever he could to keep 
off the symptoms of a nervous attack, which 
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he constantly dreaded. Not that his own mind 
was so much at ease; indeed, it was not alto- 
gether unruffled by stormy winds of doubt, 
arising not only out of the position he was in 
with Lillian, but from a strange confusion in 
his head about names, and not knowing who 
Mrs. Whyte was, and several other crude ideas, 
in no wise so easily digested as his dinner. 
Nevertheless, he kept up a great appearance of 
good spirits until a ‘silken murmur’’ gave 
warning of some one approaching, and then, 
ejaculating ‘‘ King, be a man!’’ advanced to 
meet Lillian and Miss Harvey. Both were pale, 
the one with emotion and the other with sym- 
pathy ; and it was with an effort he could com- 
mand himself to present them to his cousin, 
who, seeing their approach, had risen to his 
feet and stood with pale lips and glittering 
eyes, waiting to clasp the hand of her who had 
been so loved and so lamented. 

** My Eunice !’’ 

‘* My King!” 

The spoken words were hoarse and indistinct, 


but 


there was no misunderstanding the lan- 
of eyes, and every feature breathing 
love, pain, gladness, and regret. Lillian turned 
ler face away to hide its tremulousness and 
tears ; but, turn whichever way she would, the 
eves of Arthur found her out and studied her 
intently. 

Seeing that his cousin was too much agitated 
to talk, 


that they should walk away for a few minutes, 


Arthur at length suggested to Lillian 


and leave the lovers to themselves, the pro- 


priety of which suggestion Lillian acknow- 
ledged by taking his proffered arm. 

**You have pity for others’ miseries, but 
none for mine, Miss White,’’ he said, after a 
‘*Have you no fear that I 


It runs 


moment’s silence. 
shall become like my cousin there? 
in our family to die of love.’’ 

Lillian gave him a look full of mirth, for the 
idea of his dying of love amused her exceed- 
but, 


compelled to observe him seriously, and could 


ingly, meeting his magnetic look, was 


not help perceiving that he had really grown 
much thinner and paler since their last meet- 


ing. A strange embarrassment fell upon her, 


and the fact that he still addressed her as 
‘*Miss White’’ oecurred to her unpleasantly. 
She signified her desire to return to their 


friends, wishing to avoid further conversa- 
tion. 

‘*You will not have pity, then ?’’ he said, 
sadly, holding her back as much as he could 
by a slow movement. 


Still Lillian did not answer or look at him 
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again; and, in a moment more, they were be- 
side Granville’s chair. 

**Kunice has told me,’ 
words can convey an expression of my grati- 
tude, Mrs. Whyte, for your double kindness.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Whyte !’’ interrupted Arthur. ‘ Will 
you tell me, Miss Harvey, whether this lady is 
Miss White or Mrs. W-h-y-t-e ?”’ 

**Certainly, sir. She is Mrs. Whyte, relict 
of the late Manly Whyte, Esq., resident at No. 
, a lady of a large fortune, but 


, 


said he, ‘‘and no 





— Avenue 
immensely larger heart and more costly vir- 
tues.”’ 

The silence that fell after this explanation 
was broken, at last, by Arthur, over whose 
face a rapid flush had passed, and left it strik- 
**She has 


ingly pale and composed. every 


virtue but one—that of forgiveness,’’ said he, 
**T loved her, and I 


She forgets the love; 


in a voice of deep regret. 
offended her. she does 
not forget the offence. The sight of Granville’s 
happiness and the constant sense of my mis- 
fortune are too much for me, and I leave my 
cousin henceforth to you, Miss Harvey, know- 
ing his recovery will be rapid and sure, and 
that he can henceforth dispense with me.”’ 

‘Do not let him go,’’ whispered Eunice to 
Lillian, whose face grew red and then white, 
and red and white again, every instant. 

‘*No, do not let him go,”’ pleaded Granville. 
** Arthur has told me all, and there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. Moreover, he declares 
himself heartily tired of the idleness and folly 
of fashionable life, which is at the bottom of its 
vices. He is about to commence the study of 
a profession and turn worker in the world. Do 
not let him go, for we cannot spare him yet.”’ 

**No, do not let me go, dearest Lillian, but 
, 


hold me fast forever!’’ entreated Arthur, ex- 
tending his hand doubtfully. 

Miss Harvey, who was holding one of Lil- 
lian’s hands, placed it in Arthur’s open palm, 
which speedily closed over it with a loving 
pressure. 

That evening, when the promenaders filled 
the piazza, a young man kept much in the 
vicinity of our friends, and cast some envious 
glances at Knowe and Granville. 

‘Poor Thorne !”’ laughed Arthur, ‘‘he thinks 
Iam a lucky dog, and is mentally consigning 
me to the bottom of the Red Sea for not intro- 
ducing him.”’ 

Angela was in great consternation, on her 
arrival next day, at the position of affairs, but 
finally concluded to overlook her own loss on 
account of her brother’s gain. She declared 
she had always thought Lillian was a lady, 
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and loved her like a sister, and had been in- 
consolable at her unaccountable absence. As 
for Mrs. Knowe, she grew more unbending than 


| 


ever after her son’s engagement ; and poor Mr. 
Knowe, Senior, said—what he always did about 
family affairs—nothing. 
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CODE OF 

Dixinc ovt.—When entering where you are 
invited to dine, make your obeisance to the 
lady of the house and do not consider yourself 
a guest until you have seen her. In leading : 
lady down stairs, do not rush forward and per- 
down the 


form the task clumsily. In going 


lady should have the widest side, supposing 
side, as is 
But it is 
better to take the wrong side at once than stand 


the stair to have a wide and narrow 

the case with winding staircases. 

perplexed, or to change sides after once having 
ae 

The 


lady you take down to sit on your right nand ; 


given a lady your arm. rule is for the 
but when you take down the hostess, you should 
sit on her right hand—nantely, in the seat of 
honor. Of course every guest cannot enjoy 
this privilege, hence, where there are many 
invited, the host either assigns her to some fa- 
vored guest, or the most elderly gentleman, or 
party of highest rank assumes the office. It is 
always better for the host to request some person 
whom he considers his chief guest to take down 
the lady of the house. The other ladies are 
paired off in the same manner by the host, 
whose duty it is to arrange the company so that 
The host 
himself selects the chief lady visitor, and leads 
her off first. 
therefore, if you are to escort her, al- 


they may sit in comfort at the meal. 


The hostess sees all down before 
leaving ; 
low her time to usher her guests away. 

You must make yourself as useful as possible 
at the dinner-table, and be attentive in supply- 
ing the wants of others, especially ladies, but 
avoid obtruding yourservices. Reaching across 
the table is very vulgar, as it is also to indulge 
any peculiarities of appetite, such as eating 
condiments with dishes with which they are 
not usually accompanied. I knew an elderly 
gentleman who always insisted on having mus- 
tard with his pastry, so that, when his favorite 
it had to 
brought back for him, causing considerable 


condiment had been removed, be 


disturbance. Good sense will dictate to a per- 
son rather to refrain from eating a particular 
dish than disarrange the table in order to grat- 


ify an eccentric whim. 


To eat quick, or very slow, are marks of ill- 
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breeding ; and to put your nose 


g; in your plate, 
or emit that peculiar bubbling sound, which 
some indulge in when imbibing soup, vulgar 
and obnoxious. Coughing and sneezing are 
not always to be avoided, but much may be 
done to conserve elegance and propriety at 
dinner in checking these and other infirmities. 

It is very painful to see a joint carved un- 
gracefully, but nothing but practice will enable 
you to carve well. Novices in life have a great 
dread of carving poultry, but it is a less diffi- 
cult operation than is usually imagined; and I 
would advise my readers to practise at home, 
and acquire ease in such duties before incurring 
the responsibility at a friend’s table. It is 
better to request some one near you to carve a 
fowl than to run the risk of spoiling the bird, 
and at the same time bespattering some lady’s 
dress with the gravy. But guard against bash- 
fulness in such matters; do with confidence 
whatever you feel you can do well, or you will 
endanger the comfort of yourself and others. 

Dining At Home.—When you invite several 
friends to dine with you, have your dinner 
ready within a short time after the hour named, 
but not punctually to a moment, that any who 
have not arrived may not feel slighted at your 
having commenced dinner. Do not invite, at 
the same time, persons who are not on terms 
with each other, though it is a delicate matter 
always to take into consideration other people’s 
differences. Among kindred, it is often advis- 
able to pursue an opposite course—for many a 
friendship, among relatives, is renewed at an- 
other table, where petty differences are, of 
course, to be forgotten. Study the tastes of 
your guests ; and if there is any particular dish 
which your visitors will prefer, set it before 
them, and with the remark, ‘‘I think I noticed 
you to prefer this or that ;” or, ‘‘ I think you 
are partial to so-and-so, I therefore obtained it 
for you.’’ If you go out of your way to humor 
your friend, you are not to be too modest to let 
him know it, though you are not to exaggerate 
your attention, and make him feel that you 
burden him with attentions. 


DRINKING HEALTHUS has happily gone out of 
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fashion. Except in bachelors’ parties, where a 
few old-school notions are preserved, it is con- 
sidered very impolite to give toasts and healths. 

Disputes lead to discord ; and a man fond of 
disputation soon gets the repute of a quibbler. 
Objections may be politely taken without in- 
The 


voids anything which may lead to 


volving the objector in a controversy. 
polite man é 
a protracted debate. 

Dress.—The hostess should be particularly 
careful not to outshine her guests. I have seen 
many instances where ladies, fond of dress (and 
what lady is not fond of dress ’?) and conscious 
that it is unbecoming to dress to excess when 
visitors are invited, yet so unable to restrain 
the desire of display, have made the whole of 
her guests look shabby, by the contrast of her 
own gay colors. To dress meanly is a mark of 
disrespect to the company, but it is equally so 
to make a very gay appearance. If you make 
a grand display yourself, you are apt to appear 
as if you wished to parade your appearance, 
and it is always safer to be under than over the 
mark. In going out, consider the sort of com- 
pany you are likely to meet, and endeavor to 
assimilate to them as much as possible ; for to 
make a great display elsewhere is an evidence 
of bad taste. But here, if you miss the happy 
medium, dress above the mark rather than be- 
low it, for you may dress more out of doors 


than you may at home. Where dancing is 
expected to take place, no one should go with- 
out new kid gloves; nothing is so revolting as 
to see one person in an assembly ungloved, es- 
pecially where the heat of the room, and the 
exercise together, are sare to make the hands 
redder than usual. Gentlemen seldom indulge 


in gaudy or light colors; but quasi-gentlemen 


do blaze a little in this way, and carry their 
The 


tion of the white neckeloth is, in my opinion, 


character with them accordingly. abo- 


to be regretted; still, fashion has declared it 
shall be used no longer, and at the most recher- 
} the 


ché assemblies 
stocks or neckerchie 3. 


gentlemen all wear black 

Eccentricitiss should never be indulged away 
from home. They are rather the tokens of van- 
ity than the evidences of peculiar idiosyncrasies. 
An eccentric man is always dreaded ; and though 
the world has been indulgent, in this respect, 
to a few great geniuses, it is usually very harsh 
on the matter to ordinary mortals. Besides, 


no man was ever great by virtue of his pecu- 
liarities, but in spite of them. 

Excessrs.—It is very common to see persons 
eat, drink, and smoke to excess. Such habits 


are vulgar in the lowest degree. Some men 


} 
| 


| 
| 
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pride themselves on their abilities in drinking 





and smoking—more especially in the latter. 
These are blunders that need no reasoning to 
expose them. The man who exhibits a tendency 
to excesses will, sooner or later, be shunned by 
all except a few of his own stamp, and not even 
by them be respected. Guard against excesses 
in all things as neither gentlemanly nor human. 

ENGAGEMENTS.—Some time ago, it was fash- 
ionable for parties to arrive some time after the 
Fashion now insists on punc- 
The 


unpunctual can never lay claim to gentility. 


appointed hour. 
tuality; and therein fashion is right. 


FaminiArity.—Too ready an adoption of fa- 
mniliarity is to be guarded against; and it isa 
blunder very frequently made for a person to 
consider himself on terms of intimacy with 
another after one pleasant conversation with 
him. You may be delighted with a man the 
first time you hear him discourse, but you are 
not, therefore, to consider yourself his intimate 
friend. Eminent literary men, who usually 
entertain the company vastly wherever they 
go, and whose society is much sought after, 
are especially apt to be annoyed by the ready 
familiarity of persons, of whom they know no- 
thing more than that, on some previous occa- 
I remember a case 


sion, they met at dinner. 


in point : A person of not very bright parts or 
fashionable associations met for the first time 
Delighted 


by his conversation, and assured by his affa- 


an eminent writer, Mr. C—— D——. 


bility, this person got up a party expressly to 
invite Mr. C—— D 
display him to his friends as an intimate ac- 
The other saw through the trick 





, and possibly, also, to 


quaintance. 





the moment the invitation arrived, and at 
once accepted it. The evening came, then 
the guests, and lastly Mr. C D—. All 


eyes were fixed on him—he was as attractive 


as a prize ox. All ears were attentive, and the 
happy moment, when he should begin to talk, 
But he 


was too deep for them ; he sat for hours, drank 


waited for with many heart-beatings. 


coffee, wine, answered a few questions, but 
otherwise spoke not a word. The whole affair 


was a miserable failure, and Mr. C—— D 





went away, satisfied, no doubt, in having in- 
flicted a merited punishment on ill-judged fa- 
miliarity, and perhaps resolved to tell the story 
some day, better than I have done, in one of 
his inimitable works. 

Favors are to be offered without show of 
patronage, and accepted without servile grati- 
tude. Not to ackowledge a favor gracefully is 
unpardonable, but to load the donor with sickly 
gratitude a blunder most abominable. 
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Ir was an intensely hot day in August, when 
2 steamer came puffing up to a New York wharf 
to disembark its load of passengers. That liv- 
ing tide poured into the city, and greetings, loud 
and hearty, were exchanged on every side. 
Gradually all left the wharf, and there came forth 
from the steerage a lad, with a hurdy-gurdy 
under his arm. He came with a slow, lagging 
step over the plank, turning to cast lingering, 
almost longing looks at the vessel, as if loth to 
leave it. He was very meanly dressed in a loose 
blouse and short trowsers, no shoes or stockings, 
and a coarse felt hat with a blue silk ribbon 
round it. He stood upon the wharf, looking first 
towards the city, then again turning to the 
steamer, while large tears rolled down his dark 
cheeks. 

Pedro Carnavelli was an Italian boy, whose 
father had taken him from Italy to England, 
and from there had embarked for America to 
make his fortune. On the passage from Eng- 
land, Pedro’s father died, and the prospects for 
a fortune seemed dark enough, as the lad stood 
so lonely and friendless upon the wharf, listening 
to the Babel of tongues around him, all speaking 
a strange language to the poor boy, listening in 
the vain hope of hearing one word of his own 
musical language. The vessel seemed almost 
like a home, compared with this new country. 
There, where his father died, he had had kind, 
sympathizing looks, warm pressures of the 
hand, and words in a tone which assured him of 
kindliness, even though he did not understand 
There he had last seen his poor 
Poor 


the tongue. 
father, and heard the words of parting. 
Pedro ! 

At length, drying his tears, with one deep 
parting sigh, he took his last look at the steamer, 
and walked on through the streets of the great 
city. After wandering on for several hours, he 
began to feel faint and hungry, and his won- 
dering looks at the novelties around him were 
checked by the recollection that he was penni- 
less, homeless, and most pitifully hungry. 

He was in front of a large dry-goods store in 
Broadway, and, in a luxurious carriage near the 
door, he saw a little girl, richly dressed, looking 
with childish curiosity at his hurdy-gurdy. 

vou. Lx.—19 


Thinking to earn pennies enough to buy a meal, 
he began to play. The child crowed loud with 
delight, clapping her hands and calling, ‘‘ Pretty 
boy! pretty music!’’ and pulling her nurse’s 
bonnet-strings to make her turn her head and 
listen to the sounds which pleased her so much. 


He 


passionate lover of beauty, and the child’s 


Pedro drew near the carriage. was a 
lovely face, beaming with pleasure, afforded 
him as much pleasure as he was giving her by 
his music. 

~ Pretty little lady, give Pedro one leetle piece 
of money,”’ he said, drawing on his small stock 
of English. 

But the nurse did not turn her head, and the 
little one was too young to heed the appeal. 

‘Stand aside !”’ 


liveried footman pushed Pedro away from the 


said a rough voice, and the 
earriage door. Two ladies in cool, light silks 
passed him, stepped into the carriage, the door 
was closed, and it rolled away, leaving him 
unheeded where he stood, It was a poor be- 


ginning, and, sighing heavily, Pedro trudged 
Daylight 


money all day, and had no shelter for the night. 


on. was fading and he had made no 
True, it was summer, and the Italian boy would 
have found it no great hardship to sleep in the 
open air, but he was weary and sick with hun- 


ger. 


was closed, and began to play, hoping some 


He sat down on the step of a store, which 


charitable individual would pass and pay him 
for his toil. 

‘* What are you doing here?’’ said a man, 
stopping before him. 

‘*Charity!”’ said Pedro, holding out his hand. 

‘‘Humph! a beggar! Come, get up, I want 
to go in here.’’? And the man passed him and 
went into the store. 

Pedro’s heart sank. Must he starve in this 
large city? At that instant the notes of a hand 
organ fell upon his ear. He rose slowly, and, 
following the sound, he soon came up with the 
Sobbing with 


owner. Joy! he was an Italian. 


joy, Pedro told his story to the man, who lis- 


tened with sympathy. 

‘‘You must come home with me to-night,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and to-morrow we will see what to 
do with you.” 
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With a lightened heart, Pedro trudged be- 
side his new friend through the large streets, 
then into a narrow court, until he finally stopped 
before a small house, opened the door, and beck- 
oned Pedro to follow him. 

The evening was passed pleasantly. 
home had been in the same village which Ang- 
noli had left six years before, and he could 
give his countryman information touching his 
own friends and relatives, with lively descrip- 
tions of life aboard ship, and his short visit to 
In the morning, Angnoli advised the 
He took him in the cars 


Pedro’s 


England. 
lad to try the country. 
to a locality where there were many handsome 
country-seats, and left him there to try his for- 
tune, advising him to remain several days, and 
if he did not succeed to return to him again and 
form new plans. Wringing his friend’s hand, 
and with hearty good wishes for his success, 
Pedro saw him return to the city, while he, 
taking up his hurdy-gurdy, walked down the 
road. 

It was a lovely day; the sky was clear and 
blue, with white, fleecy clouds lying like snow 
mountains with an azure background; above 
him, tall trees waved with a rustling noise, 
and little birds fluttered about in the branches, 
singing, twittering, and joyous ; under his feet, 
the soft grass was much more grateful than the 
burning bricks of yesterday, and the boy wan- 
dered on, singing as he went, full of thankful- 
ness for the beauties around him. There was 
a rich color in his cheeks ; the large black eyes 
were full of joyousness; the lips, parted in 
giving forth musical notes, revealed white, even 
rows of teeth, and the Pedro of the country 
walk seemed quite a different being from the 
sad, listless boy seen the day before in Broad- 
way. Soon beautiful villas were seen on the 
road through which he passed, with groups of 
children sporting under the trees. Pedro turned 
the handle of his instrument and stopped be- 
fore the gate of one of these mansions. Ina 
moment he was surrounded by children—little 
girls in white dresses, with floating curls, little 
tottling boys not yet in jackets, and the nurses 
of these little ones, too, came round the hand- 
some Italian boy to listen to the music. He 
played a lively waltz, and the children spinning 
round on the smooth lawn made quite as pretty 
a picture as a crowded, heated ball-room. From 
the other houses, too, the children began to 
come out and gather round the young musician, 
and ladies came out upon the porches to watch 
the pretty, graceful dances, each probably sin- 
gling out her own darling as the prettiest and 
most graceful of the group. 





| 


When the pleasure was at its height, Pedro 


doffed his hat and passed it round. The chil- 
dren darted off in all directions to find indulgent 
parents and solicit pennies, and Pedro, leaving 
his hat on the grass, played again, a well- 
pleased smile playing round his beautiful 
mouth. Soon the little white robed fairies 
came again, and pennies and small pieces of 
silver were showered into the hat. 

‘*Pretty little lady,’’ said Pedro, singling 
out one of the little girls, who, wearied with 
dancing and running, stood close beside him 
listening, ‘‘ will give Pedro a leetle piece of 
bread ?” 

** Let ’s give him his dinner !’’ said the child, 
running up to the porch. ‘‘Mamma, he wants 
a piece of bread.”’ 

‘Take him round to the kitchen a1 
him his dinner,’’ said the lady in the porch, 
kindly. 

** Stay, little lady, one little minute. 


xive 


Pedro 
sing for you.”’ 

He placed his hurdy-gurdy on a bench, and 
stood leaning against a tree. The children 
gathered close around him, and, with a beam- 
ing smile, Pedro bowed his head and began to 
His voice was pure and clear, and he 
sang with feeling. The song was a peasant’s 
song of southern Italy, praising sky, field, and 
flower, and, impressed, inspired with the scene 
around him, Pedro sang with his whole heart. 
The children could not understand the words, 
but the melody was lively and beautiful, and 
” was hearty enough 


sing. 


his ‘‘ round of applause 
to have gratified the hearts of any of his coun- 
trymen bowing over the footlights. 

‘*Come again to-morrow. Be sure you come 
to-morrow,”’ cried his little audience, as he left 
the grounds, after a hearty dinner, and a hand- 
ful of small coins in his pocket. 

‘*Si, si, I come to-morrow. Addio, Grazia 
Signora.’’ And he bowed gracefully to the 
lady in the porch, and went his way again over 
the smooth grass. Towards evening, wearied 
with his day’s walk, he sat down to rest on the 
stone steps leading toa large, handsome garden. 
The sun was sinking slowly below the horizon, 
and, as his eye fell on the gorgeous western 
sky, Pedro’s thoughts flew over the wide sea to 
Italy. He thought of the little cottage where, 
the petted child of poor but indulgent parents, 
he had watched many such sunsets, for, from 
his infancy, the boy had been an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. Then his mother’s death, the 
long sea voyage, his father’s funeral at sea, 
when all that remained for Pedro to love was 
lowered over the ship’s side, all this came back 
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to him, and the large tears hung on his eye- 
lashes as he leaned heavily against the wall. 

‘*Pretty boy, here ’s a penny.” 

Pedro turned his head. The speaker was a 
blue eyed, fair haired little girl, and he recog- 
nized the child for whom he had played in 
Broadway the day before. 

“*Don’t cry, pretty boy,’’ said the child, 
dropping the penny into his hand. ‘“ Havea 
posy, pretty boy ?’’ And she chose one white 
rose from many flowers that she held in her 
apron. 

Pedro took the little white, chubby hand in 
his and raised it to his lips, and then, taking 
up his hat, went forward again. 

The penny which the child had given him 
had a hole in it, and, with a piece of twine, 
Pedro hung it on his neck, hiding it under the 
ragged blouse. 

A few days later, Pedro was sitting by the 
bank of a pretty running brook. He was lean- 
ing forward over a large piece of rock, his fin- 
gers holding a wooden-covered lead-pencil with 
which he was drawing on an old envelope he 
had picked up on the road. The day was 
Sunday, and his hurdy-gurdy was hanging in 
a barn, upon the floor of which he had slept 
for several nights, paying a few pennies to an 
old farmer for the privilege. Pedro was sketch- 
ing the face of the pretty child who had given 
him the white rose. Theround, dimpled cheeks, 
the smiling mouth, short, wavy hair, and soft, 
large eyes were all faithfully transferred to the 
large white envelope, upon which the address 
had left a blank space. As he finished, he 
raised his sketch and looked at it; a paper 
fluttered from the envelope and fell at the boy’s 
feet. He took it up. A bank note for five hun- 
dred dollars was in his hand. Pedro knew its 
value, and his heart gave a heavy throb of joy 
as he thought of the treasure he had found. 
Then, thrusting aside the unworthy temptation, 
he looked at the envelope for the address :— 

Mr. GeorceE L. Hastings, 
Melrose, N. Y. 

Melrose! He was in Melrose, and could easily 
find out by inquiry where Mr. Hastings lived. 
He put the note back into the envelope, thrust 
his pencil into his pocket, and, holding the pa- 
per fast in his hand, started for the barn, his 
only substitute for a home. In the yard, he 
met the farmer’s wife. 

**Can you tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ where live Mr. 
George Hastings ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Hastings! He lives about a mile down 
this road. You walk down there, and anybody 


, 


can point out the house.’ 


** Grazia !’’ 

Pedro started down the road, feeling a strong 
anxiety to get the note out of his own hands. 
The strong temptation to keep it was frighten- 
ing the boy, and he sped along the road, look- 
ing on each side as he passed for some one to 
direct him to the house. At last, a gentleman 
passed in a carriage, and Pedro put the ques- 
tion to him. 

‘There !’’ he said, pointing to a house; 
‘that is Mr. Hastings’ house.”’ 

Pedro bowed and smiled. He felt willing 
enough to seek that house, for it was there 
that he had dined on his first day in Melrose, 
and played to the pretty fairies on the lawn. 

He rang the bell, and in another moment a 
man opened the door. 

‘*Ts Mr. Hastings live here?” 

‘*' Yes.” 

**T want see him.”’ 

*“You?’? said the man, contemptuously ; 
**you?”’ 

‘*T want see him,”’ said the boy again. 

** What do you want ?”’ 

‘*T want see Mr. Hastings. Tell him I here.’’ 

‘What is it, John?” said a little girl, coming 
into the entry. ‘‘O Pedro!” 

‘*T want see Mr. Hastings, Signorina.’’ 

‘*Papa? Well, come with me.”’ 

Pedro followed her into the library. A tall, 
handsome man, with gray hair and mild blue 
eyes, was reading there. 

‘*Papa,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘ here is Pedro, 
our Italian boy, wants to see you.’’ 

‘* Well, my lad,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ what 
is it?” 

‘You lose five hundred dollare bill?’’ said 
Pedro. 

‘* Yes, on the road, in an envelope,’’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘I drew it out with some other 
papers, and dropped it, I presume. Have you 
found it ?”’ 

‘*Si, Signor, that him.’’ And he laid the 
envelope upon the table near which Mr. Hast- 
ings was seated. 

‘*Do you know the value of this? what it 
would buy ?”’ inquired Mr. Hastings. 

Pedro nodded. ‘‘ Buy papers, pencils, pic- 
tures, many, great deal; buy shoes, coat, hat, 
many, great deal.’’ And the boy laughed, as 
he looked at his own bare feet. 

‘* Papers, pencils— Ha! what is this?’ And 
Mr. Hastings took up the envelope. ‘Did you 
draw that?’ And he pointed to the head of 
the child. 

‘*Why, papa, that is Carrie Conway, the little 
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girl who lives up the road, in the house with 
the stone wall round the garden.”’ 

‘*Si, Signorina,’’ cried Pedro, delighted to 
‘Stone wall, 
stone steps. Little 
lady angel give Pedro this.’”? And he displayed 
his penny. 

Mr. Hastings was closely examining the sketch 


have his picture recognized. 
Pedro cry there for Italia! 


upon the envelope. Although not professionally 
an artist, Mr. Hastings was a true connoisseur, 
and could paint with much taste and some skill. 
He read genius in every line of the sketch be- 
fore him. Turning to the lad, he addressed 
him in his own musical Italian. 

** You drew this head ?”’ 

-" Yes.’’ 

**Should you like to study painting ?”’ 

The boy’s eyes glowed, his cheek burned, as, 
clasping his hands together, he said: ‘‘ Ah, that 
would be heaven !”’ 

With a few skilful questions, Mr. Hastings 
drew from the lad the whole of his simple his- 
tory ; and, as he looked on the handsome, intel- 
ligent face, lit with large eyes through which 
genius shone, he could not reconcile the face 
and manner with the life of a roving, hurdy- 
gurdy boy. 

**You have returned to me this money, which 
I had thought lost entirely,’’ said Mr. Hastings. 
**T shall use it to procure you clothing, and put 
you in a school in New York. You can repay 
me when you are a great artist.’’ 

My space will not permit me to dwell upon 
Pedro’s school life. 


and unwavering gratitude endeared him more 


His affectionate disposition 
and more to Mr. Hastings, his wife, and the 
little Lizzie; and, after his graduation from 
the New York school, Mr. Hastings sent him 
to Italy to study the art which was his love 
and delight, growing in his heart deeper with 


each year of study. 


It was fourteen years since Pedro Carnavelli 
landed in New York for the first time, when 
again the European steamer landed its passen- 
gers on the New York wharf, and again the 
Italian stepped on American ground—not now 
a ragged boy, friendless, homeless, and forlorn, 
but a tall, handsome young man, with a fault- 
less costume, and no sooner off the vessel than 
Mr. 
wharf, and a young man, Lizzie’s husband, for 


amongst friends, Hastings stood on the 
Lizzie had been two years married, stood beside 
him. Other friends, schoolboy companions, were 
also there to welcome Mr. Hastings’ adopted son, 
Pedro Carnavelli, back to America. 


Melrose again! Pedro leaned far out of the 


carriage, as they drove from the station. All 
the well-known objects were hailed with delight 
by the enthusiastic lover of nature, until they 
drove up to the door of Mr. Hastings’ house, 
and then came welcomes and embraces from 
Mrs. Hastings and Lizzie, happy enough to 
welcome home the wanderer, who was loved 
like a son and brother by the family of his 
benefactor. 

‘*No, my lazy friend, you cannot lounge an- 
other minute in that chair,’”’ said Lizzie, as, 
after dinner, Pedro threw himself into an arm- 
chair. ‘* You are to be the lion of a ball, to- 
night.”’ 

** A ball! 

** No, sir. 
me Signor Pedro Carnavelli, whose picture of 
‘* Hope’’ drew the prize this year at the Paris 
exhibition, whose landscape was purchased by 


Oh, Lizzie, can’t I stay here ?’’ 
I have promised to bring with 


the greatest connoisseur in London for his pri- 
vate collection, whose fame—’’ 

**Stop! stop! I will go. Even a ball is pre- 
ferable to such a hail-storm of commendation. 
Who gives this ball, so early in the season ?”’ 

‘* Barly? Why, next week begins November. 
This ball is given by Mrs. Mattison, of Fifth 
Avenue, who is quite delighted at the prospect 
of being the first to secure you. She sent me 
an invitation for you before the steamer had 
been in an hour. We go to the St. Nicholas 
from here, dress there, and return there after 
the ball till to-morrow. Come! it is late now 
to be just starting.” 

‘‘Well, if I must, I must, Mrs. Wayne. 
Harry, pity me.’’ 

‘“*Pity you! Why, my dear fellow, ever 
since the last picture you sent over has been 
on exhibition, you have been the rage. You 
will be the lion of this season.”’ 

‘‘Harry! Pedro! go get ready to start,’’ said 
the imperative Lizzie, shaking back her dark 
curls, and chasing her husband fairly out of 


the room. 


‘*Miss Conway, allow me to introduce Signor 
Miss Conway has just returned 
from Paris,’’ added Mrs. Mattison, aside, to 
Pedro; ‘‘has been in Europe for five years. 


Carnavelli. 


Educated there.’’ 

Pedro bowed to the young lady, and his 
artist’s eye dwelt with delight upon her face. 
She was very fair, dazzlingly so, with a faint, 
very faint color. Her hair was arranged in 
broad braided loops upon her neck, and a few 
brilliant scarlet flowers, with dark green leaves, 
were twisted in the braids; round her face, it 
fell in full, soft, golden curls. Her large, soft 
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eyes were dark blue, and the features were 
perfect as if carved from a classic statue. 

Pedro spoke to her in Italian. He longed to 
hear his own musical language syllabled by 
the perfect, childlike mouth. Miss Conway 
answered instantly in the same tongue, and her 
voice was as sweet as he had hoped for. They 
strolled through the long rooms, stopping occa- 
sionally before some picture or statue, chatting 
of Italy, France, of the galleries with which 
both were familiar, and the scenes they remem- 
bered so vividly. Pedro did not dance for 
several sets; the white-robed blonde, with her 
angel face, was too fascinating to be left soon, 
and it. was only when her hand was claimed 
by another gentleman—whom Pedro mentally 
wished in Halifax—that he resigned his place 
beside her. 

‘Tell me, Lizzie,’’? he said, joining Mrs. 
Wayne, ‘‘who is the lady I was walking with.” 

‘*Miss Conway? Her father was quite wealthy 
at one time, when she was a little girl. They 
lived near us at Melrose. When her mother 
died, he took her to Europe to have her edu- 
cated. About two years ago he died, leaving 
her without one cent. She remained in the 
school in Paris, as teacher, where she had once 
been pupil; and when Mrs. Mattison came 
home, some months ago, Miss Conway came 
with her as governess to Laura. This is her 
first appearance in society, and her last, I sus- 
pect.”’ 

‘* Why ?” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Mattison may bring her out at her 
own parties, but it is not likely that any one 
else will invite a governess to theirs.’’ 

“Gani” 

Pedro’s studio in New York was quite the 
fashion; and many of the ladies who came to 
it that the handsome Italian might transfer 
their features to canvas, were the leaders of 
the ton. Amongst these were Mrs. Mattison 
and her daughter Laura, a handsome brunette, 
of about seventeen. When Mrs. Mattison could 
not accompany her daughter, a slight, fair girl, 
in a dark brown merino, with a close cottage 
bonnet and thick veil, came with Miss Laura. 

**Only Miss Conway, my governess, one of 
ma’s pets,’’ Miss Mattison told Pedro, and let 
her sit silently in a corner or near the window, 
whilst he painted. 

Pedro accepted the introduction to “only 
Miss Conway” with his usual graceful bow, 
but his eyes often wandered from the dark 
beauty of his subject to the graceful figure 
near the window, though he did not address 
her more frequently than courtesy required. 

19* 





One afternoon, Pedro was sauntering along 
Broadway, with no particular object in view, 
when before him he saw the dark merino dress 
and close bonnet which had so often graced his 
studio. The wearer was walking slowly, as if 
wearied, and Pedro easily overtook her. She 
started at his salutation, but gracefully replied 
to it, smiling, as if hic handsome, cheerful face 
were not unwelcome to her. 

**You look weary,’’ said Pedro, in a gentle 
tone. 

“T am very tired. I have been walking 
nearly four hours, trying to match a dress- 
trimming for Miss Laura.’’ 

‘* Have you found it f”’ 

** Not yet.” 

‘* Walk into the Dusseldorf Gallery with me 
for a few moments; there is a picture there I 
want to ask your opinion about. Oh, I will not 
detain you long,’’ he added, as she hesitated. 

‘* For a few moments, then.”’ 

The temptation was a strong one for the 
wearied governess, whose opportunities for see- 
ing the works of art were very few, and she 
allowed him to guide her across Broadway to 
the building. 

He chose a seat opposite the picture he said 
was the one he wished her to admire, and then 
said: ‘‘Let me see the dress-trimming—you 
know artists have a quick eye for colors; per- 
haps I can tell you where to match it.’’ 

She drew it from her pocket, and handed it 
to him. 

‘* Wait here for me a little while,’’ he said, 
after a moment’s scrutiny of the elaborate trim- 
ming; and before she could answer, he was 
gone, dress-trimming and all. 

She wandered throagh the room, enjoying 
keenly every picture worthy of notice, not 
heeding the lapse of time, till the gathering 
darkness warned her that it was getting very 
late. She looked at her watch. Seven o’clock! 
It was nearly three hours since Pedro had left 
her. She was wondering anxiously what to do, 
when he came in. 

‘*See! is not the match perfect?’ And he 
held up the pattern and a piece of trimming. 

‘*Oh, how kind, how very kind you are!” 
said Miss Conway, taking the pattern. 

** It will do, then ?”’ 

‘Yes, but you have bought a whole piece , 
I only wanted three yards.”’ 

‘* How shall we measure it? Can you guess 
Take it home, and cut off the three yards. 
You can bring the rest to me to-morrow, when 
Miss Laura comes to sit. Don’t forget. I 
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want it for my wife’s wedding-dress.’”’ And he 
laughed. 

‘* Don’t trim her wedding-dress with green,’’ 
said his companion, laughing also. 

‘IT must see you home now;; it is quite dark. 
No objections, if you please. I kept you here 
till this late hour, and you must submit to my 
escort.”’ 

It was a pleasant walk. To Carrie Conway, 
whose life had now few glimpses of sunshine, 
it was a pleasant era in a toilsome existence ; 
and to Pedro it was pleasant, too—pleasant to 
look at the fair, childlike face raised to his; 
pleasant to hear the pure Italian from so sweet 
a voice; pleasant to hear a young lady with 
some subject besides dress and the opera to 
converse upon. 

Carrie bore the fretful chidings for her long 
absence quietly, and slipped away to her own 
room to rest after her long walk, to think over 
all its pleasant converse. 

The next day, at the studio, Pedro received 
the trimming for his wife’s wedding-dress, in a 
neat package, and in an envelope was the price 
of the three yards cut off. Pedro opened the 
package when he was alone, and, after putting 
the money away, he took from his writing desk 
a penny and laid it on the palm of his hand. 
Upon the penny was engraved in tiny letters, 
‘*The Child’s Gift,’’ and on the other side, 
round the liberty head, the words, ‘‘ Carrie 
l7th, 18—.” Pedro 


held it in his open hand for a moment, then his 


Conway, Melrose, Aug. 


fingers clutched tightly over it as if he would 
never lose their grasp. 

Many times, Carrie was overtaken in her 
walks by quick, manly steps, and found six 
foot of Italian beside her, talking on every sub- 
ject; and Laura Mattison spoke of Signor Car- 
navelli as one of her conquests, for he was 
On 
these occasions he never spoke to Carrie be- 


constantly spending evenings with her. 


yond the requirements of etiquette, but his 
eye often rested upon her graceful figure and 
beautiful head as she bent over her needle-work. 
When he sang duets with Miss Mattison, Miss 
Conway always played the accompaniments, 
and sometimes joined a clear soprano voice in 
the trios, and | will not positively affirm that 
Pedro’s hand never touched hers as he turned 
the leaves or they selected the music, but 
Laura saw nothing to disturb her equanimity. 

**Signor Carnavelli, tell me what you wear 
on that mysterious gold chain of which I oc- 
casionally catch a glimpse as you bend for- 
ward,” said Laura, one evening, as he sat beside 
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her on the sofa, Carrie being seated opposite, 
sewing. 

** A relic, Miss Laura.’’ And he drew forth 
the coin which he had clutched so tightly a few 
evenings before. 

The light was dim where they sat, being near 
Carrie, and Laura did not perceive the delicate 
letters ; she saw only a copper penny. 

‘*It was given to me at Melrose, when I was 
a boy, some fourteen years ago. I had walked 
far that day, and I was thinking of Italy, home- 
sick and weary, when a little child, thinking I 
was in need, gave me the coin, and with it 
words of sympathy. Miss Conway, will you 
look at it?’’ 

Carrie took it. In the full blaze of light, 
striking from under the shade over the gas- 
burners, she instantly detected the letters. A 
vivid blush mounted to her cheeks as she read 
the words and the long-forgotten incident came 
to her mind. Child as she had been, she re- 
called the weary hurdy-gurdy boy resting 
against the wall, and her own pitying impulse 
to comfort the ‘‘ pretty boy.’’ She did not look 
up as she laid the coin again in Pedro’s extended 
hand, and Laura only saw that Miss Conway 
had looked at a coin and returned it. 

‘* Will you come, both of you, to my studio 
to-morrow, to see my picture for the next exhi- 
bition,’”’ said Pedro, as he rose to take his leave. 

The invitation was accepted, and the next 
morning the two ladies visited the studio. The 
picture was called ‘‘ Charity,’’ and Carrie Con- 
way recognized the stone wall, the steps, the 
trees, and, above all, the group of figures; the 
dark Italian boy, with his ragged yet pictu- 
resque dress, the child dropping a piece of 
money into his extended palm, the nurse sup- 
porting the child’s little figure, Carrie knew 
them all. Laura was looking at her own por- 
trait, which hung upon the wall opposite, her 
back to Carrie. 
ful eyes at the picture, when a low, tender voice 


Carrie was looking with tear- 


said :— 

‘“‘T have the Child’s Gift of Charity, yet, 
beggar that I am, I covet a richer gift now. 
Can you guess it ?”’ 

She did not speak. 

‘Carrie, may I call you mine, my wife ?”’ 

She answered by placing her hand in his, 
and Laura turned and interrupted the téte-ad-téte. 

Two months later, Mr. Hastings superintended 
the last touches to the house he intended as a 
wedding gift to his adopted son, Pedro Carna- 
velli, and the bride who presided over it was 
Carrie Carnavelli, née Conway. 











WONDERFUL 


ANCIENT ARMLET. 


Ix May, 1840, some workmen were employed 
at Everdale, near Preston, in carrying earth to 
replace the soil which had been washed away 
from behind a wall formerly built to protect 
the banks of the river Ribble. I 
this purpose, they discovered, at a 


1 digging for 
distance of 


~ 


about forty yards from the banks, a great num- 
ber of articles, consisting of ingots of silver, a 
few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large 
quantity of coins. 


of all these, and especially of the coins, leads 


An attentive examination 


to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was 
deposited about the year 910, and the articles 
must be considered such as were worn at ihe 
time of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary 
in breadth from a quarter of an inch to an inch 
and a quarter, and perhaps more. They are 
generally ornamented, and almost all the orna- 
ments are produced by punching with tools of 
various forms. 
but the forms of the punches are very few, the 


The patterns are numerous, 


variations being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than one, or by placing 
the same or differently formed punches at a 
greater or less distance from each other, or by 
varying their direction. 
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In the specimen which we have here en- 
graved, the punch has had a small square end, 
and the ornament is formed by a series of blows 
in transverse or oblique lines. Patterns of the 
period and localities to which these ornaments 
belong are scarcely ever found finished by cast- 
ing or chasing. It would appear also that the 
use of solder to unite the various parts of ob- 
jects was either little known or little practised ; 
for the ends of these ornaments are tied together ; 
and upon other occasions, where union is neces- 
sary, rivets are employed. 








THINGS. 


CHAIR OF DAGOBERT. 


Tue chair, which we here engrave, c/aims to 
be regarded as a great curiosity, on two sepa- 
rate grounds. It is the work of an artist who 
was afterwards canonized, and it was used by 
Napoleon I. on a most important occasion. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, the 
artists of France were highly successful in gold- 
smith’s work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It 
was at this time that Abbon flourished, a gold- 
smith and mint-master, with whom was placed 
the young Eloy, who rose from a simple artisan 
to be the most remarkable man of his century, 
and whose virtues were rewarded by canoniza- 
tion. The apprentice soon excelled his master, 
and his fame caused him to be summoned to 
the throne of Clotaire II., for whom he made 
two thrones of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, from a model made by the King himself, 
who had not been able to find a workman suf- 
ficiently skilful to execute it. The talents and 
probity of St. Eloy also gained him the affection 


of Dagobert I., who intrusted him with many 





important works, and among them with the 
construction of the throne, or chair of state, 
which is the subject of this article. It is made 
of bronze, carved and gilded, and is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship. The oceupant of the 
chair would sit upon a cloth of gold suspended 
from the two side bars. For a long time it was 
preserved in the sacristy of the royal church of 
Saint Denis, at Paris; but it was subsequently 
removed to the Great Library, where it now is. 
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It was upon this chair that Napoleon I., in 
August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the 
Legion of Honor to the soldiers of the army 
assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Napoleon caused the chair to be brought 
from Paris for the express purpose. 


EGYPTIAN STANDARDS. 


Tuts engraving represents a group of Egypt- 
ian standards as they were used in’the army in 
the time of Pharaoh. 






, 


Each regiment or company had its own pecu- 
liar banner or standard, which were therefore 
very numerous and various in their devices. 
A beast, bird, or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal 
name in a cartouche, or a symbolic combination 
As 
they appear to have been objects of supersti- 


of emblems, were the most common forms. 


tious veneration that were selected for this pur- 
pose, they must have contributed greatly to the 
enthusiasm so highly valued in battle; and 
instances are common in all history of despond- 
ing courage revived, and prodigies of valor 
performed, on behalf of those objects which 
were so identified with national and personal 
honor. 

Allusions to standards, banners, and ensigns 
The four 
divisions in which the tribes of Israel marched 


are frequent in the Holy Scriptures. 


through the wilderness had each its governing 
standard, and tradition has assigned to these 
ensigns the respective forms of the symbolic 
cherubim seen in the vision by Ezekiel and 
John—that of Judah being a lion, that of Reu- 
ben a man, that of Ephraim an ox, and that of 
Dan an eagle. 

The post of standard-bearer was at all times 
of the greatest importance, and none but officers 


| 
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of approved valor were ever chosen for such a 
service; hence Jehovah, describing the ruin 
and discomfiture which He was about to bring on 
the haughty King of Assyria, says, ‘‘ And they 
shall be as when a standard-bearer fainteth.” 


ANCIENT DANISH SHIELD. 


In Asia, from whence the greater number, 
probably all, of the European nations have 
migrated, numerous implements and weapons 
of copper have been discovered in a particular 
class of graves; nay, in some of the 
old and long-abandoned mines in that 
country, workmen’s tools have been 
discovered, made of copper, and of 
very remote antiquity. We see, more- 
over, how, at a later period, attempts 
were made to harden copper, and to 
make it better suited for cutting imple- 
ments by a slight intermixture, princi- 
Hence arose that mixed 
which the 
Of this metal, then, 
~ the Northmen of the ‘‘ bronze period”’ 

formed their armor, and, among nu- 


_ pally of tin. 
= metal to name of bronze 


has been given. 


merous other articles, three shields 
have been discovered, which are made 
wholly of bronze, and we here give a 
sketch of the smallest of them, which 
is about nineteen inches in diameter, the other 
two being twenty-four. 





These shields are formed of somewhat thin 
plates of bronze, the edge being turned over a 
thick wire of metal to prevent the sword pene- 
trating too deeply. The handle is formed of a 
cross-bar placed at the reverse side of the centre 
boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand. 





MARRIAGES may be celebrated in bowers as 
fair as those of Eden, but they must, in the end, 
be put to proof in the workshops of the world.. 

















AUNT SOPHIE’S 


BY LUCY 


‘‘Wett, mother, I find that I must go to 
B to-morrow,”’’ said Mr. Laselle, cheerfully, 
as he stood in the sitting-room, waiting the 
sound of the tea-bell. 

‘‘ And, if interpret yourtone of voice rightly, 





you wish the company of your wife for the 
journey,”’ replied Aunt Sophie, smiling. 

‘Not quite so fast. Pray, what would you do 
at a city hotel while I must be doing business ? 
Would you not prefer giving your brother and 
his family a glad surprise at W—— ?”’ 
**Indeed I should. Thank you for thinking 


of it.’’ 

As Mr. and Mrs. Laselle stepped from the 
cars at W——, on the following day, the latter 
exclaimed— 


‘There ’s Howard, yonder, talking with the 
tall, pale gentleman. How grave they both 
look !”’ 

Just then, however, the gladness flashed upon 
his face, like light upon a noble picture, and he 
advanced rapidly to greet his sister and her 
husband. 

**Don’t stop to talk to me now,” said Mrs. 
Laselle, as she shook his hand cordially, ‘‘ for 
Charles is going on directly.” 

** Are you, Charles? Then let me introduce 
my friend Wells to you, and do you give him 
some of your never-failing fund of cheerfulness, 
for he sadly needs ii.”’ 

Mr. Wells came forward at the beck of his 
friend, who had barely time to introduce the 
gentlemen, and express his pleasure at seeing 
them together, when the peremptory “ All 
aboard !’? warned them to their places. 

As the train moved away, and the brother 
and sister seated themselves in the waiting car- 
riage, Mr. Wilmot said— 

**T cannot easily express the pleasure which 
this chance meeting of my friend with Charles 
gives me. Wells is going to the city to consult 
an eminent physician; but his disease will defy 
the power of medicine, unless care be taken to 
raise his spirits.’’ 

** Does his ill health cause his melancholy?” 
inquired Aunt Sophie. 

**O no; he was well and strong till, about a 
year ago, his only child, a daughter just in the 
He had, a brief 
time before, retired from business, and, upon 


loom of maidenhood, died. 
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her death, he gave himself so wholly to his grief 
that his own health was undermined. For his 
wife’s sake, he has tried various remedies, but 
nothing seems to do him any good.”’ 

‘Of course not; he must go out of himself, 
and take a hearty interest in something, if he 
would be well again. An invalid can never 
afford to be selfish.’’ 

** Well, Charles will help him to a glimpse of 
the bright side of this world, I think, and one 
cannot tell how much good that may do. But 
I have not yet told you how delighted I am to 
have you here. I am unusually glad, and that 
is saying a great deal, for the sight of your 
bonnie face is always as welcome to me as that 
of the sun aftera long rain. Only last evening 
we were wishing that you did not live so far 
away.’’ 

**T cannot realize the distance, since, until 
about this time yesterday, I have had no 
thought of seeing you this season, and now I 
am here, expecting to hear you tell me of your 
Has Clara got rid of the 
influenza, which was troubling her when she 


wife and daughter. 


wrote ?”’ 

**O yes, and fallen upon a worse distemper, 
I believe; but I have no patience to tell you 
of it. 
ahead. 
takes a woman to talk of such matters. Un- 
fortunately—at least, so I have been thinking 


The truth is, I have been seeing breakers 
My wife will represent our case; it 


lately—a man must feel when his own daughter 
is concerned. However, I guess you will see 
clear water—you were always famous for that 


Helen, 


too, has complete confidence in your judg- 


—and I am ready to follow your lead. 


ment.”’ 

‘*But Clara? 
for her, not for your wife ?’’ 

‘True enough, the silly child; but I think I 


should easily manage her case, if her mothe) 


I thought your anxiety was 


would not persist in regarding her as entitled 
to pity, indulgence, and all that sort of thing. 
You see—though I did not mean to tell you a 
word about it—Helen and I never had so serious 
a disagreement in all of our married life before, 
as we are in now, just about that child.” 

**T hope you are not expecting me to step 
between you as an umpire,’’ said Aunt Sophie, 
in surprise. 


or 
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*““Q no, nothing of that sort. There is no 
unkind feeling between us. If you just show 
Helen that she is wrong, she will yield so grace- 
fully that I shall only love her better for the 
mistake she has made.”’ 

‘** And what if I see that my respected brother 
is wrong ?’’ said Aunt Sophie, archly. 

‘*T am afraid you will have a pretty hard 
subject for your logic, though I will try to hold 
myself open to conviction,’’ was the rejoinder, 
as the carriage stopped. 

Mrs. Wilmot and her daughter greeted Aunt 
Sophie with charming cordiality ; but the ani- 
mated conversation of the group would have 
little interest for us, my reader. 

The evening was fast wearing away, when 
Mr. Wilmot said that, as he had been an idler 
during the afternoon, he must leave them for 
a little A few moments later, Clara, 
who, since the first exclamations of delighted 


time. 


surprise, which had evinced her joy at the 
coming of her aunt, had become gradually 
taciturn and absent-minded, abruptly bade her 
companions ‘‘ Good-night,’’ and left the room. 

Mrs. Wilmot sighed, as she said: ‘‘ Our merry- 
hearted Clara is scarcely herself, of late ; but I 
suppose I ought not to wish her to remain 
always a child.” 

‘*No, indeed,” replied Aunt Sophie, ‘‘ but I 
would have her retain her childish buoyancy of 
spirits. She will need that all through life.” 

‘* Yes, and I hope she will be happier by and 
by. I try all I can to comfort her now, but she 
is so fearful of displeasing her father, and he, 
I must say, though perhaps I should not, seems 
perfectly regardless of her feelings.’’ 

‘How? Her father would not wilfully grieve 
her f’’ 

**Certainly not, but he will persist in con- 
sidering her as achild. She is very favorably 
impressed by, if not absolutely in love with, a 
gentleman against whom Mr. Wilmot has some 
prejadice. I cannot persuade him to believe 
that this may involve Clara’s future happiness, 
since he has told her that she must look out 
that young Grey never calls here again, unless 
she wishes him forbidden tocome. Mr. Wilmot 
knows that Clara will not disobey him, and he 
thinks this command will wholly settle the 
I wish it might, I am sure.’? And 
the fond mother’s eyes were dim with tears. 

‘Tell me something of this Grey,’’ said 
**Do you like his appearance ?’’ 


inatter. 


Aunt Sophie. 
‘* Yes, I confess that I do. 
looking, has agreeable manners, and has been 


He is very good- 


very gentlemanly in his attentions to Clara, as 


well as pleasantly deferential to me.”’ 








‘* What fault does Howard find with him ?’’ 

‘*Oh, he says his character is unsound and 
lacks a foundation; but he does not care to 
say much against the young man, since it is 
enough for him that Clara is altogether too 
young to know whom she does like. He tells 
her to forget Grey, and he thinks she will obey 
him. She tries to do so, but every effort 
strengthens her woman’s nature, and, I verily 
believe, she has a much stronger feeling for 
Grey than she would have done, had nothing 
been said to her, any way.”’ 

‘Very likely. I suppose, however, that you 
say as little as possible upon the subject ?”’ 

‘*Why, Idon’t know. I like Grey, and Clara 
knows it, and she seems to like to talk of 
him.”’ 

‘*And you, too, enjoy the conversations, 
which carry your thoughts back to your own 
girlhood, and gratify your womanly love of 
romance, if I mistake not ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot, hesitatingly. ‘I 
value Clara’s confidence, and she is very frank 
with me. Now that Mr. Grey no longer comes 
here, she always tells me when she meets him, 
and often what he says.”’ 

‘* How old is Clara!’’ said Aunt Sophie, ab- 
ruptly, as her brother entered. 

‘She will be eighteen next month,’’ was her 
mother’s reply. 

Mrs. Laselle looked to her brother with a 
meaning smile, as she said: ‘‘ Howard, I am 
thinking you need to learn something more 
than you know of a woman’s nature.” 

‘*There is no one from whom I would more 
willingly take a lesson upon the subject than 
yourself. Will you favor me to-night ?’’ 

“*T can tell you, to-night, that a girl very 
rarely likes to be treated as a child at eighteen, 
particularly if she loves.’’ 

‘*But Clara’s silly fancy is not love. Such 
a man as Herbert Grey is not capable of inspir- 
ing a girl of Clara’s good sense with a real pas- 
sion.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ said Aunt Sophie, seriously, 
‘* very sensible and intelligent girls have loved 
very noble ideals, and imagined they found 
them realized in very worthless men. Miss 
Bremer’s ‘pale lady married to a dream’ may 
be found in more than one assembly.” 

‘* You would not imply that Clara will marry 
Grey? She shall not; I will never con—’’ 

‘*Stop, Howard,’’ Mrs. Laselle interposed, 
‘‘make no rash speeches; they are never profit- 
able.”’ 

‘*You do not surely believe that Clara would 
marry without my consent ?’’ 
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**No, I do not, for I could neither call that 
young lady sensible nor intelligent who would 
marry against the will of a kind father; but, 
as I understand the present state of things, 
you may be ready with your consent, even 
against your better judgment.” 

**It seems impossible !’’ was Mr. Wilmot’s 
ejaculated response. 

‘*Let us see! Helen and Clara are both pre- 
possessed in favor of the young man. They 
hardly dare think, as yet, that you are harsh 
or unfeeling, but they are sure you know no- 
thing of the strength of the feelings you oppose. 
Your wife and daughter exert a constant influ- 
ence over you, for you will very soon miss the 
wonted cheerfulness of your home. Clara will 
be sure that she can never be happy while you 
are unjust to him who has chosen her before 
all others, and, by and by, you will begin to 
believe that ‘love is blind,’ and you may be 
disposed to make the best of the matter by 
yielding.”’ 

‘*But what would you have me do? Shall I 
make no exertion to save our chief treasure ?’’ 

‘Yes, but do not content yourself with so 
general an accusation of Mr. Grey as that his 
character has no foundation.’’ 

** You would not have me report all his fool- 
ish speeches and little meannesses ?”’ 

‘*No, I would prefer your giving your wife 
and daughter a chance to see for themselves. 
Do not prevent Clara’s seeing him except for 
brief interviews, at rare intervals. Let her 
meet him as she meets your friends, and she 
will more correctly judge of his character.’’ 

‘What? Shall I offer no opposition to his 
suit ?” 

** Yes, but let it be careful and gentlemanly. 
It has been said that, ‘if you would hasten a 
match, oppose it ;’ and I have heard the re- 
mark cited as proving the obstinacy of girls in 
love. Girls are not obstinate, but overdone 
opposition defeats itself, by making the perse- 
cuted lover seem better than he is. Every 
fault which is wrongfully laid to his charge 
reveals a virtue; while his opportunities for 
showing a forgiving spirit are excellent capital 
for an artful lover.”’ 

** What shall I do?’’ 

‘*T can scarcely tell you. It is your duty to 
give careful thought to the subject. Of this, 
however, I am sure—no kind father should 
neglect an opportunity for cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of him who would be his son-in- 
law. You gentlemen judge of each other much 
better than women can do. 
our intuitions, and a handsome face and win- 


We depend upon 





ning address, though it may be an artful one, 
often put these at fault.’’ 

‘*But I have become sufficiently acquainted 
with Grey to dislike him.” 

‘*Then, tell Helen and Clara of your dislike, 
but respect their liking as you would have your 
dislike respected. Invite him to your house as 
your guest, not as Clara’s, and let her hear 
your conversation as gentlemen. Invite him 
here, too, to meet friends. Give her opportu- 
nities for becoming acquainted with his real cha- 
racter. She must meet him in general society. 
Let her meet him here, and these chance meet- 
ings will cause no embarrassment. Her reason 
will be oftener on the watch, and, if he be play- 
ing a part to win her esteem, she will soon catch 
him off his guard. Let her youth be an excuse 
for declining marked attentions from any one. 
You had better devote your evenings to attend- 
ing her to concerts, lectures, and parties, than 
allow her to accompany one in whom you have 
not perfect confidence. By such thoughtful 
care for her happiness as I would recommend, 
you will increase Clara’s love for you, and 
make her even more anxious to see her duty 
as you see it. If you treat her as a child, the 
lover, who meets her with the deference due to 
her as a woman, will have more influence than 
he can do if you, too, rely upon her judgment, 
and study to meet the demands for incitements 
to expansion of herearnest human soul. Helen, 
too,’’ continued Aunt Sophie, turning to Mrs. 
Wilmot, who had been a silent, but interested 
As I 
have said to Howard that he must give you 


listener, ‘‘has her duty in this matter. 


opportunities for judging impartially young 
Grey, I would say to you, be careful that you 
lose no chance for thus judging. Learn his 
principles, note how he speaks of women, and 
be sure that he is a noble, unselfish man, before 
you encourage Clara to talk of him. Do not 
let her artless reports of pleasant attentions re- 
mind you of times in the past. But I did not 
think to say so much. You must talk the 
matter over together; I think there is little 
doubt of your both being misled, if you strive 
earnestly to judge wisely. 
in a measure, a lottery, so long as there are so 
and a 


Marriage must be, 
many blanks in woman’s garb, such 
multitude of worse than blanks 
guise of men; but I trust that we may never 


wearing the 


see a loved child unworthily mated, and feel 
that we have been culpably careless concerning 
her fate.’’ 

““T acknowledge,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot, ‘‘ that 
I never before realized that I had so clear a 
duty about it. I have been content with gall- 
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ing marriage a lottery, and hoping that my 
loved one would draw a prize, though I have 
seen nothing which I could do to help her, 
and, perhaps, have not tried to see.”’ 

**You remind me of a bit of advice I heard 
Charles giving a young friend, as she was about 
starting for her distant home. He bade her 
take in about the centre car of the 
train, or in the last, if there were but two; 


her seat 


and when she asked if it would not be too self- 
ish to be looking for her own safety when all 
would be equally anxious for the comparatively 
safe seats, he told her never to mind about the 
others, but take care of herself, for there would 
be enough of the thoughtless or ignorant who 
more 


contentedly in those 


if maimed for life, in 


would sit just as 
dangerous places, and, 
a partial ‘smash-up,’ would never realize that 
there was a reason for those in the centre cars 
escaping unhurt. So I would tell you that 
there will be thoughtless ones to fill the for- 
ward car of impulse and passion, as well as 
the lage 
but do you see that Clara is between them, in 


ird one of selfish, worldly calculation; 


the place to which prayerful prudence would 
assign her, and then ask God’s blessing on her 
future, for even the centre may not stand un- 
harmed in a general wreck.’’ 

When Mr. Wilmot and his daughter met, 
the following morning, he said— 

**Clara, I have been thinking the matter over, 
and I see that you have as good a right to your 
epinions as I to mine, till one of us has convinced 
the other; so I shall invite your friend Grey here 
occasionally, to visit me, this year, but if he is 
the man you think him to be, he may come to 
see you next. You will distrust him alittle now, 
Ido; but, if I find him better than I 
have supposed him to be, I will gladly acknow- 
ledge it. If, on the contrary, you are disap- 
pointed in him, you will be glad that I have 


because 


not allowed your name to be coupled with his 
by the gossips. I shall invite him here to meet 
your Uncle Charles, upon his return.”’ 
**Thank you, father; 
Mr. Grey, if you become acquainted with him. 


I am sure you will like 


I don’t wish to be anything but your little girl 
at present; but, you know, I did not like to 
have Herbert’s feelings injured by being for- 
bidden to come, and, besides, father, I did not 
quite like to have you think me so foolish.” 

I have the 
greatest confidence in your judgment, where 


‘* We misunderstood each other. 


you have an opportunity for comparing.”’ 
This brief conversation seemed to dissipate 


all Clara’s trouble, and she joined her mother 
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in her efforts to make Aunt Sophie’s visit a 
pleasant one. 

When Mr. Laselle returned, he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Wells. 

*“*T have brought my physician with me. 
Does not my improved appearance do credit to 
his skill?’’ was the latter’s greeting to Mr. 
Wilmot; hastened to introduce his 
companions as his niece and her husband, Dr. 
Jewett. 

There was, indeed, an almost magical change 


and he 


in the gentleman, as he gave an animated ac- 
count of the little white globules which had 
had so marvellous an effect. It appeared that 
Dr. Jewett, who was the son of a friend of Mr. 
Laselle’s, had gained an extensive practice in 
the town of C His 
wife, however, found the sea air too bracing, 
and he foresaw the necessity of his ultimately 
seeking another home, though his present jour- 
ney had been taken merely for the purpose of 
leaving her in some healthy inland town to 
Mr. Laselle first saw them 


, before his marriage. 





board, for a time. 
a depot where the cars were delayed for a 
connecting train, which was behind time. He 
presented Mr. Wells, and that gentleman almost 
immediately asked the lady’s maiden name. 


at 


U 


Upon being told, he said— 
‘*T thought so; 
not remember anything of your Uncle Henry?” 
Mrs. Jewett did remember many things con- 


you are my niece. Do you 


cerning him, and her pleasant recollections of 
his home, as she had visited it in her child- 
hood, interested him. 

When Dr. Jewett asked if he could have 
sufficient confidence in him to take some little 
white globules for the headache from which he 
was suffering, he took them readily, and, as 
the cars were about starting, he seated himself 
by his niece, whom he found a very agreeable 
companion. 

An hour later, when Dr. Jewett inquired 
concerning his headache, he had wholly for- 
gotten it, but had thought of something better, 
he said, and abruptly proposed that, instead of 
looking for a temporary home for Mrs. Jewett, 
he should come with her to W——. ‘I may 
as well try you,” he urged, ‘‘as that famous 
Dr. G Your little doses will not be very 
hard to take, at all events, and Mr. Laselle here 
There is a fine open- 





thinks you will cure me. 
ing for a physician, just now, in W 
have lately lost two, and you cannot do better 


, for we 





than to take advantage of it.’’ 

Mr. Wells was really in earnest with his 
plan, and Dr. Jewett did not require very much 
He was, 


persuading to partially agree to it. 
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however, anxious to visit the city, and Mr. 
Wells, who had accepted some commissions, 
was willing. He took his ‘“‘sugar plums,” as 
he called them, each day, and devoted the 
greater part of the time, when the other gentle- 
men were occupied, to visiting objects of inte- 
rest with niece. Dr. Jewett requested him to 
be as cheerful as possible when with the lady, 
and his unselfish thought for her good was of 
great advantage to him. 

Mrs. Wilmot proposed a party, to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Laselle to their friends; but her 
husband objected. His plan was to insure an 
old-fashioned evening visit from Mr. Wells and 
Dr. Jewett, with their ladies, by inviting them 
He 
chose to invite Mr. Grey, for the evening only. 
Aunt Sophie noticed the eager delight with 


She was 


to come to tea, and remain in the evening. 


which Clara anticipated the evening. 
pleased to learn that the young girl had often 
listened with lively interest to the conversations 
of her father and Mr. Wells upon politics and 
other subjects of general interest ; for she saw 
that Clara had thus gained an ideal of a gentle- 
man which no characterless youth would be 
likely to meet. 

Herbert Grey congratulated himself upon 
receiving an invitation to spend an evening at 
Mr. Wilmot’s. He had tried earnestly to win 
the affections of Clara, and, in liis day-dreams, 
she figured as his wife, although he had no 
particular love for her. In truth, though he 
could talk very flippantly of the sentiment, and 
quote some of the sweetest poetry, he had little 
faith in it as a reality. He thought Clara a 
pretty, lively girl, who would bring him fortune 
enough to pay his bills for some time, and would 
manage his house with care. He did not ob- 
ject to hearing her talk enthusiastically, as she 
often did, of the duties of life; though he had 
not the slightest sympathy with her. He in- 
tended to offer her his precious self, so soon as 
he could hope for the approval of her parents, 
and then all her duties would be owing to him. 
Now, he took some pains to read the books she 
admired, and frequent the church she attended, 
that he might make himself agreeable to her ; 
but he anticipated the time when no such care 
to ‘* humor her notions’? would be necessary. 

We will not attempt to record the pleasant 
conversation, which, commencing at the tea- 
table, met no interruption till the arrival of Mr. 
The ladies occasionally joined in it, but 
were mostly interested, appreciating listeners. 


Grey. 


Clara enjoyed it as a rare intellectual treat, 
and, as she listened, hoped that Herbert Grey 
He did so, and Mr. Wil- 


might come early. 
VOL. LxX.—20 








mot, after presenting him to his friends, told 
him the subject of conversation, Mr. 
Wells repeated the remark he had just made, 
and was followed by an animated rejoinder from 
Dr. Jewett. Mr. Grey was not interested, and 
soon took a seat near Clara, saying, in an under- 
tone, that he disliked these general conversa- 
tions; he should much prefer hearing only her 


when 


own sweet voice. The remark was intended as 
complimentary, but it jarred sadly upon her fee!- 
ings, and she answered, rather coolly, that, as he 
had come on purpose to make the acquaintance 
of her friends, he must not neglect the opportu- 
nity. After this, he gave his attention to the 
speakers, and often spoke himself; but the 
companionship was evidently not congenial. 
The contrast between the two younger gentle- 
men was too strongly marked to be overlooked 
by the most careless observer. Dr. Jewett was 
less of a conservative in his views than his 
elder friends, but his every word had weight ; 
while Mr. Grey made light speeches upon serious 
subjects, and seemed to have no views of hig 
own. 

After the departure of their guests, as Mrs. 
Wilmot was saying that she had been disap- 
pointed in Grey, her husband interrupted her 
with the remark that she must have failed to 
notice his gallantry in folding Mrs. Wells’ shawl, 
and gracefully laying it upon her shoulders ; 
adding that, if he was an adept at such accom- 
plishments, he must be a captivating man 
Clara blushed, and Aunt So- 
phie remarked that most girls would be willing 


among the girls. 


their lovers should first learn to fold shawls for 
their shoulders, though few would care to teach 
them to converse rationally, and then changed 
the subject, as she was sure that Clara’s own 
thoughts would, just then, be her best monitors, 

After his daughter left the room, Mr. Wilmot 
asked Aunt Sophie’s opinion of Mr. Grey. She 
replied :— 

‘*T think you were right when you said his 
character lacks a foundation. It is evident he 
has no fixed principles. He may, if he wins a 
good wife, make a respectable member of so- 
ciety ; but he is quite as likely to fall before the 
first temptation to an evil course.” 

**Do you now think that Clara loves him ?”’ 

‘* She doubtless loves what she has imagined 
him to be, though, perhaps, his chief claim to 
her interest is founded upon the fact that she be- 
lieves he loves her ardently, and she is respon- 
sible for a powerful influence overhim. I think 
you need have no anxiety about her on his 
account, for he will not persevere in a suit where 
he has the approval of three to win, and she 
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will be glad when he discontinues attentions 
which will, ere long, be distasteful to-her.”’ 

Two years later, Mr. and Mrs. Laselle received 
a pressing invitation from Clara to be present at 
her wedding. ‘‘Come as long as possible be- 
fore the important day, dear auntie,’’ she wrote, 
‘‘that you may become acquainted with Cla- 
rence. I know you liked Dr. Jewett; his brother 
is even superior to him, father says, and you 
may be sure I believe him with my whole 
heart.”’ 

There were no ‘‘ breakers ahead’’ to mar the 
joy of this visit. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot had 
perfect confidence in Clarence Jewett, and felt 
that they were not losing a daughter, but gain- 
ing a noble son. Clara was a proud, happy 
bride, looking up to her gifted husband with a 
love that was founded upon respect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells, too, welcomed our friends to W——, 
and Aunt Sophie’s quick sympathies were wak- 
ened to their joys. Mr. Wells had persuaded 
Dr. Jewett to occupy a part of his large man- 
sion, and thus it had again become a cheerful 
home. He had sought the welfare of his niece, 
and had reaped a rich reward of happiness for 
himself, in that she was like a daughter to him, 
while for her winning little Henry, his heart 
expanded with a new, happifying love. 





Shall we turn from this bright picture to 
glance after Herbert Grey? As Aunt Sophie 
was looking over the tasteful cards of invitation 
for the wedding party, she saw the address of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Grey. 

‘Mr. Grey is married, then ?’’ she remarked 
to Clara. 

**O yes,” she replied, ‘‘he married in less 
than six months after you were here. A charm- 
ing young heiress came to visit an aunt, and, 
as he had already grown tired of trying to talk 
with father, he played the agreeable to her. 
She, poor girl, had no friends to help her to see 
how shallow he was, and therefore married him. 
Her wealth has proved a snare to his feet, and 
he is fast dissipating it in fast living. We 
should not invite him here, were it not that 
we pity his poor wife, who is already slighted 
upon his account. I am sure I ought to feel 
sympathy for her, for I can realize how com 
pletely she was deceived.” 

Since her marriage, Clara Jewett has not es- 
caped all trial, but every sorrow has linked her 
heart more closely with that of her noble life 
companion, who cheers and encourages her mid 
everyday duties, as well as shares and height- 
ens all her best thoughts and holiest aspira- 
tions. 





Slidell 


DRESS: HOW 
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Who is there amongst us wholly indifferent 
on this point? We really think not one. Some 
may be careless, and some misjudging, yet even 
the most eccentric have some fancy of supe- 
riority in their oddities. Our desire is simply 
to advise and aid those who are not confident 
in their own good taste. Simple as the sub- 
ject of dress may be, and frivolous as many 
deem it, yet it is very essential, and, indeed, 
important. We would not have it occupy all 
the attention of our fair friends, but we wish 
to assist those who would dress well, without 
devoting too much thought to the attainment 
of this object. 

All are indebted, more or less, to the adorn- 
ments of the person. Let them be neglected, 
and the deficiency would be evident, even 
though the cause might not be traced. There- 
fore, let us give it our attention, and see in 
what we can improve that which is good, and 
remedy that which is defective. Our province 
is to advise, not to dictate ; therefore, we must 


TO ADORN THE 


f 





PERSON. 


M. Te 


make no rules absolute. The most attractive 
part of our subject, of course, is taste and 
style; yet we consider many useful hints with 
regard to neatness, quality, and expenditure. 
There is no doubt that the grand regulator of 
dress must be the purse; yet the humble, by 
good taste, may furnish an agreeable contrast, 
and, in fact, gain more in appearance by neat 
and well-chosen garments, than the rich in 
gaudy attire. The great difficulty with most 
of our fair friends is conformity of habiliments, 
the temptations of the plate-glass windows so 
often leading them to purchase dresses without 
having one other article of attire to correspond. 
The dress, of course, must be worn, at the sacri- 
fice of good taste. In our days, dress, as well 
as cookery, has become a science, as much as 
an art; even the minutiw of a lady’s dress, 
such as the purse, pocket-handkerchief, etc., 
are now objects of care and labor. We remem- 
ber, not very many years ago, when a piain 
silk or leather purse was considered all-suffi- 
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cient; at present, each lady seems to use a 
purse of more artistic production than her 
neighbor. As we remember well when crochet- 
work and knitting were mysteries and high ac- 
complishments, and we consider that we are 
indebted for the wide dissemination of the taste 
for working and the means of producing the 
many beautiful articles we now see to the 
Lady’s Book, we hope, in the same way, that 
our trifling efforts, through its pages, will not 
prove vain, and that we shortly may witness 
the evidence of an improved taste and style in 
dress. 

We have no paucity of material to complain 
of now; the varieties of texture and design 
are endless. Our chief difficulty lies in selec- 
tion. Neither can we murmur at excessive 
prices. We are told that a Roman empress 
was refused by her lord a robe of silk as being 
too costly! In our days, the most simple 
maiden is clad in what a Roman empress could 
not afford. Cotton and its beautiful printed 
varieties was but little known in those days; 
the empress was therefore condemned to heavy 
woollen textures—not baréges—or stiff and un- 
pliable robes of linen. It is true, the long and 
flowing drapery looks well and classical in 
sculpture, yet in fact it could not have been 
as pleasant and convenient as our own style. 

Let us now to our task—to consider and re- 
view our dresses, bonnets, and shawis, or their 
These claim our first attention ; 
but we shall not omit the many minor articles 
forming the toilet of a lady. It is not to be 
denied, that all of us acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the French in everything that apper- 
tains to the toilet; then let us endeavor to 
discover the main points and reasons of that 
superiority. Why do we always blindly follow 


substitutes. 


their dictates, and yet never approach them ? 
We are led by the mere spirit of imitation, un- 
guided by reason. We believe it is natural to 
French women to dress well, and they give the 
What- 
ever they pronounce comme il faut we fancy and 


subject less consideration than we do. 


follow, very seldom thinking of the comme tl faut 
ourselves. Fashion is woman’s idol, or what the 
magazines and their dressmakers designate as 
fashion. We blindly follow fashion, without 
consulting its becomingness; neither do we 
consider sufficiently the changes of season— 
that a summer fashion will not suit a winter 
dress; and if we wear tarletan flounces on 
muslins and zephyr baréges, we must do the 
same on heavy merinos and gloomy carmelites. 
Again, our ladies will make a material fit only 
for morning wear in a full-dress style, and vice 





versa. This is bad taste, and gives the appear- 
ance of being ill-dressed. 

We will now review a little our material for 
dresses. We are infinitely better off in this 
respect than our great-grandmothers of seventy 
years since; ay, and even have a very much 
greater variety of choice than our mothers hal 
twenty-five years ago. Every season brings a 
number of novelties in designs and textures, 
for our choice and use. Every quarter of the 
globe sends its fabrics, formerly’ rare indeed, 
and to be obtained only at a great cost. Our 
own manufactures, too, are greatly improved, 
although the old ladies say there are no such 
cottons made as in their days. There are, in- 
deed, but we procure a silk dress for the price 
they paid for one of their cottons. To our own 
taste, a cotton dress, good and neat in pattern, 
is, for most ladies, young ones especially, the 
prettiest for morning wear; then it must be 
well made. We would recommend every lady 
to be particular on that point, 7. e. to have her 
dress well fitting ; and if economy be the con- 
sideration, let her have two dresses in lieu of 
three, and let the cost of the third pay for the 
making of the two. 

There is a very remarkable reason why the 
French appear, at a general view, so much 
neater than ourselves. It is one which is be- 
yond our power to regulate, and has doubtless 
arisen from our great and practical freedom. 
They have, so to speak, a class-dress, even in 
cities, where there is no decided costume. No 
one thinks in Paris of dressing the same as 
her neighbor, who is in a rank of life superior 
to herself. Servants will not attire themselves 
like the bourgeoisie; these, again, do not imi- 
tate their superiors in rank or station. There- 
fore, all servants will be dressed in neat and 
new apparel, when requisite, and do not pur- 
chase the faded finery of their mistresses, or 
the cheap and gaudy things which look like 
it; and the marchande de mode would disdain 
to wear the cast-off velvets of a duchess. She 
finds her own neat merino and straw bonnet 
much more becoming her style and station. 

The French pay, too, a much greater atten- 
tion to combination and assimilation of colors ; 
and their linen, collars, etc. are got up with so 
much greater care, which gives the finish to 
their dress. We cannot complain of this as 
much as we might have done some years ago, 
for collars, caps, etc. are generally ironed in 
the French style. 

Having now seen in what material points we 
differ from the French, let us consider how best 


we shall dress ourseives. Much we fear we 
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shall have to encounter ‘‘ Fashion’’ at every 


point; and we certainly are of opinion that, 
if the ‘‘ Bloomer costume’’ were to appear in 
the Lady’s Book on the first of the month, we 
should see it in Chestnut Street or Broadway 
within a week after. We most sincerely trust 
that it will not make its appearance under 
We do 
mire the dress; it is unfeminine, and therefore 
We are thoroughly delighted 


that those nondescript paletots have disap- 


such authoritative auspices. not ad- 


to be avoided. 





peared, and the graceful mantillas for summer, 
and bernous for winter wear, have substituted 
them. With the cloaks there is a little incon- 
sistency prevailing, when lace hoods are worn 
A hood is most surely 
meant as a protection from weather; in such 
materials it can afford none, and is a most un- 
graceful appendage, giving the effect of high 


upon silken mantles! 


shoulders. In consideration of its probable 


utility, we can pardon it for winter wear. 
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Ah, the cheek and eye will fade! 

bea ity owns immortal grace 

Thr 
There is beauty’s dwelling-place! 

V ANDERHOFP. 


| 


ned she sits within the soul, 


Cuartes Dennis and his sister Harriet were 
seated in their parlor, before a cheerfully glow- 
ing grate. He was engaged in reading ‘ Hia- 
watha,’’ fresh from the press, to his listening 
sister. If there was any accomplishment in 
which Charles especially excelled, it was the 
art of reading. As his sister sat in rapt atten- 
tion, listening to those musical numbers, as 
they flowed from his lips, she almost thought 
that she heard an echo of the murmuring winds 
and waterfalls, the deep-toned thunder in the 
mountains, and the majestically rolling rivers 
in the valleys of the distant west, while, in 
faney, she saw the red man in the wildness of 
his native home. 

He read on and on, regardless of the flight 
of time, until the clock on the mantle told them 
that their morning’s reading had extended some 
time into the afternoon. He then put the vol- 
ume aside, to be resumed at some future time. 
Seating himself very comfortably on the sofa, 
he turned to his sister, and, in a playful man- 
ner, said— 

‘* What do you think of Miss Saunier, sister, 
Miss Ada Saunier ?”’ 

‘‘T can hardly tell you, brother,”’ said Har- 


riet, ‘‘never having thought much about her.’’ 


‘* You are acquainted with her ?’’ 

‘* Partially.”’ 

‘*She told me she was very well acquainted 
with you—that she was in attendance at Madam 
Rose] 


there, and roomed with you. 


le’s boarding-school at the time you were 
I wonder that I 


have never heard you mention her.”’ 


SANDFORD. 


| 





‘‘She was in the boarding-school about a 
You are mistaken, however, as it re- 
She occupied a 


year. 
gards her rooming with me. 
room next mine. As there was a door leading 
from my roem into hers, she may have regarded 
these rooms as one suite; but this door was 
always locked, and Madam Roselle kept the 
key.”’ 

‘*It seems that there was a door between 
your hearts, which was also locked. Wonder 
if I could not invent a key which would un- 
loose this barrier, that there might be an inter- 
change of sympathies and affections between 
you?’’ 

“1 will this task, 
brother, as I fear it would be a hopeless one.”’ 

‘*Why, Harriet, has Ada ever injured you?’’ 


‘*‘T have no knowledge of ever having been 


excuse you from dear 


’ 


injured by her.’ 

‘* Dear sister, this is not like you to cherish 
a feeling of ill-will on account of any school- 
girl disaffection. Do forgive the past, and you 
, 


and Ada become friends again.’ 

‘*T am very sorry, Charles, that you think I 
would cherish a feeling of ill-will towards any 
one, especially such a person as Ada Saunier. 
I have none other than the kindest of feelings 
towards her; but I do not think this is any 
reason why I should cultivate her acquaint- 
ance more than that of the many others to 
whom I may feel kindly.”’ 

‘‘Why do you object to a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with her, Hattie ?”’ 

‘* Because I do not think such an acquaint- 
ance would be pleasant or profitable, Charles.” 

‘* Would it be the reverse ?”’ 
‘*T fear that it might.” 


‘‘T think you are prejudiced, sister.’’ 
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** Possibly.” 

‘* Will you cultivate her acquaintance, Hattie, 
just to please me ?”’ 

‘**IT will, Charles, if you have a good reason 
for wishing me to do so.”’ 

**T have the best reason in the world, Hattie, 
if I may be permitted to reason on the subject 
of a passion which has so lately seized me. 
You have always had my entire confidence, so 
I will not withhold it now. I will tell you all 
—‘make a clean breast of it.’” 

“‘T understand all you would say, brother. 
Have you declared this passion to its fair ob- 
ject?” 

** No, sister, I have not confessed it even to 
my own heart until last evening. I have ad- 
mired her for a long time—all the season ; but 
last evening I first awoke to the consciousness 
that my heart was really a captive, and that 
Ada was the fair victor.” 

** What new weapon could she have brought 
into service last evening, to have effected so 
important a conquest ?”’ 

‘Oh, the most delightful in the world, and 
the most skilfully managed! Did not 
observe how almost radiantly beautiful she 
looked ? 


you 


Such a perfect face ! 
‘Those lips are Cupid's graceful bow, 


That smile his sunlit arrow. 


** You forget, brother, that I was not present 
at the party her uncle gave for her last eve- 
ning.” 

I was hardly conscious 
of any other presence than that of Ada. She 
It would 


** Beg pardon, sis. 


looked so almost divinely beautiful ! 
hardly seem idolatry to worship her.”’ 

**As you would any other beautiful work of 
art.’’ 

‘*Dear sister, she is one of the most artless 
creatures in the I could not but 
mark the contrast between her and the over- 
dressed, artificial-looking ladies by whom she 
was surrounded. Her dress was of a plain 
gauzy white, fastened at the waist by a girdle 


universe. 


of the most delicate blue. She wore very little 
jewelry. Her hair hung ina profusion of natural 
ringlets, adorned by a single delicate rose of 
nature’s own manufacture, which looked as 


Her 


complexion could not be fairer, her eyes of a 


though it might have blossomed there. 


purer blue, or her form more faultlessly devel- 
oped. 
of nature 


Such perfect models of human statuary, 
’s own chiselling, demand the ad- 
miration of every true lover of the beautiful, 
especially when they are draped and adorned 
with so much simplicity and artlessness.’’ 
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‘*May we not be artfully artless, Charles, to 
speak paradoxically ?”’ 

‘You will at least give Ada the credit of 
possessing a good taste, Harriet ?’’ 

‘* She or her aunt has doubtless studied your 
taste with great success.”’ 

‘*Why do you think so, dear sister ?”’ 

‘*You must think me blind, Charlie, not to 
have observed their manceuvring. I have said 
nothing, and thought very little about it, as I 
supposed her arrows would fall harmlessly at 
your feet; but it has sometimes afforded me a 
little amusement, when I have chanced to be 
present at one of those lifeless parties, where 
congregate ‘men who have nothing to do, and 
women who have nothing to say,’ to watch the 
game of ‘purposes and cross-purposes’ so skil- 
fully being played by uncles, aunts, mammas, 
and ‘ artless’ maidens.’’ 

‘‘T really fear my amiable sister is disposed 
to be censorious to-day ; but I will forgive this 
one offence, as it is by no means characteristic 
of her. But pray tell me, Hattie, what has put 
you in this strange humor ?” 

‘*T am not aware of entertaining a censorious 
spirit, Charles. I make it a principle not to 
speak ill of any one unless necessity demands 
it. Iseldom express my opinions plainly, even 
to you, when they are unfavorable to an absent 
party, lest I should form a habit of evil speak- 
ing, against which I consider it of the utmost 
importance that my sex should especially 
guard.”’ 

‘The principle is doubtless a very commend- 
able one, sister, but, like everything which is 
Will you, 


as an especial favor, tell me plainly your opin- 


good, it may be carried to excess. 


ion of Ada Saunier, as you must surely have 
formed some opinion in regard to her ?’’ 

‘*T will do anything in my power to favor 
you, Charles, if you will promise to take my 
remarks in the spirit in which they are given.’’ 

‘*T promise, Hattie. Proceed.”’ 

Charles made this demand more with a view 
to continue the conversation on this pleasant 
theme than with a thought that his sister’s 
opinion would essentially vary his own; but 
Harriet took this favorable opportunity to speak 
her sentiments plainly. 

‘*T think,’’ said she, ‘‘that Ada is a full- 
blown butterfly of fashion, profoundly ignorant 
of almost every kind of useful knowledge. You 
call her beautiful; here I must join issue with 
you. Young says, and truthfully— 

‘What's female beauty but an air divine, 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces shine?’ 


You will find upon a more intimate acquaintanee 





with Ada that the graces of the mind are al- 
most, if not altogether, wanting in her; and 
that beauty of feature which you now so much 
admire will grow to appear stale and worthless 
to you. I am convinced, also, that her moral 
training has been no better than her mental— 
that she has no rational ideas of life, duty, or 
moral obligation.’’ 

‘*She is quite young,’’ suggested Charles. 
** About twenty,’’ said Harriet. 


‘Is it said Charles. ‘I thought 


possible ¢’’ 
her younger.”’ 

‘Young ladies of her style usually appear 
younger than they really are,’’ said Harriet ; 
‘but when they fade, dear brother, what a 
wreck is left, while 

*Time has small power 
O’er features the mind moulds.’ ”’ 


‘ Indeed,’’ 
how Ada can ever be 


said Charles, ‘‘I can hardly con- 


ceive otherwise than 


eautiful. But this is a world of change, and 


we must submit with as good a grace as possi- 
ble to the ravages of time.”’ 

‘There is a kind of beauty, brother,’’ said 
Harriet, ‘‘which time seems only to mature 
and render more spiritual. An intellectual and 
moral beauty, if 1 may so speak, need not fear 
the effects of added years ; it will improve by 
time, so long as its possessor continues to pro- 
gress in knowledge and goodness.’’ 
‘This reasoning,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ is all very 
well when applied to men; but the ladies were 
made to be beautiful.’’ 

sé Yes,’ 


intelligent, and useful, and good; but 


’ said Harriet, ‘‘ to be beautiful, and 
when 
the first exists alone (if such a thing be possi- 
ble), it is of so small value that its existence 
soon fails to be recognized.’’ 

** With all deference to your judgment, Hat- 
tie,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ I cannot agree with you 
in your opinion of Ada. I cannot but hope 
much of a young lady who possesses so much 
sprightliness as Miss Saunier. Such an angelic 
face, tou! Idowish you could have seen her last 
But then, women are not fit judges 


evening. 


of their sisters’ charms ; they can better appre- 


‘Piercing, steady, intellectual eye, 


And spacious forehead * * * 
But if 


you will accuse me of blindness, I have only to 


than the softer graces of their own sex. 


plead the antiquity of the malady in this es- 
pecial case. The Romans represent the god 
Amor as blindfolded, and I have never learned 
that even the Yankee nation have ever invented 
i means of removing the bandage fi om his orbs. 


What do you say, Hattie?” 
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‘*Did you ever read Coleridge’s explanation 
of the cause of this malady?” said Harriet. 
“If you take him as authority, I think you 
will conclude you have not, in this case, been 
in the least affected with it. Here is the book. 
Let-us read 

‘WHY LOVE IS BLIND. 
‘I’ve heard of reasons manifold, 
Why Love must needs be blind ; 
But this the best of all I hold— 
His eyes are in his mind. 
What outward form and features are 
He guesseth but in part, 
But what within is good and fair 
He seeth with the heart.’” 

‘* Very good, Hattie,’’ said Charles. ‘‘I once 
heard a story to the point, related of Captain 
Hilton. His ‘better half’ is as noted for her 
intelligence and kindness as for her want of 
personal charms. Indeed, she is the homeliest 
woman in the town where she resides. His 
comrades were one day talking about some 
ladies in the town not famous for their beauty, 
and remarked that their husbands did not seem 
to be aware of the fact of their being so plain. 
‘I declare,’ said the Captain, ‘I do believe if 
my wife was as homely as those ladies I should 
know it!” 

The conversation was continued, but we have 
already, perhaps, followed them too far—far 
enough, at least, to discover the conflicting 
sentiments and different views of life which 
this young brother and sister entertained. 

Charles Dennis was quite young, having but 
lately attained his majority, and returned from 
college, ‘‘with his honors fresh upon him.’’ 
He had enjoyed superior educational advan- 
tages, and had zealously improved them. He 
was of an ardent, impulsive temperament, and 
many of his ideas of life needed that modifying 
which time, experience, and careful thought 
alone can give; but his impulses were generous 
and kindly, and his moral purity unsullied. 
He had been reared in a home atmosphere of 
love, and truth, and cheerfulness, and he knew 
nothing, comparatively, of any other kind of 
life. What wonder, then, if his fancy painted 
the future in rosy colors, and he did not fully 
realize the present cause of his happiness, or 
understand what would most effectually con- 
duce to its perpetuation? He had cultivated 
his imagination to a somewhat undue extent. 
His fancy, therefore, often ruled, when reason 
only should have held the sway. He delighted 
in the beautiful, wherever found. While he pos- 
sessed an artist’s eye and a pure and cultivated 
taste, he loved better to worship in beauty’s 


temple than to coldly criticize that which seemed 
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to him so near divine. His active imagination 
was ready to supply all deficiencies in point of 
beauty or interest in the works of nature or 
art which claimed his admiration, before his 
cooler judgment recognized the fact that a lack 
really existed. In gay social life, in what is 
popularly termed ‘ society,’’ Charles was but 
a novice, as this was the first year he had min- 
gled freely in it, and the gay season had but 
just commenced. He had long promised him- 
self a few months of relaxation before entering 
upon the pursuits which were to occupy his 
coming years. Had he known the enervating 
influence, the fatigue and exhaustion of fash- 
ionable pleasures, or follies, he would have 
instinctively shrunk from the ordeal. 

The 


will not say his affections—became more and 


season wore on. Charles’s fancy—we 
more captivated by his beau-ideal of female 
beauty and loveliness, Miss Ada Saunier. To 
say that he loved her, we will not, but it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he wor- 
shipped her. She was, to him, ‘‘beauty’s self.” 
How, then, could he but admire, almost adore? 
Charles had a competence secured to himself. 
What he thought, that he 
should take this treasure, this imaginary female 
What better 
security of domestic felicity could he have than 


hindered, then, 


divinity to his home and heart ? 


that beauty’s form and spirit should be the 
He could 
not think of discord or unhappiness as con- 
He secured him 


presiding angel of his household? 


nected with such a presence. 
a home a little way from the noise, bustle, and 
heat of the city. 


taste could desire or fancy invent. 


It was as lovely a retreat as 
It corre- 
sponded exactly with his ideas of domestic 
retirement and home enjoyment. Here, sur- 


rounded by beauties of nature’s own handi- 
work, he might add the adornments of art, 
and welcome the society of his chosen friends. 
He might here pursue, undisturbed, the course 
of life which he had chosen, and for which he 
was well qualified—that of an artist and author. 
Though the voice of fame might never reach 
him, he thought the enjoyments of home would 
surely be his. To this lovely retreat he pro- 
posed to conduct Ada Saunier as his wife, the 
Ada’s 


uncle assured her this was an eligible match; 


chosen companion of his life-journey. 


her aunt said it was an offer not to be slighted, 
such a one as seldom occurs more than once in 
a young lady’s life; and Ada, like the very 
dutiful and dependent niece that she was, was 
soon persuaded to accept the hand and home of 
Charles 


instinctive 


Dennis. Harriet, with her woman’s 


foresight, felt deeply grieved, but 








she carefully concealed her feelings, and cheer- 
fully wished them all the joy that time could 
bring to young and hopeful hearts. She was 
soon after married to a talented and promising 
young clergyman, and removed with him to 
the field of his labors. 

It was the month of roses. 
was passed, and Ada was heartily tired, wearied 


The gay season 
in mind and body. The quiet of this peaceful- 
looking retreat, therefore, appeared welcome to 
the bedazzled eyes of this gay city belle, and 
she was quite animated in her praises of its 
‘quite 


beauty. She assured her husband it was 


to her taste,’’ was 
** Lovely as a dream of fairy-land,” 

and he felt very happy to believe that she would 
both enjoy and adorn the home which he had 
provided for her. They were soon fairly estab- 
lished in their new home, and Charles com- 
menced those pursuits which had been the 
dream of his youth, with high expectations of 
happiness, if not of great success. For a time 
they were very happy ; but the charm of novelty 
soon began to wear off, and this quiet life seemed 
As she 


possessed no internal sources of enjoyment, she 


too monotonous to please Ada’s fancy. 


began to grow weary and restless, and sigh for 
change and excitement. Charles tried in every 
way to interest her and to remove what he 
charitably called her home-sickness. He rode 
with her, walked with her, read, sung, and 
played with her, invited intelligent and agree- 
able guests to their home, and tried in every 
way to make her happy; but it soon became 
evident, by her manner, that his company was 
often tiresome. She was incapable of convers- 
ing with him intelligently upon subjects which 
most interested him, or even of appreciating 
his superior cultivation of mind; and he could 
not constantly condescend to be trifling or to 
engage in that ‘“‘small talk’? which was the 
chief social currency they had interchanged 
before marriage. Some of his favorite authors, 
which she had professed to like, but upon whose 
peculiar merits she had maintained a silence 
which he interpreted to mean ‘‘no words are 
adequate to their praise,’’ he found to be her 
aversion. 

Often, when reading to her from Shakspeare, 
Scott, or the poets of our own land—himself so 
completely absorbed in the subject as hardly to 
be conscious of his personal identity or where- 
abouts—or, from Milton, reading those immor- 
tal strains at times thrilled 
music from the heavenly spheres, or 
made him almost fancy that he could hear the 


which him like 


again 


wailing of lust spirits, and fully believing, too, 
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that she was with him enjoying a rich intel- 
lectual feast, he was suddenly brofght to a 
consciousness of his real state and surround- 
ings by being interrrupted by some trifling 
remark of hers, entirely foreign from the sub- 
ject of the reading. His own beautiful strains 
of original poetry met with a like respectful 
and appreciating hearing, and his pictures re- 
ceived much less attention from her than the 
Paris plates of fashion. 

Charles was of a religious turn of mind. He 
loved especially to dwell upon those sentiments 
of poetry, and those gems of thought and reli- 
gious instruction so beautifully blended in the 
Psalms of David. 
if she would do him the favor to read one of 
them aloud to him. She took the book and 
looked at the psalm indicated. She thought it 
Looking at her husband with a per- 
plexed air and scornful smile, she asked him if 


He one evening asked Ada 


lengthy. 


he ‘‘mistook her for his grandmother, to sup- 
pose she would take any delight in prosing over 
the Bible ?”’ 

Charles turned bitterly away, and walked 
out the 
thousand shining orbs above him, he read in 


into night. Silently gazing at the 
the great volume of nature what Ada had re- 
fused to read to him from the book of Revela- 
tion—‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handy work.”’ 

Charles began to feel most bitterly that he 
was alone—alone with God, and nature, his 
pencils, and his pen—that his labors must ever 
be uncheered and unappreciated by her whom 
he had chosen to be his life-companion. He 
thought of the happy and profitable hours he 
had spent with his sister, but this only added 
‘*Had he 
*‘that his 
sister was not handsome ?’’—thought she was 
Did he 


now think his wife possessed of real loveliness ? 


to his present feeling of isolation. 
even thought,’’ he asked himself, 
never remarkable for personal beauty. 


Did he even dream of kneeling at the shrine of 
her beauty ? 

Oh that he had ‘tried the spirit’? which in- 
fluenced him before taking that step which 
may not be retraced, for now he felt the gall- 
ing of that yoke which bound him to one so 
unequal! Oh that she had understood the true 
worth and use of beauty, and not employed it 
to fetter her another’s 
Oh that young ladies possessed of this, 


as a snare own and 
heart ! 
too often, fatal gift would be taught to know 
that it 


panied by a corresponding beauty of mind! 


is worse than valueless unless accom- 


Charles’s high sense of honor, and of right, 





would not permit him to dwell upon these 
thoughts, but he hastily put them aside, as 
often as they would obtrude themselves, and 
resolutely, but sadly, he 

* Took up his burden of life again.’’ 


ooo 


MARRIED LIFE. 


In domestic happiness, the wife’s influence 
is much greater than her husband’s; for, the 
one, the first cause—mutual love and confidence 
—being granted, the whole comfort of the house- 
hold depends upon trifles more immediately 
under her jurisdiction. By her management 
of small sums, her husband’s respectability 
and credit are created or destroyed. No for- 
tune can stand the constant leakages of extra- 
vagances and mismanagement; and more is 
spent in trifles than women would easily be- 
lieve. The one great expense, whatever it 
may be, is turned over and carefully reflected 
on ere incurred—the income is prepared to 
meet it ; but it is pennies imperceptibly sliding 
away which do the mischief; and this the wife 
alone can stop, for it does not come within a 
man’s province. There is often an unsuspected 
trifle to be saved in every household. It is not 
in economy alone that the wife’s attention is so 
necessary, but in those niceties which make a 
well-regulated house. An unfinished cruet- 
stand, a missing key, a buttonless shirt, a 
soiled tablecloth, a mustard-pot with its eld 
contents sticking hard and brown about it, are 
severally nothings, but each can raise an angry 
word or discomfort. Depend on it, there’s a 
great deal of domestic happiness in a well- 
dressed mutton-chop or a tidy breakfast-table. 
Men grow sated of beauty, tired of music, are 
often too wearied for conversation, however in- 
tellectual, but they can always appreciate a well- 
swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may love her husband devotedly, may sacrifice 
fortune, friends, family, and country for him— 
she may have the genius of a Sappho, the en- 
chanted beauties of an Armida; but—melan- 
choly fact—if, with these, she fail to make his 
home comfortable, his heart will inevitably 
escape her; and women live so entirely in the 
affections that, without love, their existence is 
a void. Better submit, then, to household 
tasks, however repugnant they may be to your 
tastes, than doom yourself to a loveless home. 
Women of a higher order of mind will not run 
this risk ; they know that their feminine, their 


domestic are their first duties. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BETWEEN MISS SLIMMENS 
HERSELF. 


CONFIDENTIAL, AND 





Ir seems to me as if everything had gone 
wrong since that night of the fire. There’s 
always something sly going on between them 
don’t be- 


lieve I can ever pull the wool over their eyes 


provoking, sassy young fellows. I 
again, after that flannel night-cap. It’s only 
last night at tea, Mr. Little asked to borrow it. 
He said he ’d heard his friend Mrs. Partington 
had taken rheumatism in her head, and he 
Even Bridget 


must cut up like the rest of ’em, and give warn- 


wanted to send her the pattern. 


ing that she’s going away, because I wouldn’t 
allow her to have ‘‘a follower.’’ What does 
Here 


she’s got as many as three after her, and /—/ 


she want of a follower, I’d like to know? 


who’ve been trying for twenty years, haven’t 
made out yet! The ugly, homely, impertinent 
Irish thing! let her go, with her string of fol- 
lowers after her! I won’t sit solitary in my 
bodoor, of evenings, thinking of my lonesome- 
ness, and hear her giggling and flirting with 
her beaux in the kitchen. It makes me despe- 
rate. Let her go, I say. I'll hire a girl so 
old, and humbly, and cross that nobody ’ll 
think of speaking to her. 
know what Bridget may be giving to them 
I missed 


Besides, how do I 
creatures? She treats ’em, of course. 


a piece of mince-pie last week, and I’ve no 
lock on the tea-caddy yet, though I’ve a pretty 
sharp eye to it. And there’s Dora been crying 
and pouting around so I’ve been obliged to ask 
her back to the first table, and keep her in the 


parlor more of evenings—not that I care for her 





doleful face, but she will be telling Mr. Little 
that I don’t treat her well, and then there ’ll 
be trouble in the camp. I’m awful afraid she 
will catch him yet! it looks like it. But 
mus’n’t, and she sha’n’t, if I have to tell fibs 


she 


to break it up. 
I do look terrible old—there’s 
I can paint my cheeks, but I 


O dear me! 
no denying it. 
can’t fillup the hollows. I dowish them French 
folks that understand such things so well would 
invent something to fill up the wrinkles. I’d 


] ’ 


pay any price, for I feel it is ‘‘now or never,’ 


‘*sink or swim,” “‘live or die.’’ It went all 
over me last evening, when Mr. Barker was 


singing the Rover’s Song 





“This night, or never, my bride thou shalt be!” 

Why won't somebody give me such a chance 
as that? I’d go, if it rained pitchforks, and I 
had to climb out a six-story window, and slide 
I’d risk 


everything, even my refutation, I’m getting so 


down a rope ladder to reach his arms. 


responding. 


I can’t make love, I 


make money, and I will. 


Howsomever, if ean 
Maybe money will 
buy what female charms won’t. It’s a very 
good thing to depend on, in case of an immer- 
gency. I’ve thirteen boarders now, and there’s 
I’ve calcilated 


pretty closely, and, if I find there ’s nothing to 


that new one coming to-morrow. 


be lost by it, I ll calcilate closer still. The y’re 
mighty pert, now, some of ’em; and I don’t 
know how much more schinching they ’1l bear, 
without quitting the house; but I'll try the 
When Mr. Little 
was in one of his funny tantrums yesterday, I 
lea! 


experiment as far as will do. 


told him I thought he found a great « io 
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amuse him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ he laughed to 
grow fat! He’d as soon get fat by laughing as 
by eating, and if he couldn’t get what he paid 
for in the provision line, he was going to take 
it out in the cashinatory’’—though what he 
meant by that I don’t quite understand. ‘‘ Miss 
Slimmens,’’ said he, looking at me as solemn 
as the grave, ‘‘we pay four dollars a week 
apiece for the inestimable privilege of being 

What we eat isa 
I would recommend 


members of your family. 
secondary consideration. 
your establishment to dyspeptics, for two rea- 
sons: firstly, the richness and variety of the 
cullendary spread will not impair their diges- 
tive facilities, while the inducements to chaci- 
natory exercise will very much invigorate them. 
Ahem! Miss Slimmens, it is indeed a privilege 
to be one of your interesting family. I should 
love to be considered as a son—as one of your 
own children—that is, of course, if you were 
a married lady, as you should be’’—and the 
impudent rogue looked so handsome and polite 
all the while, as if he thought I didn’t repre- 
hend him. I sawhim stealing glances at Dora. 
He didn’t get any sugar in his tea, to pay for 
that speech, but he didn’t dare to ask for 
any. How he and the new boarder will get 
along together I can’t guess. He’s so full of 
his deviltry, and the new one told me he was 
studying for the ministry at the Seminary. I 
knew he was, the minnit I sot eyes on him, 
with his gingham necktie, and his forlorn panta- 
loons, and his yellow hair sticking up so straight 
in front, and his meek voice. He thought I 
ought to take him for less than the regular 
price, on account of his calling; and I’ve con- 
sented to do it, for he’s young and green, not 
used to ladies’ society, and so innocent there’s 
no telling what influence might be gained over 
him by a woman who has had practice. It’s 
much more probable I could bring him to pro- 
pose than Mr. Little, and if one pays a dollar 
a week less than the other, I’ve my own rea- 
sons forit. If the student should be shocked 
by the gay conversation of any of my other 
boarders, it’ll be time enough then to make 
up my mind as to chances. ‘‘ Never despair!”’ 
is my motto, and I’ll act up to it a while 
longer, though I’ve felt heartsick and discou- 
raged lately, ’specially since the fire. I’ve 
been dreadfully low-spirited, and that’s made 
the wrinkles show plainer than ever. I’ve felt 
awful ugly, and I’m afraid I showed out my 
temper rather too plain once or twice. It’s hard 
to keep in forever, year after year, when one 
has as much to exasperate them as I’ve had. 
As I| said before, 1’ll make money, any how. 








I laid by twenty dollars last week, clear profits ; 
which was partly owing to my getting that but- 
ter for fifteen cents a pound, and partly to Mr. 
Greyson being gone three days for which no 
reduction was made, and partly to my giving 
up having biscuits or sass for tea. It’s two 
dollars more ’n I’ve made any previous week. 
And now let me see how matters stand for this 
week. Ten boarders at four dollars a week 
would be forty dollars, and them three clerks 
in the back room at three and a half would be 
ten and a half, which would be fifty dollars and 
fifty cents, income, and it’s all paid, every six- 
pence of it. Alvira Slimmens doesn’t go on 
the trust principle. ‘‘Get as much as you can, 
and give as little in return” is the only principle 
upon which to do business if a person wishes 
to prosper in this world. Then there was Bar- 
ker had that young man here once to dinner 
and twice to tea, for which I added seventy-five 
cents to the bill; and as the young man was so 
bashful that he didn’t eat six mouthfuls, I 
consider it a clear profit of fifty cents. Then 
there was that dish Bridget broke; I paid 
thirty-five cents for it when it was new. It 
had been in use two years, and I reducted half 
a dollar out of her wages—profit, fifteen cents. 
Then there was that turkey and that pair of 
geese which was so old that I made Farmer 
Goodman take off three shillings when we come 
to settle, though the age was certainly in my 
favor, as it took the boarders two meals to get 
through with ’em. Mr. Little wished I’d lend 
him my teeth, he said, cause if they got broke 


they could be replaced easier than his’n. Now 
let me look at my expense book! 

Income, $51 52. Outgoes:— 
Rent, 85 00 
Fuel, 3 50 
Bridget’s wages, 1 00 
Washerwoman’s (paid in broken vittals), 0 00 
Butcher, 2 75 
Salt fish, 1 37 
Eggs and chickens, 88 
Groceries and stores, 10 00 
Wood sawyer, 50 
Hole wore in dining-room carpet, 50 
Apples passed round Sunday evening, 10 
Pie-plate cracked, 3 
Candles, 75 
Pigeon sent to Mr. Greyson’s room the 

day he was sick, 16 

Total, $26 81 


Income, 51 52 


Profit, $24 71 
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Well, I declare! better and better! I don’t 
want no better business than keeping boarders 
so long as they all pay up, and everything 
goes along as slick as it does now. Wouldn’t 
that ‘‘ minister in emory,’’ as they say, open 
his eyes if I should give him a glimpse at the 
state of affairs. A prospect of a pardnership in 
as money-making an establishment as_ this 
ought to be very engaging to a poor young man, 
with his way to make in the world. If he had 
money, he could do a great deal of good—that 
is, if he got the handling of it, which is a mat- 
ter to be settled afterwards. 

I s’pose I must make Dora a present of a new 
dress before Christmas. The child is rather 
shabby, that ’s a fact! and she purked up the 
other day and told me she’d rather go out as a 
hired girl, and know what she did earn, than 
never to have nothing she could consider her 
own ; if her services were of any value, she 
wished I’d settle how much, if it wasn’t more 
than fifty cents a week, and let her have it to 
spend as she liked. I’d have to hire another 
girl, if I let her go, and I don’t think she costs 
me a dollar a week for clothes; besides, she 
keeps some of them young men here, I know. 
She’s a pretty girl, there’s no denying—mo- 
dest, too. I’d give my whole possessions to be 
half as young and good looking. Sometimes 
I think I’d stand a better chance if she wasn’t 
around, and then again, I’m afraid my board- 
ers would go off, and I shouldn’t stand any 
chance at all. 

I’ve half a mind to get her a blue merino. 
I could well afford it; but then a Thibet will 
look just as well at less cost. I’ll get hera 
blue Thibet, and give her that black velvet cape 
of mine to cut up totrim it with. O dear! I 
wish I stood in her shoes, shabby as they are! 


CHAPTER VI. 
SHE GETS AN INVITATION TO THE CONCERT. 

THERE ’s to be a concert in town, this eve- 
ning, gentlemen. The bill was throwed in the 
yard yesterday, and it’s !n the Eagle this 
morning. I suppose you’ve all noticed it. 
‘*The admired and celebrated Madame Frizzo- 
linda, assisted at the piano by Herr Blitzen- 
gruntz.”’ Foreigners, you see, which will be 
so delightful, as Pennyville is but seldom hon- 
ored by a visit from genuine stars which have 
ariz and shone in a foreign firmament. 
der what she calls him J/er Blitzengruntz for? 
Perhaps she owns him, or has some special 


I won- 


claims upon him. ’Tany rate it sounds pleasant; 








it must be charming for a woman to possess 
some one that she can call all her own. O 
dear! I’m so rejoiced that there’s going to 
be such a splendid affair once more in our quiet 
little village! We’ve a great deal of musical 
taste here, don’t you think so, Mr. Barker? 
Yes, I’m rejoiced—though not on my own 
account. It’s nothing to me, personally; but 
I sympathize with those who will be permitted 
to be present. A lady situated as I am can 
hardly dare to attend such a place without an 
escort, and of course I do not expect an invita- 
tion. The thralls which are wove about the 
feminine sex are very impeding. Here’s my- 
self and my pardner Dora will have to forego 
the pleasure of an innocent and soul-exalting 
entertainment because we belong to that feebler 
sex which costume has impelled to lean upon 
the arm of men for guidance and support. I 
suppose, if I were a little older, and had a more 
matronly appearance, I might venture to take 
Dora and go together; but as it is, nobody ’d 
know which was sisserone and which wasn’t. 
It would only be a dollar for the two, if we 
didn't take reversed seats, which I’m sure I 
shouldn’t care for. I’d rather ‘‘ face the mu- 
sic,’’ as Mr. Little observes so felishesly. I 
don’t care so much for myself, neither, though 
I’m very fond of music, as you all know; but 
Dora, poor thing, has really set her heart upon 
going, though she hasn’t been asked, and if 
she had, she says she wouldn’t go and leave 
me in solitary refinement at home. 

Did you inquire, Mr. Bethuen, if it was a 
sacred concert ? It couldn't 
be called a sacred concert, though I see in the 
diagram there’s an extract from Hannibal’s 
‘“Messiah ;’’ but I presume it’s all of a cha- 
racter opprobious enough for a ministerial stu- 
Good music has an elevating 


No, not exactly. 


dent to listen to. 
tendency, whether it’s of a sectarian character 
But I must not allow myself to dwell 
Won’t you have 
I really wish 


or not. 
upon this theme any longer. 
some more coffee, Mr. Greyson ? 
you would! and a little more of the beefsteak ; 
it’s tender-line. I bespoke tender-line this 
morning, as I know beefsteak and coffee are 
strengthening and sustaining, and their uniting 
influence may enable an invalid like yourself 
to brave the evening air, provided you should 
happen to wish to go out this evening. Oh, 
yes, Mr. Little, certainly! help yourself freely. 
It ought to be good, for I paid a cent on a pound 
more than common for it. 

Of course you’ll attend the concert, Mr. 
Barker? and you, Mr. White? You’ve both 
such musical overtures, yourselves, that you ’ll 
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be able to depreciate all the excellencies of the 


But, 
allow myself to dwell on this theme any longer. 


occasion. as I said before, I must not 
Since I can’t attend, the best way is to banish 
There, Dora, 
you needn’t cry, if you are disappointed. You 
you look as if you 


If 


you should cry, it wouldn’t be on account of 


all thoughts of it from my mind. 


ain’t a crying ! Well, 
wanted to, and I’m sure I don’t blame you. 


account of some 
I don’t 


wonder you feel some of the slights to which 


the concert as much as on 


people’s want of delicacy? Poor child! 


the orphan and the brotherless are exposed. 
he ’d—take some 


other girl, of course, if he was a sensible man, 


If you had a brother now, 


and allow you the privilege of escorting Miss 
Adams—what a witty person you ever are, Mr. 
Little. 
that ’s one thing off my mind. 


I’m glad Dora’s invited, any how, 
My own disap- 
pointment I don’t care about ; though I doubt 


if Dora ’li feel at liberty to accept under the cir- 


cumstances. He! he! Mr. Little, I’m much 
obliged to you, I’m sure. I didn’t expect an 
invitation. Nothing was further from my 


thoughts. In fact, I hadn’t allowed myself to 
think much about it, as | had no idea of going. 
But 


tremely reluctant to put you toso much trouble 


since you’re so polite, though I’m ex- 


and expense, of course we ’ll be very happy, 


Dora and myself—Dora, in particular. 


Oh, thank you, we had a delightful time— 
delightful ! 


Mr. Greyson, 


I’m very sorry you wasn’t there, 
All the aristocracy of Penny- 
You ’d had a 
get a glimse of our best society 
The ladies 


ville was present. have fine 


to 


chance 
under the most favorable allspices. 
were mostly without their bonnets, and had 
their hair dressed as if they was at a party. 
I could 
almost transport myself, in theory, to Boston, 
Mr. Little 
obtained us splendid seats, where we could 
hear and be heard to the best advantage. I 
don’t know when I 


It had quite a city air, I assure you. 


or some other great metropolan. 


was in my elements; | 


have had such a real good time. Madame 


Frizzolinda was dressed beautifully, just 
I've read of their being dressed at their ope- 


as 


rating performances—white satin, with a train, 
and a crown on her head, and a great big bou- 
quet on her bosom. She looked like an empress. 
And then her singing was such atreat! I en- 
joyed it so much I hadn’t the heart to be as 
critical as I usually am. Her localization was 
superb; her denunciation was equally rapid 
and brilliant. She ran up and down the scale 


with the utmost agility. 1’ve always thought 
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I was pretty good on the high notes, but she 
Them Italian pieces she 
sung was so aifecting; I could see it by the 


went up beyond me. 


way she rolled up her eyes and gasped for 
breath, though, of course, as I don’t under- 
stand Italian, I couldn’t tell just what it was 
about. I wish you’d have heard her sing 
‘“‘The Messiah,” Mr. Bethuen, though I am 
afraid you would have disapproved of the style 
of her dress. They say she’s as much as forty 
years old, but she didn’t look more than twenty, 
last evening. I trust she does not paint, or 
powder, or try to make herself look more youth- 
ful than she is. Such things are very silly, to 
say nothing of their being sinful; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Bethuen? If J was forty years 
old, I’d acknowledge it, and let it go at that. 
But, oh, Herr Blitzengruntz was perfect! He 
came on the platform with such an air, and his 
moustache was so foreign, and he looked about 
When he began to 
play, I trembled for our music-teacher’s piano, 


with such self-possession. 


though I suppose, if it had come to pieces, they 
would have paid the damages. You know I 
carried that sweet bouquet Mr. Barker gave me 
last week, and I was so gladI did! My feelings 
overcome me so, by the time he’d played his 
first piece through, that I was just able to toss 
it at his feet. We sat very near the platform, 
in a conspicuous position,*and I feel quite cer- 
tain that he saw just who it proceeded from. 
I was so glad I wore my pink silk dress and 
my hair in natural curls, without any bonnet— 
not that I care for the vanities of dress, Mr. 
Bethuen, but, having long been a resident of 
Pennyville, I feel a natural pride in having it 
make a good impression on strangers. When 
he picked up the bouquet, and looked over the 
audience, I nodded slightly and smiled, and I 
think he observed it, for he held the flowers to 
his bosom with a very impressing manner. 
I’m sure he will not soon forget Pennyville, 
nor his reception by the fairer portion of its in- 
habitants. These Germans are so fascinating ! 
To be sure, he was rather fat, if I may be 
allowed the term, and his face—what we could 
see of it—was rather red; but what he lacked 
in elegance he made up in dignity. He evi- 
dently felt his superiority, and he doubtless 
I, for one, felt ready to 
yield to all he should require. They’re so 
used to being petted, it spoils them. It must 
be delightful to be spoiled. Ah, well, they left 
town this morning, by the ten o’clock stage, 
and I suppose we shall hear them no more. 
Pleasure is so effervescent; don’t you find it 


had good reasons. 


so, Mr. Bethuen? You, whose mind is fixed 
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upon serial matters, must regard many of these 
things as vanities. What’s that, Mr. Little? 
No wonder the pleasure Herr Blitzengruntz 
conferred was effervescent, considering what a 
barrel of beer he was? He! he! I suppose I 
must allow you to say all the funny things you 
want to, since you were so considerate as to 
take us to the concert, without the least inti- 
macy upon our part, either, that we would like 
to go. It’s very fortunate for Dora that she’s 
with me. It enables her to receive attention 
she wouldn’t get otherwise, and I’m glad of 
it, for her sake. 


Step into my bodoor, Mr. Bethuen; you ’ve 
not honored it yet by your presence. This is 
a little retreat, where I go to forget the cares 
and vexations of life, to fix my mind upon 
spiritual things, to banish the temperate affairs 
that must necessarily divert me through much 
of the day. It isa spot desecrated to devotion. 
Whenever you are weary of the strife of living, 
or pained by the noise and jokes of my other 
boarders, seek refuse in here ; you will be ever 
welcome. Upon this little table reposes a Bible 
and Hymn Book; here rests my guitar. It is 
not exactly a sacred instrument, but its strings 
shall never be profaned by any music which 
shall jar upon the sensitive chords of your na- 
ture. If Mr. Barker and Mr. White persist in 
singing ‘‘ Old Uncle Ned,*’ and other specimens 
of negro minstrelsy, they shall do it in the 
general parlor. 

Though I have not yet united with the church, 
Mr. Bethuen, you must not suppose that I am 
indifferent to religious subjects. That I have 
taken you to board at a dollar a week less than 
my other boarders, proves the deep interest I 
take, and the sacrifices I am ready to make in 
the good cause. I think that if some friend— 
or some one even nearer and dearer than a friend 
—should make a personal effort in my behalf, I 
could be brought to take a more saving interest 
in religion than I have ever yet done. If I were 
united to some member of the church—united 
in good works, I mean, of course—doubtless I 
should soon come into the fold. It’s probably 
been more from youthful thoughtlessness than 
anything else that 1 have not hitherto been 
more decidedly drawn towards the means of 
I’ve no doubt you ’ll exert a bene- 
ficial influence upon the young gentlemen of 
my family. I feel it a comfort and a privilege 
to have your countenance, even at the low sum 
of three dollars a week. 


conversion. 


You must not mind 

the air of levity which at times prevails at 

my table and in my parlor; high spirits is 
VoL. Lx.—21 


natural to youth—I indulge in them myself 
sometimes—unless one feels early that they 
Do 
you sing? we might have some sacred music 
I lead in the choir, you know ; 


have a special call, as I suppose you do. 


occasionally. 
I’ve always sang in the choir since I was a 
mere child. I hav’n’t belonged to the sewing- 
society lately, owing to some personal misun- 
derstandings between myself and some of the 
ladies of Pennyville; but I don’t feel so hard 
towards them as I did, I feel more of the for- 
giving spirit to ‘‘love my enemies,” and I 
presume I shall join the circle again, perhaps 
at their next meeting. Do you attend ’—then 
I shall certainly be there. Excuse me, Mr. 
Bethuen, but I noticed your collars was getting 
Anything I 
can do for you, you know, I shall consider the 
same as if I was serving the Lord in any other 


a little ragged around the edges. 


way. I feel anxious to be doing a little more 


good in the world. Some persons think they 


will put off seeking grace until their youth is 
past, and they are tired of the gayeties of the 
world; but I do not think I shall be one of 
those; I shall be thankful to have the way 
pointed out to me ; I shall consider your advice 
and counsel valueless, and in return, any little 
sewing, you know, or service of that kind. 
Here’s a couple of pocket-handkerchiefs I’ve 
hemmed for you. don’t thank 
me; they were only three and sixpence apiece, 
and I shall feel honored by having them dedi- 
cated to the use of the oilyfactories of a future 


Oh, no! no! 


minister. Make yourself to home in my bodoor, 
Mr. Bethuen; I feel anxious to see a good deal 
To prayer-meeting I 
suppose? If I had time I should accompany 
you; but there ’s a great many calls upon my 
attention, I occupy a difficult position for a 


of you. Must you go? 


’ 
person of my years; but I may tell you, asa 
great secret, mind, Mr. Bethuen, that J am mak- 
ing money, and with money one can do a great 
deal of good ; don’t you think so? 





Avorp Drecrrtion.—Persons who practise de- 
ceit and artifice always deceive themselves 
They may feel 


great complacency in view of the success of 


more than they deceive others. 


their doings; but they are in reality casting a 
mist before their own eyes. Such persons not 
only make a false estimate of their own cha- 
racter, but they estimate falsely the opinions 
and conduct of others. No person is obliged 
to tell all he thinks; but both duty and self- 
interest forbid him ever to make false pre- 


tences. 








MY SERENADE. 


BY 


‘* My dear child,’”’ said a maiden lady of an 
uncertain age, ‘‘ you need not blush so ; I dare 
say the young gentleman whe has just passed 
the window has no idea of your existence.”’ 
‘But he comes past every day.’’ 

‘Well, what of that?” 
‘ But he looks in at the window.”’ 
‘ Ah, indeed !”’ 


** And he wears a sprig of myrtle in his coat, 


and you know that means true.”’ 


‘* Really, you amuse me! Anything more ?’’ 

** No, aunt.’’ 

‘*Then, my dear child, you are a bit of a 
goose, and ought to know better. Iam afraid 
you are too fond of reading idle tales when you 
Well, well, I sup- 


pose we cannot put an old head on young 


might be better employed. 


shoulders, and yours are very young yet;’’ 
and she might have added pretty ones, covered 
as they were with locks of the softest and rich- 
est brown hair in the world. Pretty girls are 
so common that I need not describe the one 
whom the reader has overheard, as she and her 
aunt were sitting before the fire in that magic 
hour when the glare of day has passed and night 
not wholly come ; when tenderness touches the 
hardest heart; when life seems more ideal, 
less dark, and cold, and dull. 

** Shall I tell you what happened to myself, 
Rose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, do, aunt.’’ 

** Well, I will; you will see that there was 
once a time when your old aunt was as silly as 
yourself.”’ 

Rose laid her beautiful face on her aunt’s lap, 
and looked up. 

Her aunt began :— 

‘*Miss Selina Silkstone kept a select estab- 
lishment at a watering-place for a limited 
number of young ladies, genteelly brought up, 
aud from whom the most unexceptionable refer- 
euces were required. She frequently advertised 
in the North American, and always had a va- 
cancy for one or two. But you know as well 
as [ that there never yet was a lady who kept 
a school for a limited number, that had not a 
vacancy for a genteel and well-connected pupil. 
Whi, then, did I seek 
Well, the truth 


I was that, and more. 
Miss Silkstone’s classic abode ? 
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is, Dr. Bluepill, our family physician, hinted 
that a little change of air and an occasional 
bath in the sea would not be amiss. ‘The 
system requires bracing, ma’am,’ said he to 
my mamma. ‘We are getting,’ said he—the 
dear, fat old man, as he contemplated my grow- 
ing figure—‘a little pale and thin; our roses 
are not quite so red as they might be.’ Girl as 
I was, I had read Lord Byron’s ‘ Pirate,’ and 
his lines in ‘Childe Harold’ bidding the deep 
and dark-blue ocean roll on, and had by heart 
Barry Cornwall’s songs, and loved, as girls of 
seventeen do love, passionately, 
*The sea, the sea, the open sea; 
The ever fresh, the ever free ;’ 

and made no objection to the arrangement 
which for awhile transplanted me from the pa- 
ternal roof. It was not reluctantly, then, that 
I journeyed to the scene of my future residence. 
I was not bad-looking, and I knew that I had 
a love of a bonnet which would set all the girls 
wild. I had not lived in a genteel neighborhood 
for nothing, you may be sure. 

‘‘Arrived at school, I did as the rest. On 
Sunday we went to church. Now the church 
service is rather long; and, however pious and 
proper one may be disposed to be, one cannot 
be always looking at the parson or the prayer- 
book. In one of my occasional peeps at the 
congregation, I found the eyes of a young man 
intently fixed on me. It was evident to me and 
all the rest of the girls that his ardent gaze 
was directed to no other than myself. The next 
Sunday the same phenomenon was witnessed ; 
the next, it was the same. I was pleased, yet 
annoyed. Miss Silkstone gave me many a 
private lecture in her own apartments; the 
French mademoiselle was delighted; the girls 
all laughed; and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I had been informed that one of the maids 
connected with the establishment had been 
asked by a gentleman the name of the new 
girl, whom he declared to be a ‘stunner.’ 
Now, it was clear to me and all the rest of us 
that this inquiry could have come from no 
other than from the gentleman whose optics 
had been so regularly, and, as it seemed, irre- 
sistibly exereised on myself. Presently, an- 
cther symptom of his admiration was mani- 
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fested. Every evening at a certain hour, under 
a wall at the end of a garden, were heard the 
dulecet sounds of an accordion; all said it was 
my church admirer thus renewing on week- 
days the homage that he had offered me at 
church on Sundays. I thought what every one 
said must be true, and listened with peculiar 
pleasure to ‘ Annie Laurie,’ and ‘ Mary Blane,’ 
and ‘Jeannette and Jeannot,’ and ‘I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ and other popular 
airs ; all of which I had heard, it is true, played 
before, but never, so it seemed to me, with such 
pathos and power as under the present circum- 
stances. What adelicate way of being courted! 
Of course I was not in love; but, woman-like, 
I was glad to think that some one was in 
love with me. Just at this time I had to leave 
school for a few days; at the same time, by a 
strange coincidence, the serenading ceased, and 
my admirer was absent from the pew in church, 
Surely, then, I was right in thinking that I was 
the object of all these delicate attentions. The 
more I thought about it, the more certain I felt. 
Suspicion was banished; doubt now gave place 
toconfidence. The mystery was cleared up—the 
serenade was for me, and the serenader was he 
whom I had seen at church. I must say, when 
I had come to this conclusion, I became impa- 
tient of this serenading, and wished either to 
change it into something of a more satisfactory 
character, or to cease altogether. The French 
mademoiselle and myself, without saying a 
word to the other girls, resolved to bring mat- 
ters toacrisis. For this purpose we resolved 
to secure the first opportunity ; nor was it long 
before one presented itself. One dark night, 
when the usual serenading was going on, and 
Miss Silkstone happened to be particularly 
engaged with the friends of a new pupil, who 
had come that afternoon to tea, we hastily put 
on an old shawl and bonnet apiece; slipped 
out of the house forthwith, quite unperceived ; 
rushed down into the garden, and, somehow or 
other, found our way tothe topofthe wall. The 
night, as I have said, was dark; we could see 
no one, and the unknown was vigorously 
going through his accustomed musical perform- 
ance. I fancied I could see the graceful outline 
of my admirer, as he swept his fingers over his 
beloved instrument, and told to the cold, dark 
night, and the sad and silent stars, all the love, 
I listened 
with an interest that thrilled my whole frame. 


and hope, and purpose of his heart. 


There he was, languishing for me, dreaming 
that I was smiling on his love; I—I was. there 
could be n» doubt about that, the Annie Laurie 
for whom he would lay him down and die! 











What was I to do? 
deserve some graceful recognition ? 


Did not such touching love 
Was he to 
realize the mournful fate of which he sang? 
Was I, so young, to be a cruel murderer, and 
all through life to have my heart bowed down 
with a sense of the fearful burden of such a 
crime! Yet, would it not be imprudent to ad- 
dress a gentleman to whom I had never been 
introduced? I was in a frightful state of agi- 
tation; I could feel my cheeks getting red, and 
my heart jumped right up to the top of my 
throat. What should I do? 

‘** Why, speak to him, of course,’ said the 
governess, who was getting very cold, ‘or he 
will be laid up with influenza for a month.’ 

***O dear,’ said I, ‘I wish he would not come 
playing here!’ 

***O nonsense ! 
capital fun.’ 

***No, no; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, 


Speak to him; it will be 


in an agony of fear. 
*** Well, if you won’t speak, send him a 
token.’ 
‘** A token ?’ 
There could be no harm in that. 


Ah! that was a capital idea! 
He was just 
beneath me. I gathered a few leaves and let 
them fall. 

*** Hush !’ said the governess. 

‘The accordion went on as usual. The leaves 
evidently had produced no effect. 

‘**Try again,’ said she. 
**T did so. 


The accordion went on vigorously as 


We listened—no acknowledg- 
ment. 
ever. 

*** Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

***No, no; try again.’ 

‘‘T didso. The music stopped, the serenader 
changed his position ; but in a moment recom- 
menced his amorous strain. I grew quite 
frightened. 

***Oh, do let us go!’ I whispered. 

***No, no; try once more.’ 

‘* Again fell the leaves, again we listened, 
again the accordion ceased. There was a cough, 
then a pause, then another cough, as if the 
serenader was impatient, and expected to be 
addressed. We strained our eyes, and just saw 
the dim outline of a figure. 

***Come! none of that ’ere!’ was his ex- 
clamation. 

‘**T could scarce believe my ears. My refined 
lover indulging in such vulgar and common- 
place language! I scarce knew whether to 
laugh or cry ; I did neither, but said, as calmly 
as my excited feelings would allow me :— 

‘** What did you say?’ 


‘““¢ Why, none of that ’ere, to be sure! 
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Pitching lots of rubbige on to a poor fellow. 
What do you mean ?’ 

‘¢ There was some terrible mistake. My friend 
came to my rescue. Summoning up her dig- 
nity, and peering over the wall, she said 
severely :— 

‘** Young man, who are you?’ 

‘**Me, marm? why, the butcher’s boy, to be 
sure |’ 

‘**Oh, indeed ! 

*** Vy, you see, I hain’t no place at home to 


And what do you here?’ 


practise in, so I comes every night here, ’cause 
the wall keeps the wind off; and now it’s time 
for me to be off.’ 

‘* And away he went off whistling, leaving 


| 


| 
| 





me disenchanted of my love. I may only add 
that I endured an additional pang when, a short 
while afterward, I found that the eyes that al 
ways glared at me at church squinted. Since 
then I have not been quite so hasty in jumping 
at conclusions. 

‘* And now, my little girl, we had better get 
to work; ring for lights, and draw the cur- 
tains.” 

Rose got up todoso. As she did, the indi- 
vidual with the myrtle passed. Rose thought 
nothing of it, and it is well she did not, as later 
in life she knew him well as a married man 
and a friend of her husband and her own. 
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Ix Figs. 82 and 83, an arbor and a corner 
eupboard, a good artistic effect is produced 
with a very slight expenditure of skill. The 


























shadows not being deepened, as is usually the 
case in subjects of this nature, the effect is 
simple and by no means unpleasing. 
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HIDDEN 


BY ALICE B. 


**T am delighted, Josephine !’’ 

‘“‘The same dear old bearof abrother! Please 
set me down—oh, please, Joe; there will be no- 
thing left of me.”’ 

‘* Well, there, then! Iwas so sorry I could 
not meet you at the steamer, but I sent young 
Allen—he is my confidential clerk, as I told 
you in my note. I had no idea you would get 
in so soon, and the board meeting was impera- 
tive.”’ 

“Yes, if your fervency had been expended 
in a trip to the wharf to-day, you would not 
have destroyed my collar’’—the lady settled it 
with both her white hands, while a fretted, 
irritated look came into her face—‘‘and I 
should not have been stripped of my baggage 
by that miserable custom-house officer. I de- 

21* 











BEAUTY. 


HAVEN. 


T could 
have gone through every custom-house in 


clare, they talk about foreign espionage ; 
Europe with less insolence.”’ 

‘It was provoking. Allen came steaming 
to the office full of it. But you must have 
your dinner. We can talk at the table, and 
you must be famished,’’ said Mr. Horton, when 
his sister had given an animated description of 
her perils. 

‘* Poking over every bit of lace, pulling out 
my three new bonnets, and all those lovely 
headdresses of Bonne Cherie, that came home 
the day I left, and then declaring that I must 
be a Bowery milliner in disguise, and march- 
ing off with every particle of finery! The 
Browns were gone, or they would have inter- 
fered, but there your young Allen stood, per- 











I declare I could have boxed 
It was all I could 


fectly helpless. 
his ears for his stupidity. 
do to meet you amiably, I assure you.” 

‘*Oh, we will have that all right to-morrow. 
The things won’t be injured. I will speak to 
the collector myself; I know him personally. 
Imagine you have just arrived from Philadel- 
phia, and the expressman has forgotten to de- 
liver your baggage.’? Mr. Horton offered his 
arm to his sister, like a well-bred gentleman, 
‘* We shall find the children in the 
dining-room. You have not seen them yet? 
No, they walk until four.’’ 

The children were there as foretold, five of 


as he was. 


them—Willie, a lad at the grammar school, 
and four younger ones, under the charge of a 
governess. There was nothing in the least 
noticeable or romantic in Miss Ashley, the 
children’s teacher. She was tall, twenty-five 
or thereabouts, perfectly ladylike, and even 
commanding in manner, but very quiet and 
very plainly dressed. 

‘*Mrs. Stuart, my sister, Miss Ashley.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart gave one glance, and a polite, but 
distant bow. The 
and Marseilles collar, the lack of youth 
beauty were sufficient to satisfy her as to 


mousseline de laine dress 
and 
any 
designs on her widower brother’s fortune, and 
for the 
one who was neither fashionable nor elegant ; 


rest she had no interest whatever in 
besides, the children were to be kissed and 
complimented. 

** How fearfully they have all grown! I must 
have been gone a lifetime, instead of two years. 
I’ve brought them all toys, and here they are 

Why, Will, you’re as tall 
Don’t 
cousin, before people! 


men and women, 
to call me 

Where ’s 
Joe, why I left you in long 


as your father. you dare 


aunt; say 
my namesake ? 
clothes! I’ve brought you a doll child, but 
And this is 
Lucy; she’s like her mother—how much she 
And Maria and Frank! 


Well, you have your share 


you will be wanting a French hat. 


has grown like her! 
What a houseful ! 
and mine too, but I’m satisfied.”’ 
‘You will take the head of the table, Jose- | 
And Mr. | 
“eT } 


don’t know as you will be able to survive our 


phine ; it will seem like old times.” 
Horton placed his sister before the tureen. 


soups and roasts after your potage and rotiz. 
But how have you left Charles, and when does 
he come? I had no idea you were alone, until 
I received your letter by the Vanderbilt.”’ 

all 
de- 


So, 


‘* Nor I, until it was written; but I was 
packed and our passages taken before the 
tention happened, and packing I detest! 
as our party was made up, I came along. I | 
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believe I was homesick ; yes, I think I was, to 
see you. If you could have seen the trouble I 
took with that packing! and there is every- 
thing—oh, in such a state! I declare it takes 
away my appetite.”’ 

‘* As fond of dress as ever. Well, you have 
had a fair chance to indulge that appetite, at 
all events.”’ 

‘*One would not suppose so from this shabby 
ottoman velours; but it is so chilly to-day, and 
this was the only thing, positively, that I could 
find. Iam ashamed, Miss Ashley, to make your 
acquaintance in such a plight’’—for Mrs. Stuart 
was kind-hearted, though volatile, and she ad- 
dressed the plain, silent figure by way of put- 
ting her at ease. 

Miss Ashley looked up at the stylish lady 
‘*Tt does not look at all shabby,”’ 
she said, with simple self-possession, neither 
abashed nor flattered by the lady’s arrival. 

‘**T don’t suppose she ’d know, if it belongec 
to the last empire,’’ thought Mrs. Stuart, but 
she said: ‘‘Oh, I assure you, it has been 


before her. 


dragged about the deck till it is perfectly sea- 
green around the hem, instead of blue.’’ 
‘*By the way, how many pieces did you 


’ 


have? They detained three, you say.’ 
**Only nine.” 
*‘Only nine! Bless my heart! I don’t wonder 
What in the 
world did you manage to fill the other six with, 
if you have ‘nothing to wear’ in the whole of 
them ?’’ 

‘Oh, things—things I’ve picked up travel- 
ling; all manner of souvenirs, from Venice, 
and Florence, and the Alps, you know—I won- 


they confiscated three of them. 


der they passed over them—and some clothes, 
of course—lingerie, to speak politely—and last 
winter’s dresses; but all my new things, that 
came home, the week I left, from Gagelin’s, 
and Alexandrine’s, and Bonne Cherie’s, those 
are marched off with, and I can’t show myself 
to a soul till I get them.’’ 

‘* Not even to Harriet Douglass ?” 

‘Oh, the dear old creature! Is she in town?”’ 

“Yes, and coming to see you to-morrow. 
They have a house in Eighteenth Street—a 
lovely little house; don’t you think so, Miss 
Ashley ?”’ 

‘*It is very pretty.’ 

‘‘Then you know Mrs. Douglass?’? And Mrs. 
Stuart turned to the governess, for the first time 
really looking into her face—the large features, 
gray eyes, and brown hair withatinge of auburn. 
‘Decidedly plain! Howcan ugly people endure 
themselves?’ And Mrs. Stuart thought com- 
placently of her own elegant figure, and white 


’ 
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throat, and beautiful eyes, and lovely, unpaid- 
for complexion. ‘‘She knows Mrs. Douglass. 
Probably, Harriet recommended her to brother; 
perhaps she has been in her family.” And 
this was Mrs. Stuart’s first impression of Miss 
Ashley. 

Mrs. Douglass came, looking much older than 
her friend, more staid and matronly, but then 
she was at least six months behind the fashions, 
and, like Mr. Horton, had five children. She 
did not indulge in raptures, but her delight at 
the meeting shone out of her honest-looking 
eyes, and the ladies sat down and talked as 
fast as any school-girls; there was so much to 
be heard of mutual friends, and then there 
was all that story of the baggage to be re- 
hearsed. 

‘*T managed to find some decent things to- 
day, to be sure’’—and Mrs. Stuart adjusted 
the point-lace sleeves that fell over her beauti- 
ful arm—‘‘ but only one solitary bonnet, and 
that black and canary; it does not suit a single 
dress I have, so I shall be a prisoner till those 
boxes make their appearance.”’ 

** You will be at church to-morrow ?’’ 

No, that is the last place I 
should desire to go to in this plight.”’ 

**It used to be the first, in old times, when 


**To church! 


” 


people went to give thanks for a safe return. 

‘* Pious as ever, so you are,’’ said Mrs. Stuart, 
with upraised hands. ‘‘R 
living without any Sunday, as well as without 
a church, for the last two years. I worship 
the beautiful, you see! Now, don’t look so 
That ’s why I go to church at all. 


ecollect, we ’ve been 


distressed. 
I think the service perfect poetry, and, if there 
I like dark 


wood, and carved screens, and stained glass, 


is good music, so much the better. 


and, if I could have my own way, I would 
have flowers in the chancel every Sunday, as 
vell as at Easter. 
not one of those people they call such dreadful 
My dear, the fun 
they were having at St. George’s in the Fields, 


© yes, I should; and I’m 
names in England, either. 
when Charles was over last! It was quite the 
rage to go and see the mob!”’ 

‘*My dear Josephine, you are as—I was going 
to say as frivolous as ever—but no, I know you 
are not frivolous.’’ 

*“*Not at all, I assure you; I am just as 
I like 
to surround myself with all that is beantiful 


earnest in my way as you are in yours. 
because it is elevating; I like beauty in every 
form; I worship it; it hurts me to come in 
contact with anything coarse or unrefined. I 
dress elegantly as a matter of principle; deli- 


cate cambric, and fine gloves and shoes, and 
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rich materials keep me tranquil and happy. I 
do not injure any one by it; I can-afford it.” 
‘* But there are so many destitute of even a 
covering here in New York, I cannot indulge 
myself if I would—I should not dare to.” 
‘“*That’s where you good people make the 
mistake, Charles contends. He says every franc 
we spend goes to the masses in some shape, 
that it is the duty of rich people to dress well 
to keep the poor employed. It’s almsgiving 
that makes the shoals of beggars abroad. Poh! 
I wish you could see them! filthy, disgusting 
things, crowding around you everywhere.”’ 
And Mrs. Doug- 
lass smoothed the deep fringe of her mantle 
thoughtfully, as ladies will to help themselves 


‘“*That’s true in one sense.’’ 


out in an argument, then more energetically : 
‘*But Horace contends, and he knows, that a 
just proportion does not go to the work-people, 
or how would their employers get rich so sud- 
, Supported by 


? 


denly, while they are dying 
charity, and buried by it, too? 

**Oh, you would delight in the Princess 
Marie. She had half the Hotel Lenore when 
we came away, and she goes poking about into 
hospitals and places that Parisians never heard 
of! But 
then she is ugly, poor thing, if she is a princess 


It was the wonder of all the court. 


and duchess. Sougly! Do you go marching 
about tenement houses and ragged schools as 
much as you used to? I never could do it; I 
should suffer so, coming in contact with such 
places and people. The worst of poverty is its 
ugliness, I think.’’ 


‘** Dear Josephine,’’ and Mrs. Douglass sighed 
a little low sigh that breathed the hopelessness 
she felt of bringing her friend to what she con 
sidered the light, ‘‘I can’t decide for you of 
course. I don’t think any one ever can dictate 
to another, for they never know all that hedges 
them in.”’ 

‘*You ’re more charitable than you used to 
be, at all events.”’ 

‘*T know, you mean that Chantilly mantle. 
Well, I did feel then that we ought never to 
indulge ourselves while others were in need. | 
can’t do it yet; but I dare say what I conside) 
necessary, some other people would call super- 
fluous, even in our plain style of living. | 
believe Anne Ashley is the only consistent pe'- 


son I know of. I envy her sometimes the integ 


rity of her way.”’ 
‘‘ Envy my brother’s governess! Whyshe’s 
the plainest person I’ve seen in years—that 
one mousselaine de laine dress, she ’s had it on 
ever since I arrived.’”’ 

‘¢ Thirty-six hours !’’ 
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‘* Yes ; 
it distresses me; it’s like a Lent diet.’’ 


but I’ve changed mine three times— 


‘*Do you know she supports her father who 
is an invalid, and is educating a brother’s child, 
m her salary—six hundred a year ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t. I never did believe in miracles 
—nineteenth century miracles, I mean. Six 
hundred dollars is half of what I spend on my 
iress alone, outside of Mr. Stuart’s little in- 
lulgences in the trinket and shawl line. It’s 
impossible.” 


‘* But she does. 
I’ve known her these six years, 


One hundred is all she al- 
lows herself. 
knew her when she was in the Twelfth Street 
school; she was one of our first pupils in the 


School of Design. She has made her own way 


through a thousand difficulties.’’ 
‘Shockingly plain, for all that. Safely so.’’ 
{nd Mrs. Stuart thought what a famous oppor- 
tunity a showy designing woman in her place 
would have. 

‘She always is ready with something to give, 
too; but her knitting does that. I wish I was 
13 industrious.’’ 

‘* Positively, Harriet, I shall have to give you 
up; 
ousins; but industry and self-denial are vir- 


it would be a pity, too, as we are second 
tues I perfectly ignore. No, my creed is very 
simple—to wrong no one, never get in debt, 
ind to dress so as to shock no one’s sensibility, 
a3 Miss Ashley does mine, for instance.”’ 

But is she athome? The very 
Why her life 


‘* So we differ. 
sight of her face does me good. 
is a perfect sermon.”’ 

‘ Always did hate sermons !’’ persisted Mrs. 
Stuart, wickedly. 

‘*Sometimes, when I feel as if I had been 
very industrious, and self-denying, and lowly, 
i little earnest talk with her, not about herself, 
understand, makes me feel way behind-hand. 
Cultivate her, Josephine.’’ 

‘Not if she’s going to make me self-con- 
demned. 


erms with myself; but I won’t quarrel with 


I always keep on the best possible 


her, unless it should be proved that she has no 
ther dress. I shall then, decidedly.” 

Mrs. Douglass kissed her thoughtless friend 
ifectionately. ‘*One can’t help loving you, 
Joe, for all.’’ 

‘* No boxes yet ?’’ asked Mr. Horton, an hour 
“Well, I’m 


ve them up for to-day, though they promised 


afraid we shall have to 


luter. 
faithiully to deliver them.”’ 

‘The smiles with which his entrance had been 
reeted died out; and Miss Ashley, who had 
ist come into the hall from the afternoon walk 
i her little pupils, looked at Mrs. Stuart in 





amazement ; her face was positively angry; not 
only vexation, but rage flashed from her eyes. 

‘*All this detestable annoyance for that 
wretched engagement of yours,’’ she said, al- 
most fiercely. ‘‘It seems to me, if my sister 
had been gone two years, and was arriving 
alone, I could have managed to meet her. I 
know you could have done it just as well as 
not, if you had wished to. To-morrow’s Sun- 
day, and my mauve taffeta and bonnet—I 
meant them for my first appearance in church 
when I got them—locked up in the custom- 
house! It is perfectly outrageous !” 

‘* Josephine !’’ said Mr. Horton, almost stern- 
ly; but he remembered his twin sister’s pas- 
sionate outbreaks when thwarted, of old, and 
passed on to the parlor without expostulation. 

‘*T would have moved heaven and earth,”’ 
she said, still angrily, to Miss Ashley, who was 
shut off from the stairs by the voluminous 
crinoline of the lady, and could not pass her 
without rudeness. ‘‘ Brother might have known 
I had set my heart on having my bonnets be- 
fore Sunday ; but men are the most selfish, 
careless wretches in existence !"’ 

Miss Ashley was not incapable of appreciating 
refinement and loveliness; on the contrary, 
her artist eyes drank in every form of beauty. 
Nor was she steeled against the desire for more 
than had fallen to her share. Since the day 
before, when she met Mrs. Stuart for the first 
time, the charming face had haunted her like 
a strain of music, and the temptation to wish 
that she dared surround herself with more of 
the appliances of dress, which added s0 much 
to the picture, had been battled with ; but now, 
as she stood before the mirror to untie a knot 
in her bonnet strings, envy, if it had been 
heard, was no longer there, and in its place a 
painful, almost pitying thought went out to the 
one who had roused it. 

The boxes came after all, half an hour after 
the outbreak, restoring smiles and good humor 
to the lady’s face, bringing much penitence 
towards her brother, with a shade of mortifica- 
tion at the recollection of the look of astonish- 
ment she had met in Miss Ashley’s face. 

‘*T will show her the finery and make it all 
right. I don’t suppose she ever beheld so much 
French millinery in her life.”’ 

Miss Ashley occupied an adjoining room. 
A tap, and ‘‘ Won’t you come in?” followed 
the thought. 

She was quite right. Caroline Ashley had 
never beheld such a display as Mrs. Stuart 
made in selecting her toilet for her first ap- 
pearance in public. 
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‘*There, there is the thing at last. Have 
they used those little macaroons in trimming 
here this winter? They are real lace, of course, 
Here is the set I gene- 


Now, my 


with velvet centres. 
rally wear with it, point Alencon. 


bonnet. You dear old Alexandrine, here you 
are safe and sound, plumes and all. Isn’t it 
perfect? rice straw and crape. So are her 


charges; she’s ruinous! But I forgot; you 
belong to the Douglass school, and think it’s 
wicked to throw money away in this fashion. 
That blue hat is perfection ; but it won’t do for 
church. I’m so thankful to think I sha’n’t be 
kept at home to-morrow.”’ 

Considering the ample resources of the six 
trunks previously arrived, Miss Ashley could 
not understand this apparently heartfelt thanks- 
giving. 

‘*You think it ’s wicked, I know,” persisted 
Mrs. Stuart, pinching out bows, and smoothing 
ribbons. ‘It won’t hurt my feelings to say so.’’ 

‘*T don’t know, indeed; I dare say I should 
do just the same, if I had the same opportu- 
nity.’’ 

‘That ’s candid, now; I like that.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart saw that it was not meant for 
servile assent; she had expected a sanctimo- 
nious rebuke. 

‘*T mean I should have done once—I hope I 
should not now—and that it may not be wicked 
for you. If you can afford to give away pro- 
portionally, perhaps it is making employment 
for those that need it, and that is as much a 
duty as anything else.”’ 
“Give? Why, I’m always as poor as a 
mouse ! 
debt, but you’ve no idea of the amount of 


I make it a point never to get in 


That lace shawl cost 
I had to 
give up the most exquisite bronze, after Cellini, 


management it takes. 
me sleepless nights, I assure you. 


I had set my heart on bringing to Mr. Horton. 
There are bonbons—see how fanciful! Are any 
of the children about ?”’ 

‘*To-morrow, please, Mrs. Stuart; it is too 
That handkerchief is like frost- 
If I dared, I 
should be very fond of lace; but 7 might as 


late to-night. 
work—oh, how very lovely! 


well set my heart on Mars or Venus, you 
know.”’ 

It was said so quietly, without envy or re- 
buke, that Mrs. Stuart began to feel more at 
home with her new acquaintance, and the pro- 
cess of arraying herself in a most becoming 
dress for the evening completely restored her 
good humor. 

‘‘If L had gone to church in that canary- 
colored hat and a green dress, I should have 











been miserable and made myself wicked. I 
can’t help it; an ill-fitting glove is misery it- 
self,’’ she said, as they separated for the night. 

Mrs. Stuart was not visible, after all, in time 
for morning service—late hours were amone 
her importations, also—but there was nothing 
to ruffle the lady’s spirit in the faultless toilet 
in which she rustled up the aisles that after- 
noon, just as the bell ceased to toll. 
fashionable ‘‘Calvary’’—that the two words 
should ever be coupled, alas!—it created a 


Even in 


sensation, among old friends and strangers 
alike. Mrs. Stuart was quite satisfied, and 


bent her stately head till her face was shaded 
by the drooping marabout plumes on her bon- 
net, with thoughts very far astray from her 
lowly posture. It was pleasant to be sur- 
rounded by home faces, more especially as 
they were admiring ones; 
the well-cushioned pew, with the dim, softened 


pleasant to sit in 


light at once so devotional and so becoming ; 
pleasant to listen to the voices of men and 
women singers, and the blare of the full-voiced 
organ, or the rhymed music of the service, like 
a more solemn strain of melody. There was 
nothing to jar upon ‘‘the leve of the beautiful’ 
which Mrs. Stuart professedly worshipped, save 
the dress of some one immediately before her, 
in severe contrast to the rich toilets all around. 
It was Miss Ashley, who had walked to church 
with the children, and, with them, occupied 
the pew. and 
they stared Mrs. Stuart in the face, turn as 
They made her feel unpleasantly, 


Bonnet, mantle, collar—how 
she would. 
as a jarring note vexes the soul of the musi- 
cian; and she pitied the wearer, as we dole 
out passing sympathy to one who bears the 
cross of physical deformity. 

‘It’s very good in her to give away so 
much,’’ thought Mrs. Stuart, while the second 
lesson fell, with dull, unheeded monotony, on 
her ears, ‘‘ but how can she bear to dress so, 
when she is thrown into contact with people 
That is Ellen Billings 
in that next pew, and she has an India shawl 


who do so differently ? 


on! 
Mine will not be half as distinguished as I 


How many I have seen this afternoon! 


expected ; and side by side that rough straw 
hat and Scotch embroidery of Miss Ashley's. 
It must be so mortifying to see every one 
dressed so elegantly! I would stay at home, 
I declare, if I were obliged to be so pinching. 
I should not hear a word of the service, I should 
be so uncomfortable.”’ And, suddenly recol- 
lecting that she was not hearing much now, 
Mrs. Stuart recalled her wandering attention 


with a mighty effort. 
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‘* Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and wearing of 
gold, or putting on of apparel: But let it be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, 
of great price.’’ 

The words tell slowly and deeply into her 
heart. She had heard them before, perhaps 
had read them for herself, but we all know 
how a thought long familiar will suddenly flash 
in upon us with new meaning ; and thus it was 
She did 


uot hear any more of it—she did not listen to 


with those two verses of the lesson. 


the sermon, for those words had opened a flood 
of new perceptions in her thoughtless mind, 
pointed by the incidents of the day before and 
‘In the sight of 


It had never occurred to her that there 


the humor of the moment. 
God !”’ 
was a higher favor or commendation to gain 
than the applause and admiration of the most 
fashionable clique in the community in which 
she lived ; but suddenly the reality of what she 
had listened to all her life oppressed her. Was 
it really true that the body was nothing in com- 
parison with the soul? and that those who neg- 
lected the last were unlovely in the sight of 
God and angels? She loved beauty so in its 
every shape, and heaven was all beauty. The 
streets of gold, and gates of pearl, and walls of 
precious stones, that fascinated her as a child, 
were only symbols of more dazzling loveliness 
and perfection than we can here conceive of; 
and the melody of Heaven, the glittering of 
those white robes, were for the beautiful in 
heart! It shocked her to think that, though 
she might be matchless without, there were 
eyes that saw her soul, defiled, and darkened, 
and warped by selfishness and pride. It was 
as if one had lived a lifetime without a mirror, 
perfectly self-complacent and self-delighted 
with an imaginary beauty, but had suddenly 
confronted one, to find deformity and foulness 
An humbleness like that of a little 
child came over her, and she would have asked 


instead. 


to be made beautiful in God’s sight, but she 
did not know how to pray. So Harriet Doug- 
lass, with her old-fashioned dress and wan 
features, had this loveliness, and the coarse 
bonnet and plain dress of the teacher were 
only badges and tokens of it! But how could 
it be won? 

Mrs. Stuart came out of the church with a 
juiet thoughtfulness in her face that even her 
brother noticed. She had forgotten the triumph 
she went there to seek, and answered the con- 


gratulations of such friends as she met, never 














thinking whether they would consider her grown 
old, or if they noticed ber tasteful toilet. The 
one thought still absorbed her—that those she 
had pitied were, after all, more beautiful; that 
the costly bracelet clasping her wrist, the daz- 
zling diamonds shut up in their morocco case 
at home, which had been so many years the 
object of her ambition, were as dust and peb- 
bles in the sight of the Creator of all beauty ; 
while Miss Ashley’s self-denial, humility, and 
unselfishness were ‘‘ of great price.” 

‘*Won’t you sit with us a little while ?”’ she 
said, almost with earnestness, to the person she 
had met with such careless indifference, a day 
or two before, as they rose from the tea-table. 

‘‘The children must have their Bible lesson. 
I will come back again, perhaps.” 

The brother and sister were left alone. Mr. 
Horton sank into a reverie, and Mrs. Stuart 
turned over some books on the centre-table. 
Contrary to the usual state of things, she found 
no showy annuals. The costly bindings in- 
closed rare editions of standard authors, old 
and new, among them an illuminatea copy of 
a quaint book of devotion. The gay borders 
attracted her, and presently she began to de- 
cipher the odd lettering. 

‘* Nature loveth leisure and bodily rest: 

‘* But Grace cannot be idle, and cheerfully 
embraceth labor. 

‘*Nature seeketh to have those things that 
be curious and beautiful, and abhorreth that 
which is mean and coarse: 

‘* But Grace delighteth in what is plain and 
humble, despiseth not rough things, nor re- 
fuseth to wear that which is old and patched. 

‘* Nature respecteth temporal things, rejoiceth 
at earthly gain, sorroweth for loss, is irritated 
by every little injurious word : 

‘*But Grace is not troubled with losses, nor 
soured with hard words, because she hath placed 
her treasure and joy in Heaven, where nothing 
perisheth. 

‘* Nature rejoiceth to have many friends and 
kinsfolk ; she glorieth of noble place and noble 
birth, smiles on the powerful, favors upon the 
rich, applauds those who are like herself: 

‘* But Grace is not puffed up by multitude of 
friends, nor thinks much of high birth, unless 
it be joined with more exalted virtue; she 
favoreth the poor rather than the rich, hath 
more compassion of the innocent than of the 
powerful, rejoiceth with the true man, not 
with the deceitful.” 

As she looked up, Mr. Horton was bending 
** Those illuminations are very fine, 
“IT could not accuse 


over her. 
are they not ?’’ he said. 
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such a butterfly of reading that page, but you 
have had it open long enough. I came to see 
what you were about.”’ 

“*T have read it through. 
is!” 

** Curious !’’—and he passed his arm around 
her waist and drew her to her feet. ‘‘ Come, 
let us walk up and down awhile, as we used 
to in old times. What is curious ?’’ 

‘Why that it is displeasing to God to love 
beautiful things.”’ 

**Oh no, you are mistaken there, only to love 
them inordinately.’’ 

‘** But to be really humble, and not pet one’s 
self and one’s—vanity, how hard it must be !”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Horton, as they passed 
slowly the length of the large room, in the old 
girl and boy fashion of their youth; ‘‘ nothing 
in all the life of Christ appeals to me like His 
humility ; shown, I mean, by voluntary contact 
with the poor and unrefined; even His dress, 
the seamless robe; and to think that he had 
not even one of those poor fishing huts on the 
shore of Galilee to call his own. Do you know 
how very miserable they are? one room only, 
and built of mud and stones, not more than 
twelve feet high, with a roof of branches, and 
mud, and gravel, with not so much as a win- 
dow. This house is like a king’s palace in 
comparison.”” The mirror towards which they 
walked reflected the long vista of rich furniture 
and costly draperies. ‘‘ Yet we are not con- 
tented in the midst of luxuries.”’ 

**He must—the Saviour,’’ and Mrs. Stuart’s 
voice took involuntarily a low, reverential tone 


How curious it 


—‘*‘He must have been gentle and refined.”’ 

**O yes, and the contact with poverty, and 
ignorance, and disease must have been just so 
much the more painful; yet the rude fisher- 
man, Peter, he loved, you know, and Matthew, 
and Andrew, and all of them, such men as even 
I would shrink from familiarity with. It is 
overwhelming condescension, isn/t it ?’’ 

Mr. Horton spoke to himself rather than his 
sister, as his heart burned with the thought ; 
and he stopped suddenly, recollecting that she 
could not understand or sympathize in anything 
so foreign to her trifling nature; but, to his 
surprise, she put her hand on the book they 
had been looking at, and said: ‘‘I can under- 
stand this better now.’? She opened the book 
again at the commencement ; perhaps here was 
the knowledge she desired, and her eyes fell 
upon the fly-leaf, on which was written—‘‘ Jo- 
seph Horton to Anne Ashley.”’ ‘That is not 
quite like you.’’ And she looked up with a 
puzzled, questioning glance. 





‘* Why not?’ asked Mr. Horton, quietly. 

“Oh, the ‘Anne.’ It sounds familiar.’’ 

‘*Too much so to the woman who is to be my 
wife ?”’ 

‘** Brother Joe !’’ 

** Don’t look horrified ; you do not know her 
yet.”’ 

‘*But she is here now, in your house, and I 
have been here two days, and not a word of it. 
It looks—well, it does look precisely as if you 
were both ashamed of it.’’ 

The day before, Mrs. Stuart would have cried 
out about ‘‘ family,’’ and ‘‘ connections ;’’ but 
now she thought only of the proprieties, and 
that it had been kept from her. 

‘*It looks as if there had been no time to 
inform you of it before you came. If you notice 
the date of that, yon will see it was just two 
weeks ago, and she did not leave, at my—com- 
mand, almost—because I wished you to form 
an unprejudiced judgment. Even Mrs. Doug- 
lass does not know of it; but her home is 
Anne’s home, and she goes there to-morrow to 
stay until she comes back to this as its mistress. 
I am ready for all your objections.’’ 

‘* She is so plain,’’ rose to Mrs. Stuart’s lips. 
But in whose eyes? ‘‘ No family !’’ That was 
unspoken, also; she remembered in whose 
family they were all equal, nay, Miss Ashley 
ranked far before her. 

‘‘Here she comes now. Speak to her, Jo- 
sephine,’’ said Mr. Horton, hastily, fearful of 
the inevitable scene that he had dreaded more 
and more since his sister’s arrival. 

Mrs. Stuart rose and met her future sister at 
the door, with kindliness, even warmth. She 
had cast out the ungenerous suspicion that her 
brother was accepted from interested motives. 

‘*T have just heard this romantic bistory,”’ 
she said, brightly, as Miss Ashley blushed and 
shrank back from her salutation. ‘‘I believe 
you will make Joe happy, and be good to the 
Perhaps you will take me in train- 
ing, too. As you are lovers, I shall leave you 
to yourselves now, while I go and astonish 
Charles with the news. I must confess that 
yesterday I should aot have taken it so quietly.’’ 

What had wrought the transformation nei- 
ther Mr. Horton nor his wife knew for years 
after; but it was real and unaffected good-will, 
as Mrs. Stuart proved in selecting a part of the 
simple but tasteful wardrobe for the bride. 

‘“T am so relieved at finding that she doesn’t 
intend to persist in mousselaine de laine and 


children. 


Marseilles,’’ she said to Mrs. Douglass, in one 
of the numerous consultations growing out of 
the affair; ‘‘ what was very well for Miss Ash 
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ley would be inexcusably mortifying in Mrs. 
Horton.”’ 

‘*That is precisely it,”’ and Mrs. Douglass 
smiled, ‘*the proper difference between an in- 
come of six hundred and six thousand. Anne 
has no fancy for singularity. We none of us 
believe that saintship consists in obvious mor- 
tifications and ostentatious humility. Anne 
will never annoy you by meanness.”’ 

But whether as Miss Ashley or Mrs. Horton, 
the spirit of loving self-restraint, for the sake 
of those commended to her by her Master, never 
forsook the noble-hearted girl, who had been 
rewarded for being faithful in a few things, by 
being made ruler over many. 





SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 

BY MRS. B. CUSTARD. 

Tue origin of this pleasant art seems not to 
be distinctly known. Many years since, it was 
practised in England by the name of ‘trans- 
parent painting ;’’ since then, it has been in 
vogue in France, and is becoming quite popu- 
lar in America. 
ments adapted to the million, being inexpensive 


It is one of those accomplish- 


and requiring only taste, judgment, a good eye, 
and a steady hand, to enable the learner to be- 
come, in a short time, a thorough proficient. 
The modes which are practised in this style 
of painting are more varied and less confined 
to rules than any other. The sellers of litho- 
graphs send out ‘‘directions’’ on sheets, teachers 
go about the country selling their printed ‘‘les- 


sons,’”’ 


yet none of these are alike, excepting 
in some minor points; and often, those who 
rely wholly upon these ‘‘ directions’? make sad 
blunders and become disgusted with the art. 

A few years since, a young lady entered a 
town on the route of her travels, 
painted lithograph, and succeeded iu obtaining 
At the 
close of the class, she acknowledged, in con- 
versation, that this was her first attempt at 
teaching, and that the picture she had exhibited 
was the first and only one she had ever painted ; 
but she was self-reliant and determined to make 
money, Her directions 
were quite unlike some later ones, and the pic- 


exhibited a 


a very respectable class of learners. 


and so she succeeded. 


tures painted by her instructions became yellow 
and cracked, and were spotted. She made free 
use of turpentine, boiled linseed oil, and dry 
paints, with bristle brushes, and the painting 
was carried on until the picture was completed. 
She had learned her system from a gentleman 
who was a travelling teacher. 








‘* You may well call this the age of steam,” 
said a friend, one day, when making a call. 
‘Our Kate has painted a picture as beautiful as 
any of these you have been at work on so long, 
and did it in a few days, not quite a week.”’ 

‘‘That is impossible, uncle; it cannot be. 
There is some mistake, you may be sure.” 

(This was previous to the advent of the young 
lady teacher we have mentioned above.) 

‘It is no mistake at all, for I saw it, and it 
is a genuine oil painting, and every part is per- 
fect.’’ 

‘** And done in less than a week ?”” 

‘* Yes, truly. Her teacher was a man from 
Philadelphia.’’ 

So the point had to be yielded for that time ; 
but the mystery was explained when the teacher 
came along. But, about a year after, ‘‘ Kate’s 
beautiful, genuine oil painting’? was hung up 
in a back room, having broken out all over in 
white spots. 

Next, we encountered two young gentlemen 
travelling as teachers of Grecian oil painting, 
and selling their ‘‘lessons’’ with a great flour- 
ish. On visiting their exhibitions of pictures, 
they were found to be of the school of intensity, 
to say the least. Prussian blue and brick red 
flashed down upon us; the complexions were 
those of Creoles, while the shadows in the 
necks and faces led us to fear the subjects were 
suffering from the effects of severe burns or 
scalds; scarlet lake glowed on the cheeks and 
burned in the lips, and the whites of the eyes 
were dazzlingly china-ish. Butthe young gentle- 
men were very proud of their exhibitions, and 
the simple villagers pronounced them “ splen- 
did!’ 


(To be continued.) 





Svuccess.—Every man must patiently abide 
his time. He must wait, not in listless idle- 
ness, not in useless pastime, not in querulous 
detection, but in constant, steady, and cheerful 
endeavor, always willing, fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his task, that, when the occasion 
comes, he may be equal to the occasion. The 
talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of 
fame. If it comes at all, it will come because 
it is deserved, not because it is sought after. 
It is very indiscreet and troublesome ambition 
which cares so much about fame, about what 
the world says of us, to be always looking in 
the face of others for approval, to be always 
anxious about the effect of what we do or say, 
to be always shouting, to hear the echoes of 
our own voices.—Longfellow. 
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IDA. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


Sort as a snowflake through the ether flying, 
More calm and sweet and fair 

Than the white rose-leaf on the green turf lying, 
Which the chill breezes spare— 


She lies in the last pale and breathless slumber, 
That must remain as deep 

Through the long flight of ages without number, 
As now—while mourners weep. 


The tender bud, not yet to bloom unfolded, 
Shivered beneath our skies ; 

The fragrance in its petals softly moulded 
Exhaled to Paradise! 


From God's mysterious depths of future being, 
The little star was given 

Briefly to gleam upon our mortal seeing 
Before it rose to Heaven. 


Yet in a soil divine the flower is growing; 
Yet shines the little star 

Beyond the beunds of this horizon’s showing, 
In Heaveu’s bright dome afar! 


Happy beyond love’s fairest, fondest dreaming, 
The birthrobe pure and white 

So soon to change, with all its lovely seeming, 
For seraph robes of light! 


fi ' 


To know earth only by its warmth of lovin. 
The gain without the loss, 

The joy without the pain or peril proving, 
The crown without the cross! 


The angel sent for her from heaven's bright portal, 
On music-pinions borne, 

Sang as he soared a hymn of joy immortal 
Entering the gates of morn. 


Spotless from earth, now safe from sin or staining, 
Welcomed by spirits pure, 

In things divine schooled by the Saviour’s training, 
Her bright life shall endure. 


A life of love we have not comprehended ; 
Of love we cannot know, 

Till our sad years on earth are also ended, 
And we are free to go. 


We would have given her our imperfect learning; 
God to the babe has taught 

The wisdom hidden from the sage’s yearning, 
The lore that passes thought! 


And we, if humbly on our Lord believing, 
From her, in after time, 

Those lessons of God's grace may be receiving, 
Of grace and truth sublime. 


An infant here, in Heaven she is our elder: 

Of such, from Christ we know, 
and we, a child who held ber, 
Must to her stature grow. 


His kingdom is; 


In patience let us wait for faith’s unfolding ; 
Since ’tis revealed by grace, 

She, as our angel, ever is beholding 
Her Heavenly Father's face! 
vou. LX.—22 
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THE AGED PILGRIM. 


BY DELIA DAYTON 


Bero rp the aged sire, whose palsied limbs 
Scarce can support his faltering feeble frame ; 
Bowed is his form, and thin those silvery locks 
Around his temples fall, and deep the lines 
Which care hath traced upon his placid brow ; 
Though to his eye the light of beauty, now, 
Hath lost its power to charm, yet memory's tablet 
Still doth keep the choicest of her store ; 
And oft, while musing of the past, bright scenes 
Before him rise, with lifelike beauty fraught. 
Though to earth’s harmonies the ear is sealed 
Yet seems to hear sweet music tones, as oft 
The voice of dear departed ones, melodious 
Float around. 
Ah, once his morning sky was fair 
And naught of care or woe then mingled in 
His dreams of bliss, and all the path of life 
Did fancy gild with scenes divinely fair ; 
And hope, gay-pinioned, sang a cheerful lay 
Alas, how soon those dreams have passed away 
And all the bright illusions, evanescent 
As the glittering dew by opening morn exhaled 
For that, which in the distance seemed a smooth 
Delightful path, proved oft a rugged, thorny way 
With snares and dangers thick around. Onward 
He hies, and though dark storms arise, yet like 
The sturdy oak which braves the tempest’s blast 
Firm and unscathed he stands. 
At length, he near- 
The gloomy vale, but fears no ill; for faith 
Lights up the way, and with the rod and staff 
Of Him, who once passed through this dreary va 
He trusts alone in his all-powerful aid, 
To lead him safely through. 
Ere long, upon 
The bank of the dread river, deep and broad, 
He stands; while glorious visions greet his sight 
And gentle gales waft o'er glad notes of the 
Redeemed in bliss. Bright messengers attend 
Him now, then fearless braves the swelling tide 
And lands triumphant on the eternal shore, 
To bloom forever in immortal youth. 


WINTER. 
BY MELVA 


Wetcome, old Winter, thrice welcome art thon, 
With thy frosty beard and snowy brow, 

With thy whistling winds and leafless trees, 

And tiny snowflakes borne on the breeze 

Thou art welcome, stern monarch, to visit our doo 
But pass, oh pass lightly the homes of the poor 
Ah! there’s many a hearth that lacketh wood, 
And many a mother in sorrowful mood, 

Dreads thine approach to her lonely reof; 
Weeps when thou weavest thy snowy woof 

To cover the dark and desolate earth ; 

There's many a child whose joyous mirth 

Is checked with the freezing, wintry thought 
That the world is cold, and its pleasures fraught 
With sorrow, sickness, and early death. 

Then welcome, old Winter, to visit our door, 
But pass, oh, pass kindly the homes of the poor! 
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EMMA’S GRAVE. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 


I HAVE thought of thee, beloved one, 
While I sat beside thy grave 
Which arose upon the churchyard 
Like a new Lethean wave. 
I have thought of other moments, 
Ere thy cheeks were pale in death, 
When thy smile brought hither gladness 
Like the sammer’s genial breath 


And I've seen thee in my visions 
In the silent hour of night, 

When the angel stars were beaming 
With a sweet celestial light 

But thine eyes were then more lovely 
Than these sparkling orbs above, 

And thy cheeks were like the lowers— 
Mantled o’er with hues of love 

But a spell came quickly o'er me— 
For the fairy dream had gone, 

And I saw thee then before me, 
Pale as chiselled from the stone 

Eve 
Of the icy hand of death, 


ry feature bore the impress 


Like a flower that has withered 
In the autumn’s curdling breath 
Yet, 
From thy deep and silent sleep, 


alas! I would not wake thee 


Which came o'er thee as the zephyr 
Steals along the placid deep ; 

For I know thy soul is happy, 
Every care and sorrow gone, 

Then | 
Oh, then slumber, slumber on! 


d have thee rest, beloved one ; 





WILSON’S REQUEST.* 


BY MISS CATHARINE MITCHELI 


| 

On, bury me ‘neath the forest trees! | 

Whose tops bend down in the rushing breeze, 

Where warbling birds and humming bees 
Make music all day long ; 

The lark salutes the dawning light, 

There linnets sing from morn till nivht 

And orioles with plumage bright 


Carol their evening song. | 


The bluebird trills his softest notes, 
And tuneful robins swell their throats 


And rumple up their burnished coats 
To pour forth sweetest lays. 
Lone Philomela in the grove 
In plaintive tones still mourns her love; 
And there the gentle, cooing dove 
Joins in a hymn of praise. 


What though the screaming eagle soar 
The rocky cliffs and chasms o'er, | 
And angry winds, with hollow roar 
Howl through the dark oak woods; 
Though hooting owls disturb the night, 


And eroaking ravens speed their flight 


To some old ruined tower's height, 
Where rest their callow brood: 


* The great American ornithologist, Alexander Wil- | 
son, said: ‘* Bury me under a tree, that birds may sing 


over me.” 


They hear melodious matins sing, 

And hover round with drooping wing, 

There latest vespers too shall ring 
While green boughs o’er me wave! 

Then bury me ‘neath the branching tree, 

Where wild flowers blossom on the lea, 

And beautiful birds, so dear to me, 3 
May warble above my grave. 





as 


THE RIVER BY MY COTTAGE. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 





Ere time had wrinkled my brow with care, 

Or silvered the threads of my shining hair, 

Or taught the lesson that all must learn, 

How hopes departed will ne’er return— 

When voices around took a tenderer tone, 

And blessings and joys o’er my pathway were strewn, 
When summer was clothed in beauty and pride, 

I played on the banks of the river-side. 


I watched the stream in my childish glee, 
As I sat ‘neath the shade of the willow-tree, 
Whose branches kissed, with a fairy grace, 
At every breeze, the water's face— 

Which prayer for love not in vain is heard, P 
For, see! in the stream affection is stirred, : 
And sends to the willow this answer to prayer: 





™! 


“Thy image will ever reflected be there.” 


I stand once more by the river-side, 

With a graver face, to gaze on its pride; 

And time for me is no longer young, 

Yet the stream flows by with its ceaseless tongue. 
I love, as in youth, all its beauties to trace, 

Aud find every charm of its varying face: 

Yet the joy it brought in the days of yore 

For me will return, on earth, never more. 


How peaceful the stream, as it glides along, 

Through fringes of green, with its murmuring song, 
Or, wild in its beauty, it dashes the spray, 

As it tumbles o'er rocks in its boisterous play! 

How beautiful ever, in forest or glade, 

When sunlight is dancing, or shadows are laid, 

When winding ‘neath rocks that are jutting and high, 
Or bending the weeds, as it swiftly flies by! 


What dost thou see, as thou coursest along, 
Through country and town, with thy gentle song? 
What are the faces that look on thy grace? 

What are the voices whose tones thou canst trace? 
What are the hearts that admire thee and love? 
What are the forms that around thee dost move? 
Where are they? dwell they in heaven or earth? 
Grieve they in sorrow, or joy they in mirth? 


From my pebbly bed strange sights I view, ' 
Varying ever in shape and in hue; 

For manhood comes here with its brow of care, 
And youth with its curls of clustering hair; 
And age, with a blind or tear-dimmed eye, 
Comes, weary of earth, and longing to die; 

And the strong man, too, who has sold his truth, 
And he who retains the virtue of youth ; 

And gladness comes with its dancing eye, 

And grief with its load and sorrowing sigh. 

But whether in gladness, or whether in pain, 
The song that I sing them is ever the same. 
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PLEADING. 
BY ELLA C. HALL. 


ALonG this barren wilderness 
I journey day by day ; 

So filled, sometimes, with weariness, 
I falter in the way ; 

So needy of Thy tenderness, 
I dare not cease to pray. 


Though faithless and undutiful, 
I still look up to Thee ; 

The promises are beautiful 
Which in Thy Word I see; 
Oh, wilt thou still be merciful 

To erring ones like me! 


My tear-wet sacrifice I bring, 
And lay it at Thy feet; 

My poor and simple offering, 
Unworthy and unmeet ; 

Accept it, Lord, remembering 
Thy promise, I entreat. 


These earthly winds are pitiless 
That round me roughly blow ; 

These storms are wild and merciless, 
And make me shiver so! 

Remove not, too, Thy kindliness, 
But shield me as I go. 


And often do the shadows come 
Across my eager sight 

They grow so dark and burdensome. 
I cannot see the light; 

The way is rough and wearisome, 
Oh, wilt Thou make it bright? 


Along this barren wilderness, 
Be near me day by day; 

To comfort me when, comfortless, 
I falter in the way ; 

To shelter me when, shelterless, 
I look to Thee and pray! 


RAINDROPS. 
BY ZINNIA ZELL, 
PATTER, patter on the roof, 
The pearly drops of rain, 
Sweet and low, or madly wild 
The murmuring refrain. 


Patter, patter each bright drop, 
Down falling tinkling fast, 
Echoes deeply in my heart 
Like raindrops of the past. 
Patter, patter soft and light 
And sunny mem’ries wake, 
Brightly scenes of other days 
Through Time’s dark shadows break 
Patter, patter fitfully 
As wilder grows the strife, 
Whirlwind gusts sweep o’er the heart. 
And bitter drops of life. 


Patter, patter dismally 
Upon the mirror flocr, 
That the past so clear reflects 
As oft and oft before. 





Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND RIDDLE IN FEBRW- 
ARY NUMBER. 


4. Battledore and Shuttlecock. 5. Drum. 


ANSWER TO MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA 
Binomial Theorem. 


CHARADE. 
6. 


WuHeEn innocence first had its dwelling on earth, 
In my frst’s lovely form it alighted ; 

And still, to this time, from the hour of its birth, 
In my first it has greatly delighted. 

My second’s a part of a smart lady's dress, 
Yet on age it may also be found ; 

Again, ‘tis a garb when the heart feels distress :— 
My whole will with pleasure abound 


RIDDLE. 


7 
Tnoven learning hath fed me, I know not a letter; 
I live among books, yet am never the better; 

Each muse I digest, yet I know not a line: 

What student I am, I beg you ’L! divine 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA 


I am composed of fifty-eight letters. 

My 10, 24, 14, 28, 6, was the name of one of the kiug- 
doms of ancient Greece. 

My 10, 30, 25, 12, 39, was one of the Grecian dialects 

My 41, 26, 38, 48, 7, 23, was the name of a person who 
once foretold there should be an eclipse at a battle, as 
there really was; this happened in the history of the 
Medes. 

My 39, 20, 12, 51, 4, was the name of a person who per- 
formed the last service of respect to Socrates, that noble 
philosopher of antiquity. 

My 18, 10, 36, 6, was the name of a god of the Scythians. 

My 14, 10, 48, 57, 48, 7, 23, was the name of a celebrated 
Italian astronomer who was imprisoned for one year for 
maintaining something which has turned out to be very 
true. 

My 15, 55, 1, 4, 39, 8, 15, 21, 6, was the name of a person 
who once cured a Persian king of a very sore foot. He 
was then a prisoner, and was rewarded handsomely. 

My 26, 42, 37, 32, 36, was the name of an ancient Gre- 
cian poet. 

My 46, 55, 56, 5, 44, was the name of an eminent Italian 
sculptor, who, at the age of seventeen, had enriched 
Rome by many of his works. 

My 14, 12, 4, 25, 51, 44, was the name of an Italian, 
who was originally a shepherd's boy ; afterwards be- 
came a painter, architect, and sculptor 

My 1, 10, 20, 38, 51, 26, 19, 43, was the first great battle 
in which the Greeks were ever engaged 

My 48, 8, 4, 43, 12, 15, 38, 45, was a Spartan king who 
died gloriously in a battle with the Persians. 

My 39, 26, 56, 12, 6, 25, 57, 38, 13, 57, 30, 53, is some- 
thing that was introduced into Rome thirty years after a 
well-known epoch in history. 

My whole was a sentence spoken by a king of Macedon 
to his son, after he had performed some good action. 








Tue principal features of this design are its 
oof, together with its bay windows, porches, 
ind the varied height of the rear building; 
iltogether forming a picturesque and pleasing 


sppearance. The general arrangements are 














FIRST STORY. 


bers: four of these are entered from the main 
The plan may 
Should it 


he desirable, the present dimensions will ac- 


hall, and two from back stairs. 
readily be increased in dimensions. 
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COTTAGE. 


[From the original design of Samcgs. Sioa, Architect, Philadelphia.] 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


fully explained by the plans of the two stories. 
On the first story, A represents the entrance 
porch, B the parlor, C the library, D the dining- 
room, E kitchen, F wash-house, G hall, H 
pantry. The chamber plans show six cham- 
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SECOND STORY. 
| commodate a family of eight persons (servants 
included), and can be erected in the vicinity of 
| Philadelphia for $3,800. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 
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Fig. 1.—Infant’s gored dress. The whole 
front is embroidered en tablier, or apron fash- 
ion, with heavy medallion figures in diamonds 
of needle-work. This style is more novel and 
rich than graceful. 

Fig. 2.—Slip for young infant. 
cut out of the skirt, which is gathered into a 
neck band. Very simple and new. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Odd little French slips for 
All French infant's dresses are 
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The sleeve 


young infant’s. 
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much shorter, both in skirt and waist, than 
American fashions admit of. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Two very sensible shapes for 
Fig. 5 will 
be found extremely serviceable for a teething 
Fig. 6 


quilted or Marseilles infant’s bibs. 


child, protecting the neck completely. 

is intended for a low-necked dress. 
Fig. 7.—Pretty little sun-bonnet, or capeline, 

for a young child. It may be made of white 


dimity, or solid colored cambric, or lawn, and 
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Fig. 6 





the diamond pattern on the crown done with 
white braid, the spots in thick embroidery. It 
is also a good pattern for a silk or cashmere 
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winter hat, the pattern being in rich silk em- 
broidery. 
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GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT. 





For those who still ‘‘do their own sewing.’”? | much in vogue among young men; in the 
It is noticeable for the square wristbands, round present design they are grouped, five large and 
upright collar, and the Bayadere or horizontal five narrow ones; or they may be all of the 
plaits of the bosom. These cross plaits are very | same width, from half an inch to an inch. 


EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW AND BOLSTER-CASES, 
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LADY’S DRESS. 






(See diagram, page 261.) 


Tue material of this dress is a chestnut brown 
silk—a color which is now taking the lead in 
It is made with a single skirt, trimmed 
black velvet round the bottom, with a 


fashion. 
with 
second trimming of the same turning in the 
centre of the front, and ascending to the waist, 
leaving a space sufficiently wide for a row of 
black velvet macaroon buttons, which are sur- 
rounded with rows of black lace. 
made with the waistcoat front, and the point 


The body is 


behind ; the upper part being ornamented in a 





new style, namely, with pieces of pointed velvet, 
narrowing upwards towards the throat, having 
fullings between each, of the silk of the dress. 
The sleeves are of the bell-shape, having similar 
pieces of pointed veivet, at the top of which is 
placed a small epaulette of the silk, bordered 
with fringe. This epaulette is not placed at 
the shoulder, but a little way down the arm, 
which it does not encircle, being merely on the 
outer part of the sleeves, the bottoms of which 
are trimmed to match the skirt. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S DRESS. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND YOKES. 





FOR AN INFANT'S SHIRT. 
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FANCY HEADDRESS. 


Tuis net is made of chenille, silk, or braid. 
A plait of velvet is placed round it, and at the 
side is a velvet bow. 


tc cee 


LADY’S RETICULK, IN STRAW WORK. 
(See engraving, page 200.) 

Materials.—Canvas, straw beading, and rich claret, 
green, or Rue filoselle. 

SELEcT a canvas, two threads of which will 
be covered by the width of straw braiding, and 
draw the pattern on it in ink. 
must be the best French. 


The canvas 
Run a piece of straw 
on, and then cover all the ground with the wool 





| 


>» ” : 
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or filoselle, working over the straw, and two 
threads of canvas in height, by one im width, 
in tapestry stitch; leaving the straw for the 
flowers and stems—in fact, the whole pattern. 
The veining of the leaves and flowers should 
be put in afterwards. Mount it over a frame 
in the usual manner. 





PATCHWORK BORDER. 
(See engraving, page 201.) 
Patcuwork has especially established for 
itself the character of a winter industry, as it 
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requires no additional light for its execution, 
the work which produces it being slight and 
easy. The only care which it exacts is a ma- 
thematical precision in the foundation shapes 
of which it is composed, and a knowledge of 
the laws of colors: that is, light and shade, 
and contrast. When these two points are re- 
membered and practised in the arrangement of 
patchwork, the most ornamental effects may 
be produced. 

We this month give a border which we think 
will prove very satisfactory to those ladies who 
may feel tempted to execute it. The introduc- 
tion of the black velvet medallions gives a very 





novel appearance to this work. They are fast 
ened down by long stitches in gold-colored 
netting silk. The long diamonds in the middle 
of this border are to be black; the two pointed 
The 
parts at the two sides on which the medallions 
rest are in the middle shade of color, neithey 
too dark nor too light. This border, added to 
a square of cloth, would form a very handsome 


pieces which come between are light. 


table-cover if the whole were considered too 
tedious an undertaking, and would enlarge it 
sufficiently to produce a cover suitable for any 
drawing-room table. 


-~2eere 


A PEN-WIPER FOR A WRITING-TABLE. 


i 


Materials. —No. 20 cotton; three nails of Penelope 
canvas, that which measures nine double threads to the 
inch ; one skein of bright green Berlin wool ; one ounce 
of thick, short white bugles; about a dozen large sized 
white chalk beads; three nails of scarlet cotton velvet, 
merino, or cloth, and some pieces of black stuff cut into 
circles. A little gum-water, a camel’s hair brush, and 


ink in which a little loaf-sugar has been dissolved. 
First trace off the engraving in a broad out- 

line with the brush and ink on paper; when 

dry, place the canvas on this, and trace the 


outline with ink and brush. With green wool 
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and a rug needle work, or run the outline 
round, and then overcast the running, exactly 
as if it were muslin instead of canvas; this 
overcasting must be thickly and finely worked 
by separating the double stitches of canvas. 
The centre circle is filled up in cross-stitch, 
and the chalk beads sewed on this. 

For tHe Bucies.—These must lie across the 
stitch of canvas, all one way, and be sewed on 
with cotton doubled, beginning at the point of 
the leaf; bring the cotton through as if for 
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single cross-stitch, thread on a bugle, slip it 
down, pass the needle down through the can- 
vas on the top of the stitch. Each row must 
be commenced at the same side as the first 
row: that is, when one row is finished, slip the 
needle under and back to the bottom of the 
next ditto under the first row; when all the 
bugles are sewed on, stretch it with the bugled 
side downwards on a table with five or six tin 


tacks; then well gum over the work, let it re- 
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main till quite dry; then cut away the -anvas 
close to the overcasting so that not a particle of 
the canvas can be seen; gui the back of the 
star again, lay it on the right side of the velvet, 
and place a heavy weight on it tilldry. When 
cut, leave the velvet about half a quarter of an 
inch beyond the green outlines. Cut some 
circles of cloth, so that they do not project so 
as to be seen, and sew them through the centre 


of the star. 


— - +20 o—____- 


NECK-TIE, IN APPLIQUE OF NET AND MUSLIN. 


Ir is to be worked on clear Brussels net, with 
a fine Swiss muslin. Every part of the pattern 
is to be sewn over in outline, with extreme 
regularity, with a very fine cotton, forming a 
fine line in which the stitches are scarcely ob- 
servable. When the pattern is thus worked, 
the superfluous parts of the muslin must be 
cut away, leaving the design only in the mus- 








lin on the net ground. If a fighter style of 
work should be preferred, the pattern might be 
run in outline, in flourishing cotton, filling up 
portions of the flowers with a finer cotton. 
Whichever way of working this pattern is 
adopted, it forms a pretty article among the 
many ornamental productions of the Work- 


Table. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESI 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 
PAPER. 
CARD BOXES. 

TuEsk boxes are made on the same principle 
as the former, but of the shape and size of a 
pack of cards. They generally have a notch 
in the upper part to admit the thumb and fin- 
By this 


plan, however, in a short time the outside cards 


ger, in order to extricate the cards. 


become soiled, to remedy which inconvenience 


we recommend the following method: 


Fivs. 6, 7. 


Make an incision in the front and back 
of the lower part of the box, about 
two-thirds from the bottom; pass a 
piece of ribbon the width of the in- 
cisions through each of them; fasten 
one end to the outside by asmall bow, 
and at the other end attach a small 
button, leaving so much ribbon in 
the inside that, when the cards are 
put in, it will be flat under them, on 
the bottom of the box, without a 
crease. (See dotted Fig. 6.) 
To take them out, pull the small 
button, which will draw the ribbon 


lines, 





straight, and, consequently, lift the cards. This 
contrivance may be applied to similar boxes 
made for any other purpose, such as to contain 
a beautifully-bound little book, ete. Fig. 7 the 


card box. 


BASKET AND WORK BAG. 


From among the many varieties of shapes in 


baskets with work bags may be con- 


For the bot- 


which 
structed, we select the following: 
tom, a piece of cardboard of an oblong shape 


is cut partly through all around, within 


an inch of the edge, which is then bent so as 


to form an obtuse angle (Fig. 5); the sides are 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 





made separate, and in the shape of Fig. 9. At 
the dotted line, and also at the line a below it, 
the cardboard should be cut half through; the 
part below the line a is fastened with gum to 
the upper edge of the bottom, so as to form an 
Make and fix all the sides 
in a similar way; and when securely gummed 


obtuse angle with it. 


to the bottom, fasten them together with a strip 


VOL. LX.— 23 


half 


‘ 
4 
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NTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


of thick paper, gummed on the inside of the 
edges from the bottom upwards to the dotted 
line, the upper part above which will then fold 


form a sort of covering (Fig. 10). 


and 


over 





The parts of the cardboard which are cut half 
through should be covered with strips of gold 
paper, and the whole may be ornamented with 
drawings of flowers, etc. The bag should be 
made of silk, without a bottom, and gummed 
round the inside of the basket (Fig. 11), which, 
when the bag is folded up, will completely con 
The the basket 


mounted on four gold balls securely 


may be 


fastened 


ceal it. bottom of 


to the corners. 


PASTEBOARD BASKETS. 


Pasteboard baskets, in a variety of forms, 
may be constructed on the same plan as the 
is that of an 


boxes. One of the best shapes 


inverted pyramid. This merely requires con 


siderably less of the corners to Fig. 12 
be removed than in making a e——— 
rectangular box. Cut the cor- —"" 


ners as shown by the dotted | 
lines, Fig. 12. 
F < 


Fasten the sides 


in the same manner as those of 


the boxes. The handles may 
be either single or double, and made to sprin; 
from the corners or the middle of the sides; if 


only one be preferred, it she ul l alw ivs sprins 


from the middle. They are generally made of 


€ © . @ H if »< ° 

a narrow slip of card Fig. 13. 
board, covered either 

with gold paper or nar- 


row ribbon, gathered 
very full on each side 
of it. 
ribbon should be gath- 


The same kind of 


ered equally full round 





the upper part of the 
basket, and 
each of the corners. 


should be added to 
The basket may be lined 


small bows 
and covered with colored paper or silk, or its 
sides decorated by drawings, embossed gold 
ornaments, or otherwise, according to the taste 
and fancy of the artist. (Fig. 13, pasteboard 
basket.) 
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KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 
ACORN AND OAK LEAVES. 

Acory.—Cast on eighteen stitches on three 
needles (No. 20); six on each needle, with a 
very light shade of China silk, wound double, 
or rather with fine purse twist, single. Work 
a number of plain rounds sufficient for the 
length of a real acorn, then one round, knit- 
ting two stitches, as one in the middle of each 
needle; another plain round, and gather all 
the stitches with a sewing-needle. Then, on 
the top of a double wire, make a tuft of green 
wool, sufficient in length and thickness to fill 
the silk acorn just knitted, fasten neatly the 
rathered stitches to the top of the tuft, gather 
the stitches of the other aperture, fasten off 


the silk, and your acorn is ready for its little 


( ip 
Cup « f the Acorn.—Cast on eighteen stitches; 
six on each side of three needles, with green 


Berlin wool, split in two, of a darker shade 
than the acorn. 

lst round.—Knit one, purl one; throughout 
the round. 

24.—Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round. 

3d.—Knit one, purl one; throughout the 
round. 

4th.—Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round, 

5th.—Knit together as one the two first, and 
the two last stitches of each needle; the other 


stitches plain. 


6th.—Plain, and gather the stitches with a 
rug needle 


Place the acorns in the cup, and fasten them 
together by a few stitches round the edge of the 
cup. 

Lear.—Needles, No. 19.—Cast on one stitch, 
with green wool split, or purse twist, rather fine. 

lst row.—Make one, knit one. 

2¢.—Make one, purl two. 

3d.—Make one, knit three. 

4th.—Make one, purl four. 

5th.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
ynne; knit the remainder of the row. 

ith.—Purled. 

Continue in alternate plain and purled rows, 
making one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in eve ry knitted row, till you 
have thirteen stitches on the needle; then, in 
the next front or knitted row, slip one stitch, 
knit two, turn back, purl the same stitches ; 
slip one, knit three, turn back, purl the same 
stitches ; slip one, knit two together, turn the 


slipped stitch over the knitted ones; knit two 
more together, turn the stitch last made over 
them, and knit plain all the stitches on the left 
hand needle. Next row (a purled one), slip 
one stitch,* purl two, turn back, knit the same 
stitches ; slip one, purl three, turn back, knit 
the same stitches ; slip one, purl two together, 
turn the slipped stitch over the purled ones, 
purl two more together, and turn over them the 
stitch last made, purl the remainder of the row. 
Then resume the alternate plain and purled 
rows, making, in the plain row, one stitch be- 
fore and one after the middle stitch, and one at 
the beginning of every row, plain or purled. 
When you have about twenty stitches on the 
needle, knit one plain row, increasing as be- 
fore, but in the middle only; and purl one row 
without increase, then, slip one stitch, knit 
ip 
one, knit five, turn back, purl the same stitches ; 


seven, turn back, purl the same stitches; s 


slip one, knit three, turn back, purl the same 
stitches. Cast off eight stitches, knitting two 
together each time before turning over them 
the preceding stitch, and knit plain the re- 
mainder of the row. Then, slip one stitch, 
purl seven, turn back, knit the same stitches ; 
slip one, purl five, turn back, knit the same 
stitches; slip one, purl three, turn back, knit 
the same stitches; and cast off eight stitches, 
purling two together each time before turning 
over them the preceding stitch, purl the re- 
mainder of the row. Work one or two more 
scallops like this last, according to the size 
of the leaf which you intend to make; then 
one much smaller, and finish your leaf by 
decreasing one stitch at the beginning of the 
front and one at the beginning of the back row, 
cast off the few remaining stitches; cover a 
wire with green wool split, sew it neatly round 
the leaf, preserving carefully the shape of the 
scallops ; sew another wire, covered with green 
wool, along the back of the nervure in the 
middle of the leaf; twist together all the wires, 
and cover them with green wool, to make the 
stem of the leaf. Half a dozen leaves of differ- 
ent sizes and shades, and about as many acorns 
make a very handsome branch. Too much 
regularity in the size or shape of the leaves 
ought to be rather avoided than aimed at; as 
it is not in nature. Acorns and oak leaves 
might be used with excellent effect for orna- 
menting the fringe of very handsome mats, and 
two acorns, back to back, filled with emery, 
are pretty and useful in a work-box. 





* All slipped stitches in the purling rows are to be 


taken from the back. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 
RECEIPTS. 


20. Chain.—10 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bob- 
bins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 17 mould; plait No. 
7, 8, or 9. 

21. Very Fine Chain.—10 strands; 3 hairs; 
half oz. bobbins; 1 oz. balance ; mould, finest 
brass wire ; plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 


oy 


half oz. 
finest platinum wire ; plait No. 7, 8, 
23. Albert Chain.—10 strands; 50 hairs: 3 


No. 1l 


Very Fine Chain.—10 strands; 2 hairs; 
bobbins ; 1 oz. balance; mould, the 
or 9. 

mould ; 


oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; 


or ¥. 


plait No. 7, 8, 
24. Gold Ring.—14 strands; 5 hairs; 1 oz. 


bobbins ; 7 oz. balance; no mould; plait No. 10. 
25. Gold Ring.—14 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 3 oz. balance; no mould; plait No. 10. 
26. Gold Ring.—16 strands; 4 hairs; half 
oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; no mould; plait 
No. 10. 


27. Hair Ring.—8 strands; 40 hairs; 3 oz. 





bobbins ; 4 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 
plait No. 11. 

28. Lair Ring.—8 strands; 50 hairs ; 
bobbins; 4 strands; 10 hairs; 1 bobbins ; 
4 oz. balance; No. 18 mould; plait No. 11. 


' 

| 

| . . 4 

| 29. Hair Ring.—8 strands; 20 hairs; 2 oz. 
} 

| 


6 oz. balance ; no mould; 


9 
o O24. 


Oz. 


bobbins ; 4 strands; 5 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 5 
oz. balance ; No. 22 mould; plait No. 11. 

30. Hair Ring.—8 strands; 30 hairs; 2 oz. 
| bobbins; 4 strands 

| 


4 oz. balance; No. 


; 5 hairs; half oz. bobbins ; 
22 mould; plait No. 11. 


31. Chain.—16 strands; 30 hairs; 2 oz bob- 
bins ; 8 oz. balance; No. 22 mould; plait No. 12 
32. Chain.—16 strands; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. bob- 
bins; 12 oz. balance; No. 20 mould; plait 


No. 12. 

33. Chain.—16 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. bob- 
bins; 16 oz. balance; No. 18 mould; plait 
No. 12. 

34. Bracelet of 4 Pieces, Cabled.—26 strands ; 


15 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 3 
’ ’ 





mould; plait No. 13. 
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Receipts, &e. 


ARTICLES FOR THE KITCHEN. 
We continue our illustrated list of articles that are 


wanted for a kitchen. 





I nproved French Cofdi re. 


Takes apart, and can be packed in a small space for 
makes coffee in four minutes by burning a 

f alcohol 

These drawings are made from articles that can be 

nished by Messrs. E. W. Carryl & Co., 714 Chestnut 

Street, Philadelphia. 


BROILING OF ANIMAL FOOD. 


Broritne differs from frying in the fact that there is 
no addition of oil or fat, and that the effect is produced 
by the direct radiation of heat from a clear fire, the 
article being supported over it by a gridiron 


As a necessary consequence, the gravy will ooze out from 





e upper side, and is generally lost by falling jnto the 
fire. This may partially be avoided by the use of a 
particular gridiron, which will presently be described. 


The ordinary Gridiron is merely a square frame of 
ron, with cross-bars of the same. An improvement 
ipon this consists in making the upper surface of these 
bars concave or grooved, and all terminating ina hollow 
n the handle, so as to save a little of that rich gravy 
In theory 


which would otherwise fall into the fire 


this is very pretty, but in practice there is not much 


gain, as the bars do not bear a very large relative pro- 
portion to the open spaces between, and, consequently, 
they do not catch a great deal of the gravy. Before 
using a gridiron, it should be clean, and the upper sur- 
face should be well greased with lard or dripping, to 
prevent its sticking, and it should be set slanting down- 


wards towards the hand of the cook. <A Pair of Steak- 
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Tongs are required for really artistic broiling, but most 
ordinary cooks are content with the common fork. 

The Fire for Broiling must be very clear and free from 
smoke or flame. Charcoal, coke, or wood is the best, 
but good coals, at a certain stage, answer every purpose 
A little salt thrown on the fire makes it burn much more 
clearly and frees it from smoke. 

In Broiling, after heating and larding the gridiron, 
put on the steak, chop, or other article, and continually 
turn it every half minute, moving it gently all the time, 
to avoid the marks left by the bars if suffered to remain 
still. It is rather difficult to judge of the time when it 
is sufficiently done, especially as different people have 
some very different ideas of the proper degree of dress- 
ing. Nothing but experience and ascertaining whether 
they are liked well-done or under-done will insure satis- 
faction. When the concave enamelled gridiron is used, 
a little gravy, of good flavor, may be served ; but, other- 
wise, either the steak or chop must be eaten plain, or a 
made gravy must be prepared beforehand. It is usual 
to dredge broiled articles with salt and pepper mixed. 


RECEIPTS FOR BROILING. 


Broiled Steaks should be cut from a well-kept rump, and 
they are generally liked about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Most cooks beat them well with a rolling-pin for 
ten minutes, but, if the meat is of good quality, and the 
rump has been well kept, there will be no necessity for 
this. Just before finishing, rub a lump of butter over, 
and lightly dredge with pepper and salt. Pickles and 
scraped horseradish make a good garnish, and for sauce 
suit your taste. 

Mutton-Chops are done exactly like steak, except that, 
from their bones, they will not bear beating. They are 
served in their own sauce, or with an appropriate sauce 

Fowles cr Pigeons are broiled. The former are cut open 
—called spread eagles—down the back, and then pressed 
quite flat undera stong plate. After this, the inside is 
wiped, and they are laid on the gridiron over rather a 
slow fire (for broiling), with their insides downwards 
first, to keep in the gravy by hardening that surface. 
When brown, turn them upwards, and continue till they 
Pigeons are generally done whole, but 
They are served with pickled mush- 


are well done 
may also be split. 
rooms and made sauce, or with pickled eggs and parsley 
and butter. 

Broiled Kidneys should be split open, scored, and pep- 
pered, as well as salted. They are then kept open by a 
fine iron skewer, and placed flat upon the gridiron, after 
which they are soon done. They require no gravy or 
garnish. 


CAKES PUDDINGS, ETC. 


To Make GINGERBREAD Nots.—Two pounds of flour, 
one and a quarter pound of molasses, half a pound of 
sugar, two ounces of ginger, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter (melted), and a small quantity of Cayenne 
pepper. The above to be mixed together and rolled out 
about the thickness of half an inch, or not quite so mach, 
to be cut into cakes, and baked in a moderate oven. 


Tea Cakg.—Rub into a quart of dried flour of the finest 
kind, a quarter of a pound of butter; then beat up two 
eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar, and two ta- 
blespoonfuals of washed brewers’ or unwashed distillers’ 
yeast; pour this liquid mixture into the centre of the 
flour, and add a pint of warm milk as you mix it; beat 
it up with the hand until it comes off without sticking ; 
set it to rise before the fire, having covered it with a 
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cloth ; after it has remained there an hour, make it up 
into good sized cakes an inch thick ; set them in tin plates 
to rise before the fire during ten minutes, then bake them 
uaslow oven. These cakes may be split and buttered 
hot from the oven, or split, toasted, and buttered after 
they are cold. 

Sponge Biscuits.—Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for 
half an hour; then put in a pound and a half of beaten 
ifted sugar, and whisk it until it rises in bubbles; beat 
the whites to a strong froth, and whisk them well with 
the sugar and yolks; work in fourteen ounces of flour, 
with the rinds of two lemons grated. Bake them in tin 
moulds buttered, in a quick oven for an hour; before 
they are baked, sift a little fine sugar over them. 


Ictna FoR CAKE.—Beat the white of one egg perfectly 
light ; then add eight teaspoonfuls of loaf sugar, pounded 
fine and sifted, very gradually, beating it well; after 
every spoonful, add one drop of the essence of lemon or 
rose-water to flavor it. If you wish to color it pink, 
stir in a few grains of cochineal powder or rose pink ; if 
you wish it blue, add a little of what is called powder- 
blue. Lay the frosting on the cake with a knife, soon 
after it is taken from the oven; smooth it over and let it 
remain in a cool place till hard. To frost a common- 
sized loaf of cake, allow the white of one egg and half 
of another. 

CastLe Puppina.—Take the weight of two eggs in the 
shell of butter, loaf sugar, and flour. Set the butter be- 
fore the fire till half melted, then beat it till it is like 
cream ; beat the eggs, yolks and whites, ten minutes; 
mix them gently with the butter, then with the sugar, 
then add the flour. Bake this quantity in five or six 
cups. To be turned out and served with a good sauce. 
Two good sized eggs, or three small ones will be sufli- 
cient 

AtmMonD Brsccrrs.—One pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of Valencia *\monds, blanched and chopped, four 
eggs, and a little pounded sugar. Mix well, and put on 


tins in small rounds. Bake in a quick oven till brown. 
GINGERBREAD.—One pound of molasses and half a 

Put ina basin in the oven 
add half an of best 


pound of dripping or butter. 


until quite melted. Then ounce 
yround ginger, and stir in as much flour as possible. 
When quite thick, mix one large teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda with a tablespoonful of warm water, and 
stir it into the cake briskly. Turn it into a buttered pan, 
and put it into a slow oven without delay. One hour 
and ahalf should doit. Try it with a knife. 


ORANGE Puppine.—Take four fine oranges, which soak 


ng water ten minutes, grate off the outside rind, 
Mix one portion with 


in boi 





which divide into two portions. 
two tablespoonfuls of flourand half an ounce of pounded 
loaf-sugar, rub in two ounces of dripping or butter. 
Make a thin batter with two tablespoonfuls of milk, the 
yolks of two eggs, and white of one. Cut your fruit in 
slices, having first freed it from the inner white peel, 
the remaining portion of grated peel and 


strew with 


white powdered sugar, alternately a layer ofeach. I'wo 
ounces of sugar are generally sufficient. Pour the bat- 
ter over, and bake in a moderate oven from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour. 

OraNGe TART.—Proceed the same as above with the 
fruit, mixing half in the flour intended for the pastry, 
half on sugar, and shorten with dripping or butter— 
about two ounces ofeither. Lay the fruit in the dish, 
the same as for the pudding, strewing over each layer 
When full, pour on a 

2% 


~“ 


the orange grating and sugar. 
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glass of brandy. Cover with the pastry rolled thin, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 
COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

Caur’s Feet JeLiy.—Bake two calf's feet in two pints 
of water and the same quantity of new milk, in a jar, 
close covered, three hours and a half; when cold, re- 
move the fat. Give a large teacupful the first and last 
Whichever flavor is approved, give it by baking 
Add sugar after- 


thing. 
in it lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace 
wards, 

CuickeN Brotn.—After taking off the skin and rump 
of a fowl from the white meat of which chicken panada 
has been made, put the body and legs into the water it 
was boiled in, with one blade of mace, one slice of onion, 
and ten white peppercorns. Simmer till the broth be 
of a pleasant flavor. If not water enough, add a little. 
Beat quarter of an ounce of sweet almonds with a tea- 
spoonful of water, boil it in the broth, strain, and, when 
cold, remove the fat. 

A CLEAR BROTH THAT WILL KEEP LONG.—Put the mouse- 
round of beef, a knuckle-bone of veal, and a few shanks 
of mutton into a deep pan, and cover close with a dish or 
coarse crust; bake till the beef is done enough for eat- 
When 


the broth is cold, cover it close and keep it in a cool 


ing, with only as much water as will cover it. 


place. When it is to be used, give what flavor may be 
best liked. 
To MAKE PANADA IN Five Minvtes.—Set a little water 


on the fire with a glass of white wine, some sugar, and 





a scrape of nutmeg and lemon-peel; meanwhile, grate 
the boils 


up, keeping it still on the fire, put the crumbs in, and 


some crumbs of bread; moment the mixture 


let it boil as fast as it can. When of a proper thickness 
just to drink, take it off. 


Cotp CavupLe.—Boil a pint of spring water; when 


cold, add the yolk of an egg, the juice of a small lemon, 
six spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to your taste, and 
syrup of lemons one ounce 


Fiovr Cavupie.—I nto five large spoonfuls of water rub 


smooth one dessertspoonful of fine flour; set over the 
fire five spoonfuls of new milk, and put two bits of 
sugar into it; the moment it boils, pour into it the flour 


aud water, and stir it over a slow fire twe nty minutes 





It is a nourisl and gently astringent food. This is 





an excellent food for babies who have weak bowels. 
Water GrereL.—Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by 


i when smooth, boil it 


degrees into a pint of water, and, 
Or: Rub smooth one large spoonful of oatmeal with two 
of water, and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the 
fire; stir it well, and boil it quickly, but take care it 
does not boil over; in a quarter of an hour strain it off 
When eaten, add salt and a bit of butter; stir until the 
butter is incorporated. 

MiLk Porripor.—Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long 
boiled; strain off; either add cold 
This is a most wholesome 


milk, or warm with 
milk, as may be approved. 
breakfast for children. 

Saco.—To prevent the earthy taste soak it in cold 
water one hour; pour that off, and wash it well; thé 
add more, and simmer gently till the seeds are clear, 
with lemon-peel and spice, if approved. Add wine and 
sugar, and boil up all together. 

TAMARIND OR CRANBERRY JviIce, with double the quan- 
tity of water, forms a pleasant drink in a fever or for an 


invalid, when approaching to convalescence. 











BILLS OF FARE. 

Tue followiag bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepe s in selecting dishes forthe table. They 
can be varied (> suit themselves, 

MARCH. 
French soup 
Remove.—Veal cutlets, garnished with bacon, 
Caulifiowers. Potatoes. 
Roast loin of mutton. 


Apple souffié pudding. 


Open tart. 


f, garnished with carrots and parsnips. 


Potatoes. 


Roast fowls, garnished with sausages. 
Custard pudding. 


mnant of Stewed 
pears 


Ros , Water Ros y free from s k, ten 
| ‘ velve gal s Draw stilla 
t } } I iseé in per ry i 
/ Wash Rosemary wa gallon; 
( i yne-ha pint pearlas one ounce 
I iw who col 
{ au I wat > ga n aleohol, 
t ‘ is Ww | j | 1; pea nh 
I ew l rose-W a glass 
¥ ¥ l, add ¢ i . ls] t 


‘ Wo quarts; ex t de fleur d ge, 
ar ac” 1, rose tul s f ¢ juarter 
f van t, f pint I Ss is a very 

bea y ed hair w " 

‘ ‘ tof R i R — Rost 
mary vo quarts; ¢ de ros ‘ t 
re and at x va ‘ 

" a, to ¢ ir tw s I r 

Ss t » rR et 1 av : t ; r 4 
w ext l ‘ fy t 
tra 1 hay saff } 
half Shav ip the soap very f t tand 
the « urtofther water; w lissolved 
add t er of the water, it ~ ally 
t r ! 1, W sused by way per ‘ After 
standing for two or three days, it is fit for bottling By 
tra! tted ht it is transparent, but by reflected light 
t juid has a pearly and singular wavy appearance 
when ; A similar preparation is called Exg Julep 

Rose Band e.—Gum tragacanth, six ounces; rose- 
water, « l n; otto of roses, one-half ounce Steep 
the gum the water for a day ors as it 
forms a t itinous mass, it must from time to time 
be well agitated After about forty-eight hours’ mace- 
ration it is then to be squeezed through a coarse linen 


cloth, and again left to stand for a few days, and passed 
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through a linen cloth a second time, to insure uniformity 
of consistency ; when this is the case, the otto of roses is 
to be thoroughly incorporated. The cheap bandoline is 
made without the otto. For colored bandoline, it is to 
be tinted with ammoniacal solution of carmine, i. e. 
Bloom of Roses. 

Almond Bandoline is made precisely as the above, 
scenting with a quarter of an ounce of otto of almonds 
in place of the roses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MettepD Butrer.—This simple luxury, owing to igno- 
rance or carelessness in making, is often anything rather 
than aluxury. First, be particular to have an exceal 


ingly clean saucepan. Put into it in the proportions of a 


small teacupful of water, two ounces of butter, and a 
large teaspoonful of flour. The flour should be mixed 
smoothly with the cold liquid before it is put near the 
fire, and if the mixture is allowed to stand an hour be 
fore melting, so much the better; but it must not be put 
near the fire until it is really to be melted. When once 
upon the fire keep it stirred, or move it by occasionally 
shaking the saucepan; but use the utmost caution to stir 
or shake it so that the liquid should always go round in 
the saucepan in the same way ; if it sometimes moves to 
the right, and then to the left, it will be oiled, and then 
the best thing to dois to throw itaway. A little cream, 
or good milk, may be used instead of part of the water, 
and will be found an improvement. 


PARISIAN Mope or Roastina Appies.—Select the 


lar pples, scoop out the core without cutting quite 
thr fill the hollow with butter and fine soft sugar; 





let them roast in a slow oven, and serve up with the 
syrup 


To Dre Sirk on Wootten Green.—Wool, silk, and 





linen are usually dyed green by giving them first al 

color and afterwards dying them yellow. When the 
y yw is first given several inconveniences follow: the 
yellow partly separates again in the blue vat, and com 


municates a green color to it, thus rendering it useless 
for every other purpose except dying green. Any of the 
usual processes for dying blue or yellow may bef wed, 
taking care to proportion the depth of the shades to that 
of the green required 

To Take A Copy or A Print orn DRAwine.—Take a 
sheet of the finest white paper, wet it over with clean 


le, and wipe the oil off clean, then 





linseed oil on ones 





let it stand and dry, otherwise it will sp 

picture by the soaking through of the oil Having thus 

prepared the paper, lay it on any printed or painted 
l 


yicture, and it may be seen perfectly through; then, 
I J I 3 





with a black lead pencil, copy with ease any picture on 
the oiled paper, then put it upon a sheet of clean white 
paper, and, with a little pointed tracer or burnisher, go 
over the strokes drawn upon the oiled paper, and the 
same will be very neatly and exactly drawn upon the 
white paper. 

FRAGRANT Orn.—Collect a quantity of the leaves of any 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance ; card thin layers 
of cotton, and dip into the finest sweet oil; sprinkle a smal! 


quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay first a layer of 
cotton and then a layer of flowers, until an earthenware 
vessel, or a wide-mouthed glass bottle, is full. Tie the top 
well over with a bladder, then place the vessel in a southern 
aspect, so that it may have the heat of the sun; and in fif 
teen days, when uncovered, a fragrant oi! may be squeezed 


away from the whole mass 
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RECEIPTS. il 





To TAKE INK ovt or Linen.—Take a piece of tallow, 
melt it, and dip the spotted part of the linen into the 
melted tallow; the linen may then be washed, and the 
spots will disappear without injuring the linen 

WortH Kyow1ne.—Boil three or four onions in a pint 
of water. Then with a gilding brush do over your 
glasses and frames, and rest assured that the flies will 
not light on the articles washed. This may be used 
without apprehension, as it will not do the least injury 
to the frames. 

CurRE FOR RHEUMATISM.—One raw egg well beaten, 
half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. These ingredients must be well 
beaten together, then put into a bottle and shaken ten 
minutes; after which it should be corked down tightly 
to exclude air. It will be ready for use in a day, but 
When required for 


use, rub the mixture well in the part affected three or 


should always be kept corked up. 
fourtimesa day. For rheumatism in the head, it should 
be well rubbed in at the back of the neck and ears. 

To Make Winpsor Soap.—Melt hard curd soap, and 
scent it with oil of karni and essence of bergamot, bought 
at the druggist’s; or the essence of bergamot may be 
omitted. 

To Make Istnauass Give.—This is made by dissolving 
beaten isinglass in water by boiling, and having strained 
it through a coarse linen cloth, evaporate it again to such 
a consistence that, being cold, the glue will be perfectly 


hard and dry. A great improvement is made in this 


lue by adding spirits of wine or brandy after it is 
strained, and then renewing the evaporation till it gains 


the due consistence 


To Make Istneiass Stze.—This may also be prepared 
in the manner above directed for the glue, by increasing 
’ 


the proportion of the water for dissolving it, and the 


ds good of parchment size. A better sort of 
1e common size may be likewise made by treating cut- 
ngs of glovers’ leather in the same manner 

Rep Ink From Wootten Tasie-Covers.—Dissolve in 
hree ounces of hot water, one drachm of oxalic acid; ap- 


y it warm to the ink spots, and they will quickly disap- 





pear. 
CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS 

For Maxine Sovrm Carouina JoHNNY orn JoURNEY 
Half a pint of b 


one tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, flour enough to 


CAKE ed rice or hominy, two eggs, 


make a stiff batter; spread on an oaken board, and bake 
before a hot fire; when nicely baked on one side, turn, 


and bake the other; cut through the centre, and butter 


well. It pays forthe trouble. This is the way our ser- 
vants made it at my home in Charleston, South Carolina 

ReEcEIPT USED AT THE SovtH FoR Brrns.—Lay a thick 
plaster of soft soap on the burn; renew it constantly 


during half an hour, or a shorter time, until the heat is 
drawn out. It should be applied as soon as possible 
n a few days 

x-Movrip.—When the 


d ready to b 


The wound will hea 

For Removine Mitpew AnD Ir 
clothes are washed a il, pin a few leaves 
of the common Jamestown weed on the moulded part, 


and boil as usual If the article is badly mildewed, 





throw a handful of leaves in the bottom of the kettle; 


lay the soiled part next to them. When rinsed, they 


will be clear from defect 


DP, 


A VERY Nick Breap Puppine.—Take three slices 


bread ; lay them in a deep dish whole; make a custard 





rs, sweeten to the taste, 





of one quart of milk and foure 
and flayor with lemon; pour the custard over the bread 
Grate a little 


without stirring. Bake twenty minutes 


nutmeg ontop. This is the finest bread pudding I have 
ever eaten. The white of the eggs beaten separately and 
put on top is an improvement, with a little jelly 

Eag Butrrer.—One quart of good molasses well boiled 
with half of a lemon rind, eight eggs well beaten and 
stirred in slowly. Boil fifteen minutes, add the spices 
preferred, and put away for use 

To Prevent or Cure Reprvrep NAVELS IN INFANTS.— 
Take a piece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol- 
lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent cure is 
effected 

DyseNnTeRY.—Take Indian corn roasted and ground in 
the manuer of coffee, or roast meal browned, and boil in 


a sufficient quantity of water to produce a strong liquid 


like coffee, and drink a teacupful, warm, two or three 
timesa day. One day’s practice, it is said, will ordi 
narily effect a cure. 

A Sprine Disn.—Upon a toasted bread place a layer of 
well-boiled spinach about an inch thick; upon this 
place at equal distances poached eggs. This forms a 
pretty, light, and nourishing dish; but be careful that 
the yellow of the egg is not broken, or the appearance 
will be lost, and the eggs not worth eating 

Breap Cake.—To one pint of stale bread, crumbed fine, 
add five eggs, two teacups of flour, half a cup of butter, 
and one quart of milk. Scald the bread with the milk 
Make in a batter and bake as buckwheat cakes 

Friep Peprerxuts.—One pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, seven eggs, a teaspoonful of soda dis 
solved in sour milk, and as much flour as will makea 


soft dough Make them in rings, and bake in lard 
Three pounds of stoned 
three pounds of 
unds of 


PeRPveTvaL Pium Prppine 
raisins, three pounds of | wh sugar, 


currants, three pounds of grated bread, three p 


suet shred very fine, three pounds of eggs, one pound of 


citron, three tablespoonfuls of flour, quarter of a pint of 


wine, quarter of a pint of brandy, two nutmegs, a little 


mace, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix the ingredients 


ther, and divide into six equal parts; tie each 


part in aseparate cloth ; put them in water al: ady boil 
¢ } 


boil four hours. If they are to be kept, hang them 





1d when wanted for use boil them again 








lat i} ce 
from e to three hours, according to the time they have 
been hanging 

Si.ver CaAKke.—Two cups of fine white sugar, twoand 
a half cups of sifted sugar, half a « ip of butt three 
quarters of a cup of sweet milk, half a teas; nful of 
soda dissolved in the milk, t whites ofe eggs, and 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar; flavor with peach, va 
nilla, or rose-water ; stir the urand butter toa cream, 
then add the whites of erg beaten to a stiff froth, add the 
flour, then the milk and soda; stir the whole together 
several minutes, then add the cream of tartar 1 sy 

Gop Cag? Ta ev f the « s, af using 
the w tes I tr y beat them ¢ a stiff t? 
and mix them w a < ur and three-quarters 
f a cup of butter pre 1 red t a crear idd 
two < f sifted flour, half a teasy ful la, dis 
solved in half a cup of sweet milk; w n well mixed, 
stir in a teaspoonful of cream of tartar flavor w ’ 
peach, almond, or lemon Bake both it and the silver 


i pans 








Evitors’ Gable. 


CHILDREN, 


‘A HAPPY childhood is a precious inheritance, with 
which, as a fund, to begin trading in practical wisdom 
and active usefulness. It isa great thing only to have 
known by experience that tranquil, temperate happiness 
is actually nable on earth ; 


atta and we should think so, 


if we knew how many have pursued a reckless course 
because, or chiefly because they early learned to think 
f hapy ss as a chimera, and believed momentary 


gratifications to be the only substitute placed within 


an. Practical happiness is much oftener 


than snatched from us; but it is the most 





ikely to be pursued, and overtaken, and husbanded by 

ose wl already, and during some considerable period 
# their lives, have been happy To have k wh nothing 

it misery is the most portentous condition under which 

man nat start on its cours 

Thus wisely wrote Isaac Taylor of Ongar, one of the 
most useful writers and exemplary exponents of his 
wi yvs that the literature of Christian morals 
has ever enlisted in its service. St we must say that, 
ss regards the way and means of making « iren inno- 
cently and improvingly happy, we think women are 
the best manavers, the wisest judges, and more—that 
the literature most beneficial to the y g is usually 
prepared by feminine writers. Jane Taylor, of Ongar 
succeeded better, as we think, than did } v rated 
father, in moulding the minds of childre because she 
appealed to their imaginat as well as tot r senses, 
to their affections as warmly as to their fears; she made 
them feel that to be good was to be happy 

If we would awaken deeper interest in the care and 


training of our American children, we must encourage 








our women of benevolence and ability to write on this 
subject and to work for this cause Our Book has 
always advocated the “ rights’’ of children to be loved 
and cared for as the most precious gifts of God to their 


parents aad to our country. We welcome a communi- 


cation like the following to the place of honor on our 


Table.”” We commend its true suggestions to the care- 
ig mothers” 
The 


heart- 


of our readers, those many “ your 


ful study 
who so often ask private counsel of us by letter 
of 
We hope to hear from her often. 


writer gives the echo, as it were, our 


own 


thoughts 


CONCERNING CHILDREN 
So much has been written about children that many 
consider the theme worn out, or, at least, not capable of 


any new or strange attraction, however Ingenious the 


¢ arrangement under which it is presented. 


rd of stray 


kaleidoscop 
Such will not care to read this simple rec 
thoughts and feelings on a subject which, though com- 


mon, like the stars and flowers, is imbued, like them, 
with beauty and mystery 
Lady’s Book, to the heart of the world, which has not 
best gift to 


Even in these days, when “every 


But I appeal, through the 


lost its interest in what is truly ‘* God's last 
woman.”’ passion 


has been torn to tatters,”’ children are her “‘ever new 
delight.”’ 


Truly, all womankind, whether old maids 


or not, love children, especially babies. It is part of 


their nature—their womauhood ; 


and though, for a brief 


period during their teens, many of them seem to take a 
prejudice, almost a disgust for children, a little later in 
life, they are sure to return to their first love—a love 
which is as necessary to a woman’s perfect develop- 
ment, as the sunshine and the rain are to the health and 
beauty of the flowers. 

Women can be good and happy without children, but 
they are always better and happier with them, and, 
to develop this better and happier nature, the children 
need not be their own, the care and management of them 
sufficing. What better school can there be for teaching 
us self-control, self-reliance} and justice, and mercy? 
In our contests with grown folks, as respousible as our- 
selves, we are too apt to give 
and often forget these kindly 


the reins to our tempers, 
graces ; but, with helpless, 
unreasonable, irresponsible children, all conscientious 
women—and most women are more or less so—try, at 


least, to exercise them. 


As the subject allows me to be trite, I will say that all 
homes where there are no children are monotonous and 
gloomy; but better such than those where the little 
folks are unnoticed, save for the trouble and annoyance 
they cause, where their comforts and pleasures are not 
considered. What a painfal picture of childhood is pre- 
sented in that thrilling old novel, ‘“‘ Home; or, the Iron 
Rule! 
to rear children in, but to kill them! 


yet how many such homes there are—places not 
How many are 
there, where the children are oppressed by no positive 
cruelty, yet are surrounded by such an atmosphere of 
coldness and intolerance that all their efforts to be happy 
and good are “ nipped in the bud,” all their resolves to 
strugyle up into the sunshine, which must be somewhere 
To such 


hildren creep back from school, or 


in this world, frozen to death in early youth. 
homes I have seen ¢ 
from visiting a playmate, like dogs into their kennel 
because they have no other place to go, and can sleep 
At table, 


have, knowing there are various delicacies which they 


and eat there they are asked what they will 


want particularly, yet must always decline, though the 
If things at tableare 


refused children because they are known to be unwhole- 


parental appetites indulgein them. 


some, and the children fully understand it, there is no 
harm done; but if it is only because children must not 
be indulged, or that the delicacies are too costly for any 
but papa and mamma, little hearts will rebel; as the 
little mouths water, and as they eat their plain food in 
silence, they resolve to requite this selfishness some day. 

They are asked no questions about the studies or amuse- 
ments of the day, and, as soon as possible, they hasten 
to their own apartment, to unburden to each other the 
thoughts their minds are teeming with—thoughts and 
feelings which, for the waat of proper admixture to 
temper and direct, too often distil into the deadly poisons 
which forever destroy or taint their after-lives. To such, 
as they go through life, what are the sensations awakened 
by the name of home? Better that it were an empty 
sound than that it should recall the coldness and the 
bitterness in which their hearts were reared. 

Fathers and mothers, I beseech you, let it be your 
sacred duty to make home happy for your children, no 


matter what the blight which has fallen upon you, what 














EDITORS’ 





the daily trials of your life. Inasmuch as you are the 
cause of their existence, it is as incumbent on you to 
provide nourishment for their hearts and souls as for 
their bodies and minds. This is a text on which a ser- 
mon should be preached, two or three times a year, in 
every church in the land, for the evil is, not that parents 
generally do net care to make their homes happy, but 
that they do not think about it, or do not know exactly 
how to do it. There are few parents who absolutely 
hate their children ; indeed, there are no Becky Sharps 
With 


many apologies to Mr. Thackaray, I always thought he 


in the world, that ought not to be in a mad-house. 


should have made Becky appear a little more crazy in 
other respects, or as much crazy on other subjects as 
she certainly was on this one. 

Though there are few parents who hate their children, 
there are a great many who are indifferent to them, and 
some who almost unconsciously regard them as a great 
cross, hindering work, confusing arrangements, baffling 
attempts at system, and interrupting amusements; and 
so, though they would not blot out their existence, they 


try to ignore it as much as possible. These are they 
who, when they hear quoted that sweet old proverb, 
“Children are the poor man’s riches,” reply, in the 
gram old Johnson, “Children are objects of 


but to be 


words of 


affection, without children is to be without 





eare.’’ These are they who solicit the world’s sympathy 
for Mrs 
husband was burned at the stake, but that she had 


” To this 


John Rogers, on a false issue—not that her 
‘*nine small children, and one at the breast 
class belong the beggars, who ask charity for the small 
children and babies at home, parading their riches to 
prove their poverty; so, if the old proverb had said, 
“Children are the beggar’s riches,”’ the gruff parents 
would readily assent. 

“Tis true 'tis pity, and pity ‘tis "tis true,’’ that chil- 
dren should be born to any but those who want them; 
or’tis pity that all have not philosophy enough to think 
How sad to think of 
a little, helpless baby coming into this world without a 


they want them, when they come. 


welcome, their pleasures and inclinations as little cared 
for as those of the poor little pappoose, which, as soon 
as born, is done up into the most convenient form for 
handling, and, being fed when hungry, and, I suppose, 
its clothes changed sometimes, gives its mother no more 
trouble than any other bundle she is forced to carry on 
Poor 


my heart aches as I think of the torture they 


her back and hang up in her wigwam! little 


things! 
are put to, often compelled to lie for hours with their 
limbs all straight and stiff under their bark covering, 
screaming, perhaps, with colic or weariness, when, if 
they could oaly roll over or draw their knees up, they 
would find reiief. I declare, the only consolation I 
have, when I think of them, is the hope that “‘ He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’’ has made some 
provision for them—that they have not as much feeling 
as our babies, or, like puppies and kittens, are not 
troubled with colic. 

It has been said that “the civilization of a people {8 
” I think it 
is quite as evident from the treatment of their babies ; 


shown by the way they treat their women 


and as long as Mr. Ellis draws pictures of the Madagas- 
car women with their babies bundled on their backs, I 
shall believe their civilization and Christianity are in 
a more incipient stage than he fondly thinks. Their 
method is an improvement on the Indian mode, as the 
limbs of the child are allowed greater freedom, but 
the drudgery to the poor mother is the same; and what 
a gulf separates them from the sweet homes where a 
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baby in the house is considered a constant “ well spring 
of joy.” 

As a specimen picture of one of these homes, I think 
I may present my niece Edith’s. It cannot be said of 
her babies that ‘‘they rule the household four months 
before their birth,’’ though they certainly exert an in- 
fluence some time before that event, as Edith is one of 
those happy, and, I may say, egotistical, women, who 
but 


She does 


honor the 
not 


not only make a virtue of necessity, 


necessity as though it were a triumph 
make herself miserable that she cannot get for baby’s 
use the lovely dressing basket embroidered in forget- 
me-nots, that costs such a deal of money, or a fuil dozen 
of every kind of garment needed. Her conscience and 
her taste do not require these; but there is something 


quite impressive in the dignified importance with which 
l things N 


time which so 


she provides her plain and usef thing is 


neglected, nothing forgotten, and the 


many women worry and fret through is serenely passed 


by her in a constant devotion to home duties compatible 


with her health and strength. Then just step with me 


into her chamber, when the baby is a few days old, and 


behold 


her beautiful 


her. The pillow-ruftles 


head, and the 


nestle tenderly around 


snowy counterpane rests 


upon her lightly as a cloud might rest upon an angel— 
and here I cannot refrain from suggesting that the coun- 


terpane is not Marseilles; no! something softer and more 


uld 


rose-c 


pliable than that, or Ic use the above simile 


shimmers over 


not 





he light reflected from olored window-curtains 


everything “‘love’s own proper hue,” 


and the delicate fragrance from a bouquet of violets 
adds the last charm which exalts this chamber of her 
Edith is 


perfectly happy, and evidently in full possession of that 


martyrdom into her present throne of victory. 


tender state of mind common to women on such occa- 


loved 


and aim of their existence. Ed 


sions, when to love and be seems the whole end 
th always thinks the 
baby beautiful and the image of its father, while he de 


clares ‘‘it is her image,’ and wonders so earnestly every 


day what will be the final color of its little changeable 
eyes, that you would suppose it is the first time, instead 
of the seventh, this drama has been acted in that house 
Yet the love so 
with 


many times divided seems to increase 


each new comer, and admiration for “‘the baby” 
does not prevent remembrance and care for the others. 
What a delightful h« 
nephew have a theory thé 
much talked about is not needed, 
ssible, 


whilst 


theirs is! My niece and 
this 


me 
at all management so 
manage the 


Nature to 


so they 


children as little as pi leaving form 


their shades of character, they religiously en- 
, 


deavor to suppress the evil and encourage the good that 
them 


the turner’s hand, ex- 


is in them, not expecting or caring to have all 


turn out like so many rods from 
The children are a 


and romp through the house, upsetting a chair 


owed 





actly alike great freedom, 


here, 
and scattering a few toys there, and making the old 


walls ring again with their shouts of laughter and 


merry songs. Mother and father are their companions, 


as well as mentors, and are always welcome at their 





sports I do not wish to deceive with the idea that this 
is an Arcadian home, where there is never any hasty 
temper and reproving, pouting and disobedience. Far 
from it; they are all human, and err like the rest of 
mortals; but the children are not always ] shed by 
father or mother for their misdemeanors, for they are 
content to consider the inevitable conse quences of many 
of these often a sufficient punishment 

I searcely know which is more desirable—the savace 


custom of carrying the babies on their mother’s backs, 








iighly civilized one of banishing them from 


or the very 
the motl s presence, as in France and England, where 
he high-born babies are put out to nurse. I hope the 
lay will never come when we shall put on this show of 


ghtenment. Our babies are, and for a long time 


must be, necessaries, not luxuries, and cannot be trusted 


to other than the mother’s care—*“ blest care, all other 
fee gs far above; and here, more than in any other 
country, should it be her aim to rear them up in rever- 

and holy love, for, as in Judea of 1 no mother 
knew but hers might be the child of promise, so in this 


free country, who can say over which cradle hangs a 
mighty destiny? 


AMERICAN THANKSGIVING IN PRUSSIA 
In our notice, last month, of the National Thanks- 
giving at HoME, we were happy to show the general 
concurrence, throughout our most distant States, in the 


good effect and propriety of this Festival. Since then, 
reached us from various American residents 


of 


1 gratitude, thus proving that this Union 


tters have 


abroad, in all cases showing the same 


impression 


gladness at 





Thanksgiving mast be productive of good results upon 
our nati character and national feelings, when all 
Americans uaite on the same Day in praise to God and 


benevolence to man. Flowers scattered about the world, 


‘Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world with snow,” 
cannot but make beauty and raise emotions of joy. Each 


citizen of our Republic will feel, on THe Last THURSDAY 


1x NovempBer, that he is communing with his or her 


yught, feeling, 


home and country, by the sympathy of th 
and action 

The following interesting account of the commemora- 
tion of the 24th of last November at Berlin was sent 


by our Ambassador, Mr. Wright 


us 


It was written by an 


American lady, who was one of the Thanksgiving party 
At Berne, Mr. Fay, our Minister, informs us that the 
Legation was closed and the Americans there united in 
attendance at church on Thanksgiving Day He in- 


Americans in Switzerland 





tends, next year, inspiring 
with the spirit proper to the occasion, that, with grate- 
foel the bond of 
brotherhood in a communion of praise to God. 


ful and patriotic hearts, they may 


Berry, Nov. 27th, 1859. 


It was with somewhat of a thrill, as if suddenly al- 


} } 
agi 


lowed mpse of home, that the Americans of Berlin 


heard, on last Sabbath, from the pulpit of their little 
of worship, 


chapel, or, rather, of their “upper room 


the announcement of Thanksgiving Day; and it was 


with a warm feeling of patriotism—for the Americans 
heterogeneous though the race may be, are the most 
patriotic of people, at least when they are abroad—that 
they assembled on Thursday, according to the announce- 
ment, at one of the large hotels of the city 

They were sixty-five in number, mostly young gentle- 
men, students of law, medicine, or theology in the uni- 
versity, some ministers, who have already had several 
about fifteen— 


years of labor, some musicians, some— 





ladies, who ara also here for purposes of study, and, 


presiding over all, his Excellency Governor Wright, 


who is here first in every good word and work. 
After the first cordial salutations, the company pro- 
ceeded to the order of the day. 


that 


The twenty-third psalm, 
sweetest utterance of trust which ever rose from 
uman heart, was read by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of 


Connecticut, a fervent, grateful prayer was offered by 
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Rev. Mr. Kemp, formerly of Illinois, the hundredth 
psalm was sung with united heart and voice, the grace 
was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Gage, lately of Ohio, and 
then dinner, the great event of the day, was placed on 
the table. Great pains had been taken to procure Ame- 
rican dishes, and baked beans, turkey, and pumpkin-pie 
showed their old familiar faces. 

Toasts and speeches followed the last course. Every- 
thing and everybody was toasted, from the President of 
the United States down tothe lady who made the pump- 


kin pies—from the eagle of America, which shelters us 


at home, to the eagle of Prussia, which protects us 
abroad. Nearly everybody made a speech, and there 
was abundance of wit and merriment, laughter and 


clapping of hands; yet through it all there was a sort 
of sadness 

Thanksgiving Day in a hotel, with attendants speak- 
ing a fore and dishes with difficulty con- 
cocted 


Day at one’s grandmother's or in one’s own father’s 


ign tongue, 


according to receipt, is not like Thanksgiving 
house. And besides, from the American banners which 
adorned the room, one had been carried away to wrap 
around the body of an American lady, Mrs. Heine, who 
died but two days before, and whose last request was 
that the banner of her country might be folded about 
her, and that her remains might be laid in her own land. 
So our 


meeting, though grateful and joyful, was tem- 


pered, as festivities so often are, by memory. Wherever 
the American goes, the poor and needy are not forgotten 
More than thirty-six thalers were collected for the poor 


of Berlin. 





Mount VERNON now belongs to the American nation. 
Bought by the “ Ladies’ Association of the Union,” and 
the last payment made, we are now free to rejoice in the 
success of this noble patriotism that has redeemed the 
Home and Grave of Washington. 

“The Mount Vernon Association—shall it not be one 
Thus 
Regent, Miss Cunningham; and will not every Ame- 


and indissoluble forever?" asks the esteemed 
rican woman respond in the affirmative? 

There was never a time in the history of our Republic 
when this love of our whole country was so imperatively 
demanded, nor when the sentiment of union in patriot- 
ism was more essential to our peace and happiness 
We consider the complete success of the “‘ Mount Ver- 
non Ladies’ Association of the Union’’ as a great moral 
triumph, because it bears the true stamp of patriotism, 
and is the happy harbinger of faith in the permanence 


of our National Union. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL MoncMENT.—The last Congress 
chartered a society to take charge of and complete the 
Washington National Monument. The President of the 
United States is President of this society, and among 
the members are Colonels Abert and Kearney, of the 
army, Commander Maury, of the navy, Colonel Seaton, 
one of the editors of the Intellige neer, Mr. Corcoran, the 
banker, and other gentlemen of high respectability, well 
known to the public. The Secretary of War, at the re- 
quest of the society, has detailed Lieutenant Ives, of the 
Topographical Engineers, to take charge of the construc- 
tion of the work. In order to avoid the necessity of 
soliciting contributions by means of agents, this officer 
has proposed to the postmasters throughout the United 
States to place boxes within their respective offices, into 
As 
there are nearly 30,000 post-offices, it will require but 


which voluntary contributions may be dropped 


about fifteen cents a month from each community to keep 
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the work in successful operation. This plan for raising 
funds is perfectly practicable, therefore, if the post- 
masters can be persuaded to enter into it with any de- 
gree of unanimity. Thus far, the plan seems to meet 
vith success. Nota great many postmasters, it is true, 
have been heard from, nor is it time, indeed, that they 
should be; but from those that have been heard, the an- 
swers have been almost universally favorable. In nearly 
all of the large cities, there have already been boxes put 
ip. The postmasters of about two hundred and fifty of 
the most important towns have signified their intention 
to support this plan of raising funds 

In the purchase of Mount Vernon, our Association of 
ladies has been greatly encouraged and most ably assisted 
by many eminent men. We particularize the eloquent 


and patriotic Mr. Everett, whose benefactions amount 


to nearly $70,000; and hundreds, ay, thousands of other 


names might be given. Good and generous men have 
sided, indeed, enabled us to succeed. Ought not the 
ladies, then, to take an interest in the successful result 


of this effort made to complete the “‘ Washington National 


Monument?” Might not their sympathy be gracefully 
and gratefully evinced by contributing their mites wher- 
ever boxes are placed in the post-offices, or by inducing 
their gentlemen friends to have these boxes introduced 
where they are wanting? Or, if any would prefer to 


make a donation, it may be sent to the editors of the 
Lady’s Book, who pledge themselves to transmit these 


patriotic gifts to Lieutenant Ives, who will suitably 


acknowledge the interest thus manifested in the noble 


effort now undertaken by American men to complete the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 





To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘ Life’s Changes’’—‘‘ To C——’’—“ Anne who 
Died’’—‘** Moonlight Musings’ Letters 
Return’’—*“‘ Bertha’’—‘*‘ Not Lost, but Gone 
“ Mary”—“ Angel Footsteps’’—“ The 
Tree’’—“* Memory’’—“ On the Rondout’’—“ Confidence 
—and ‘“*The Romance of Aunt Mary’s Life.”’ 
“Childhood” 


*—** Old ’—** The 
Before” — 


Butterfly""—“ The 


} 


The following articles 
—“*The Wreckers’’—‘‘ 
—‘*A Wreath for Msy”—‘“‘Sic tr 
‘Not alla Waif.” 
ever well written, when we have not room to publish 


are not wanted: 
There ’s a Grave in every Heart 


nsit Gloria Mundi’’— 





(It is useless toaccept articles, how- 


them.)—“‘ Parted Long’’—‘“ Love and Sorrow’’—“‘ Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep’’—‘“‘ A Request’’—‘‘ Song, My Natal Day’’—- 
““My Heart is Sad’’—‘* War’’—‘“ Mistakes and Misfor- 
tunes’’—“‘The Old Farm’’—‘“ Every One’s Business’’— 





‘“*My own Dear Home’’—‘“ Our Daily Bread'’’—‘ Go, I 
Wish thee Well’’—*“ Mischief-makers’’—*“ You are 
Cruel’’—* Order and Duty”—“ School Days’’—*‘ Save the 


Even 
Union’’—“‘ Memories’’—and ‘‘ My Mother’s Aunt.”’ 

We have other articles on hand that will be examined, 
and we must request our contributors to wait patiently 
their turn. It is not an easy task to read a mountain of 
manuscripts every month, and reply to all the writers 
who want counsel orinformation. It is, however, pleas- 
ant to oblige our friends, and we shall, as soon as 
sible, attend to the requests of those whose letters are 
The following stanza is from a poem, 


pos- 


now before us. 
written by a father on the death of his little daughter; 
were not, strictly considered, poetry, but 


the “* Verses’ 
they were made holy by the deep affections of humanity. 
Our darling left us in the antumn— 


Fruits of earth were being treasured ; 


age falling, 





She, our sweetest frui 
aoe 


Left us sorrow, how unmeasured 


Hea 


Ith Department. 


BY JNO. BTAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Errects oF TEA AND Corres ON CuILDREN.—The com- 


mon practice of allowing children two or three cups of 


strong coffee or tea at each meal cannot be too strongly 


condemned. We have already seen that these drinks ar 


narcotic stimulants, pr niucing effects on the brain and 
nerves like those of opium Now, in children the 
nervy s highly excitable, and the use of such 


us system 


beverages as tea and coffee increases greatly the ten 
ther grave affections originat 


If a 


dency to convulsions and 


ing in over-excitement of the brain and nerves 

child be trained physi y in the way in which he should 
go, if proper attention be paid to air, exercise, clothing 
diet, and cleanliness, there w be 1 necessity for any 
artificial excitants to driv the vital machinery, except 
in cases of hereditary or cong tal weakness: and even 


these original constitutional defects can be much better 
removed by a judicious observance of the rules of hy 
giene than by the administrat n of all tl nervine 
stimulants, and tonics of the whole materia medics 
The fact is, stimulants and tonics can never, of them 
selves, build up and restore an enfeebled body hey ca 
only assist nature in her efforts for a season, until sh 
has time to draw supplies from the only true, lasting 
and abiding sources of health and strength—from the 


hygienic agents, air, f 


TRANSMISSION FROM PARENTS TO CHILDREN. HEREDI 








TARY DiseAse.—T ssion of intellectual, mora 

and bodily peculiarities from parents to ch n is one 
f the most important and best established facts in 
Physiology Indeed, this great truth may be read in 
the face of almost every « 1 we meet, for it is plainly 





written in those features that « e family resem 
| ces; and it is scarcely less legible in the inherited 
mental and moral characteristics of children. The off 


spring partakes of the nature of both parents, but the 


power, because 





mother possesses the greater moc 


the life of the child is bound up with hers prior to its 


birth, the blood of the two being commingled up to this 


time; and even after this event, when the child has, to 


some extent, an independent existence, it is nourished 
by the milk of the mother, that is much influenced as 
to its quantity and quality by her mental and bodily 


condition, and which, of course, must exert a correspond 


over the infant. And the transmitting and 
modifying power of parents, above alluded to, embraces 


ng influence 
I ply original or congenital qualities and peculiaritic 
but extends also to those that are acquired by indulgence 
in bad habits. Oh, what a lesson snuff-rubbing, t 
mok 
learn here! 
intelligent, healthy children when their brains are stu 





and tea and coffee-drinking mothers 


How can mothers expect to be blessed with 


8 ng, 


pefied and their nerves are shattered by tobacco, tea, 
coffee, and numberless depressing and exciting mental 


influences? How can they afford healthy nutriment for 


a child when their stomachs are deranged from excessive 


1 


ting, when their bowels 


eating when their 


pated, 


are const 


blood is poisoned by retained excretions, and, in short, 





e or less enfeebled and 


when their whole system is m 
diseased? The law has gone forth, 
or suspended, that parents who thus vi Jute the laws of 


and cannot bechanged 


health, will not only suffer the pe nalty in their own persons 
but that their iniquities will be visited upon “‘ the childre 
We do not say 


unto the third and fourth generation 
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that actual open disease will always be transmitted, but 


there will be a hidden weakness, a constitutional prone- 


ness to disease that will invite its invasion, and cause 
child to sink 


which it might have safely passed, or entirely escaped. 


the unfortunate under attacks through 


MORTALITY OF INFANTS.—The mortality of infants is 
truly startling, but not surprising when we reflect on 


the habits of parents and the immutability of the law 


just annunciated. Indeed, the wonder is that so many 


escape when we remember that the large majority inherit 
f 


a hidden weakness from birth, which, instead of being 


counteracted by judicious management, is generally 


nursed into open disease by improper feedi clothing, 





want of pure air, ete. 


The responsibilities of parents in this matter are of 
the gravest character, and it is high time for them to 
begin to ask, “What has each of us to do with the 
‘slaughter of the innocents?’ for it cannot be denied 
that these children are murdered— yrantly, it may 


be, but nevertheless murdered. It will not do to say 
that God 
every year for the express purpose of 


ushers thousands of children into the world 


removing them 


that same year. True it is, that God may make this evil 


subservient to good by the wise adapt yn of his provi- 


dence in special cases, as he did the sin of Joseph's 


brethren; yet when we violate the laws of health, we 


become the murderers of ourselves and our children; 


and, unless God mercifully overlooks our ignorance, 
our case is indeed an awful one. And awful it is, even 
if Mercy shields us from the imputation of guilt; for who 
will attempt to describe the pangs that rend a mother’s 
breast when her loved one, perchance her first, her only 


one is torn from her fond embrace by the ruthless hand 
of Death? 

FrexcrTions or tHe Lryx 
twofold. Inthe act of breathing, the | d is purifie 


the eliminat 


#83.—The office of the lungs is 
d by 
on of waste matters, and particularly the 
renla- 


excess of carbon acquired in ther ls of thee 


tion. The lungs also absorb oxygen from the air in- 


haled, which is distributed through the body, by means 


of the bloodvessels, for the purpose of effecting the 
various chemical changes of the animal economy. It is 
also the opinion of some that the lungs receive and 
transmit through the blood to the nervous system a con- 
stant supply of that magnetic, electric, or other vital 
property on which the nervous influence depends. It 


is well known that the air is composed principally of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and that it is uniform in its con- 
stitution, containing the same constituents in all lati- 
tudes, in valleys, and on the tops of mountains. And, 
though the air often contains accidental admixtures of 
various matters, it is a remarkable fact that chemical 


analysis has never been able to detect the deadly malaria 
which emanates from marshes, and ca 


ical 


States. 


nses those pe riod- 


fevers so common in ern and Western 


Columbus, Ga. 


Miterary FMotices. 


Booxs BY Mart.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer « 


ur services to 


procure tur 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information t 


uching books will be cheerfully given by 


inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 


When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher 


LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








From T. B. Peterson & Brotners, Philadel phia:— 

TALES OF AGRANDFATHER. First Series. By Sir 
Walter Seott. The first of this series, complete in one 
volume, bound in uniform style with the Waverly 
Novels, lies before us. Price 25 cts. 

THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. The first two 
lectures which this book contains are autobiographical 
The remaining ones, upon ‘‘ Beautiful Women,”’ “ Gal- 
lantry,’’ “‘Comie Aspect of Love,” etc., are exceedingly 
entertaining. Price paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

DOESTICKS’ LETTERS, and What he Says. 
ing the whole of his celebrated and original letters 
THE HISTORY AND RECORDS OF THE ELEPHANT 
CLUB. Compiled from authentic Documents in posses- 
sion of the Zor PLU-RI-BUS-TAH: A 
Song that’shby no Author ; a Deed withouta Name. THE 
WITCHES OF NEW YORK: A faithful Revelation and 
Exposition of the doings of the principal Astrologists, 
Clairvoyants, Witches, etc., of the City of New York. By 
Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P.B. Weare presented with 


these four volumes, bound uniformly. 


Contain- 


logical Society. 


Those who love 
the broad comicalities, and, we might add, almost too 
free style of this original American wit, will be pre- 
pared to appreciate them without a more extended notice 
from us. Price, each, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 


From J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE COLONY AND ANCIENT DO- 
MINION OF VIRGINIA. By Charles Campbell. This 
is a large octavo volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
printed in clear type, and neatly bound. The history 
begins with the earliest settlement of the colony, and 
concludes with the close of the Revolution. The author 
has taken as his guide the well-known maxim of Lord 
Bacon: ‘It is the office of history to represent the events 
themselves, together with the counsels, and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
and faculty of every man’s judgment.” Price $2 50. 

FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER 
WORLD. With Narrative Illustrations. By Robert 
Dale Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and Ameri- 
can Minister to Naples. There is a large class of indi- 
viduals who are interested in the study of the physical 
and mental phenomena accredited by different minds to 





animal magnetism, psychology, or spiritual manifesta- 
tions. This book records the result of much historical re- 
search, and of close investigation of this subject as it ap- 
pears at the present day. Price $1 25. 

TITLE HUNTING. By E This novel 
is written in a simple but elegant style; the incidents 


L. Lewellyn. 


are varied and pleasing, and the narrative is calculated 
to excite interest. Price $1 00. 

COMPENSATION ; or, 
M. H 
little romance to be one of genuine worth. 


Always a Future. By Anne 


Brewster. We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
Its literary 
merits are of the highest order, and its subject is a 
popular one. It will be found particularly pleasing to 
musicians, as it contains much that is interesting con- 
cerning music and composers. Price $1 00. 


From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE BOOK OF POPULAR SONGS; Being a Compen- 
dium of the best Sentimental, Comic, Negro, Irish, Scotch, 
National, Patriotic, Military, Naval, Social, Convivial, 
and Pathetic St 
the most celebrated Opera and Ballad Singers, Negro 
This book 
is really what its title purports it to be—a collection of 


ngs, Ballads, and Melodies, as sung by 


Minstrels, and Comic Vocalists, of the Day. 
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nearly 400 of the must popular songs of every descrip- 
tion. Price $1 25. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF FAIRY TALES; containing 
little Tom Grub and his wonderful Dog; The Magic 
Tea Pump; Patty and her Pitcher, ete. With illustra- 
tions. A book that promises to be very entertaining to 
the little ones; for the stories are of the imaginative 
character which please them so well; and are simple 
in style, and, withal, instructive. 


From Carips & Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
POSITION OF EUROPE, AND ITS PROBABLE CON- 
SEQUENCES TO THE UNITED STATES. By Francis 
J. Grand. Any one who desires to have, in a clear and 
succinct form, a summary of the political history of 
Europe since the fall of the first Napoleon, cannot do 
better than to purchase this well-written volume. The 
author is thoroughly informed on the subject upon which 
he writes, and his views are therefore peculiarly deserv- 
ing of attention. It is a work for the times, eminently 
sagacious and patriotic, and should be studied by all 
who are interested in the foreign relations of our country. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Peter- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, ag traced in the Writings of 
Alexander Hamilton and of his Contemporaries. By 
John C. Hamilton. Vol. V. This volume of Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s extensive and documentary history brings the 
subject down to the year 1794. Price $2 50. 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 
among the minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. 
By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. A valuable and enter- 
taining guide to those who propose to enter upon that 
wondrous, beautiful, and interesting field of investigation 
which the microscope has thrown open to us, giving us, 
as it were, an additional world in which to admire the 
mysteries of Creative Wisdom. The style of Mr. Gosse 
is eminently clear, and has all the ease and freedom of 
conversation. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and finely executed, add much to the usefulness and 
interest of the book. Price $1 50. 

MORPHY'S GAMES: A Selection of the best Games 
played by the distinguished Champion, in Europe and 
America. With Analytical and Critical Notes by J. 
Liwenthal. The chess furore which this modern Knight 
of the Chess Board has caused to spread over the coun- 
try has created so many amateurs that there is really a 
call for more chess literature than has hitherto appeared. 
This new publication is calculated to meet present wants, 
and will be hailed with satisfaction by every one who 
is, or desires to be, initiated into the intricacies of the 
game. Price $1 25. 

HERE AND THERE; or, Earth and Heaven Contrasted. 
A small, neat book, peculiarly suited to aid religious 
contemplation. Price 25 cents. 

THE NEW NIGHT-CAPS, told to Charley, and BABY 
NIGHT-CAPS. By the author of “‘ Night-Caps,”’ “‘ Life 
among the Children,” “ Aunt Fanny’s Stories,” etc. We 
regret that so many holiday books were received too 
late to notice at the proper time. Among all the books 
for little folks, there are none prettier than the two 
above-named. Their author must be a mother, for she 
knows how to talk to children. 

MARTHA’S HOOKS AND EYES. 
nile book, that parents would do well to look at. 


Price 50 cents. 
Another pretty juve- 
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From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE DIARY OF A SAMARITAN. 
the Howard Association of New Orleans. 


By a Member of 
This is a book 
possessing real merit. Its purpose, says the writer, is 
to show the rise, progress, and workings of the Howard 
and other associations, and, by detailing the labor of a 
member of one, to epitomize the character of all. Its 
grand object is to inculcate the virtue of charity in its 
fullest sense. Price $1 00. 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samuel Smiles, author of ‘The Life of George 
Stephenson.’’ A volume valuable for its hints and aids 
towards self-improvement. It is filled with references 
to and sketches of self-made men and women, introduced 
in support of its arguments. Price $1 00. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, from the Discovery of the American Continent 
to the Present Time. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. This author is 
too well known to require any comment upon her capa- 
bilities. The work before us bids fair to become what it 
claims to be, a “‘ popular history,’’ for it is marked with 
candor and fairness throughout its pages. Price $2 00 

HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 
60 cents. 

MISREPRESENTATION: A Novel. By Anna H. Dury, 
author of “ Friends and Fortune,” “‘ Eastbury,”’ ete. A 
pleasing and highly commendable story, belonging to 


In two volumes. 


Price 


Harper’s Library of Select Novels. Price 50 cents. 
HARRY’S SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. This isa finely 
illustrated little book, combining instruction with amuse- 
ment. Price 50 cents 
STORIES OF RAINBOW 
Abbott. This is the 
children’s stories, containing ‘Rainbow's Journey.” 


Jacob 


AND LUCKY. By 


second volume of this series of 


Price 50 cents. 


From Rupp & Car.etonr, New York, through Perrer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS: A Christmas 
Reading. Illustrated by Billings. A book with a quaint, 
though perhaps unpromising, title, for those who would 
desire sensible reading. But do not trust to the title 
Open it, and you will be pleasantly surprised to find the 
venerable matron’s seemingly senseless jingles meta- 
morphosed into real gems of wit and wisdom. Price 
75 cents. 

From Tickyor & Fie.ps, Boston, through SamveL 
HAZARD, JR., Philadelphia :— 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE; with 
the Story of Iris. By Oliver Wéndell Holmes, author of 
the “‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.’’ Last year, this 
great American humorist gave us the ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table ;"’ this year, he has presented us quite 
as companionable a volume, with the above title. Thou- 
sands are already familiar with the Professor's doings 
and sayings through the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Price $1 00. 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samuel Smiles, author of “‘ The Life of George 
Stevenson.” Price $1 25. 

THE CRUSADES AND THE CRUSADERS. By John 
G. Edgar, author of ‘‘ Boyhood of Great Men,” “ Wars 
of the Roses,”’ etc. This is intended for the perusal of 
the young, and is well calculated to meet their approval. 


Price 75 cents. 
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ERNEST BRACEBRIDE; or, Schoolboy Days. By W. 
H Kingston. There is not a boy in the land but 
would delight in the pages of this well-told and beauti- 


G 
fully illustrated narrative. Price 75 cents. 

SEVEN YEARS, and other Tales 
anthor of *‘ Nathalie,”’ “ Adele,” 
I. of Ticknor & Fields’ Library of Select Novels. 


By Julia Kavanagh, 
No. 
Price 


**Grace Lee,”’ ete 
5O cents. 

From Dersy & Jackson, New York, through SAMUEL 
Philadelphia :— 
Wit and Humor in Paragraph. 


HAZARD, JR., 

PRENTICEANA; or, 
By the Editor of the Louisville Journal. 
at any page, and you will not fail to find something to 


Open this book 
laugh at. Many witty paragraphs, which have floated 
unclaimed in the newspapers, we discover here, and ac- 
credit to their author. Price $1 00. 

HOW COULD HE HELP IT? or, the Heart Triumphant. 
“A Long 
This author’s works have réached 


By A. 8. Roe, author of “I’ve been Thinking,” 
Look Ahead,”’ etc. 
an immense sale in England, and in this country he is 
far from being anknown. This, his last volume, which 
is set down as his best, is true to nature and full of 
touching interest. Price $1 25 

From SHetpon & Co., New York, through J. B. Lippry- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS AND 
author of “Grace Hamilton’s School-Days, 
Kase in the House,” The tone of this is most ele- 
vated and pure. The story will enchant and touch the 
It is a tale of the trials of many women, 


TRIUMPHS. 


By the 
* Heart's 


ete. 


hearts of all. 
and its perusal may encourage them to follow the ex- 
ample of its heroine, in her patience and faithfulness to 
her husband in adversity and neglect, until, perchance, 
they shall obtain a triumph like hers. It is printed on 
tinted and hot-pressed paper, and the binding is exceed- 
ingly elegant. Price $1 00. 

THE OLD BATTLE-GROUND. By J. T. Trowbridge, 
author of “Father Brighthopes,”’ “Neighbor Jack- 
etc. THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob 

THE OAKLAND STORIES. By George B. 
Three very neat volumes, designed for holiday 


wood,”’ 
Abbott. 
Taylor. 
presents. 


From Leonarp Scort & Co., New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, NORTH 
BRITISH, and WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, and BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
thorough idea of the state of Literature, Art, Science, 


Whoever wishes to obtain a 
and Society in Europe, and possess a library instructive 
and interesting in the highest degree, and at the least 
cost, should subscribe for the above five periodicals. 
Then, if a married man, let him add the Lady’s Book, 
and his library will be complete. 

From T. 0. H. P. Berynaw, Boston, through Linpsay 
& BLakiston, Philadelphia :— 

APELLES AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: A Novel. 
By the author of “Ernest Carroll.” The author tells 
ns that he has endeavored to unite the broken links of 
a chain of brilliant events, so as to present to the reader 
a series of pictures of the arts and artists of ancient 
Greece, Those, he says, who think his work unworthy 


the name of “‘a novel” can call it a “‘web of Grecian 
yarns.’ Price $1 00. 

STORIES OF HENRY AND HENRIETTA. 
Abel By H. B.A 


illustrations from designs by Billings 


Translated 


from the French of Dufresne. With 
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From J. E. Trxron & Co., Boston :— 

SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: A Romance. This might be 
called a prose poem, it revels to such a degree in the 
imaginative. It paints surpassing pictures of beauty, 
and portrays equally well scenes of mystic terror. 
$1 00. 

FAIRY DREAMS: or, Wanderings in Elf-Land. By 
Jane G. Austin. With illustrations by Hammat Billings. 
A prettily bound and nicely written little book. 


Price 


From Crossy, Nicnors, & Co., Boston, through Peter- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE WHITE HILLS: Their Legends, Landscape, and 
Poetry. By Thomas Starr King. With sixty illustra- 
tions, engraved by Andrew, from Drawings by Whee- 
lock. This isan exquisitely gotten up volume, creditable 
in the highest degree alike to the art, literature, and 
mechanical skill of our country. The illustrations are 
among the finest specimens of wood engraving we have 
ever seen executed by American artists. The lifelike 
descriptions, the gems of poetry, and the rare legendary 
and historic lore which form the contents of the volume, 
In brief, the book is 
Price 


are arranged by a skilful hand. 
eminently worthy the subject of which it treats. 
$7 00. 


From Carter & Brotuers, Boston :— 

KATE AND EFFIE; or, Prevarication. By Margaret 
This is a book for the young, show- 
We heartily recom- 


Douglas Pinchard. 
ing the inestimable value of truth. 
mend it, for we are sure it will improve as well as please 
those who read it. It is unusually interesting. 

THE THREE WAKINGS. With Hymns and Songs. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Voice of Christian Life in Song.” 
A collection of original poems, full of divine and elevated 
thoughts, beautifully and strikingly expressed. Some 
of the poems are exceedingly beautiful, and all are 
good. 

THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. By the author 
of “‘ Ministering Children,” ete. This is an interesting 
and usefal book, containing sketches of the poor, and 
showing how much good true sympathy and right con- 
sideration for them can do in winning them to consider 
their eternal interests. What renders it peculiarly valu- 
able is that all the incidents related in it are strictly 
true, and the characters are drawn from life. 

LITTLE WILLIE and UNICA. We are sure that these 
stories cannot fail to please the children, for whom they 
are written. They are full of interesting incident, and 
the moral is unexceptionable. 

FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY. 
showing the power of faith and love to subdue the 
It is written for the young, and is a 


A beautifal story, 


hardest hearts. 
book that will be a benefit to them, as well as a pastime. 
BROOK FARM: The Arausing and Memorable of Ame- 
rican Country Life. This little book is the work of an 
Englishman, who came to this country in his boyhood, 
with his family, and spent some years ona farm in New 
York. It is written in a very lively and agreeable man- 
ner, and will be especially interesting to boys. 
HASTE TO THE RESCUE; or, Work while it is Day. 
3y Mrs. Charles W. We have here another proof 
of how much good can be accomplished by faithful efforts 
made in the spirit of humility and love, to influence for 
all time and eternity the hearts of the most hardened 
and seemingly indifferent among the lower classes. The 





writer is a lady, and she gives a most touching account 
of her labors and their glorious results among the work- 


her ¢ 


wn. 


ng men of 
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Among the late publications of the Protestant Epis- 
CoPpAL SunpaY-ScHoo. Union, we find 

SOPHIE KRANTZ. By Surrey Keene—a nom de 
plume, we are sure, and assumed by the best writer for 
children that has appeared this year. ‘Sophie Krantz” 
has every element of a successful child’s story—natural- 
ness, exceeding grace, simplicity, plenty of incident, 
fascinating description, and wise teaching of “the best 
wisdom.” 

THE ONE MOTIVE, an English republication designed 
chiefly for those to whom the care of teaching is intrusted, 
is an earnest story of solemn self-consecration and ever- 
fervent striving to do the Master’s work faithfully, sup- 
ported by the ‘“‘one motive’’—‘“‘ Do all to the glory of 
God.” 
be quickened and helped by its perusal. 

THE FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY. The scene is laid 
in England, and the beautiful example it sets forth of 
‘the early called,”’ and the value, the necessity of early 
training in God's well 
It is a matter too often put aside for 


Every Sunday-school and parish teacher must 


systematic service, are and 
strongly defined. 
& more convenient season, until the weeds and tares 
are full grown in the garden of the soul, and the enemy 
gathers the harvest. 
CORALIE AND ROSALIE 
strongly impressed with the 
the poor, the ignorant, and the sorrowful, even if it is 


a child’s effort, not waiting until they are old enough to 


are twin sisters, who are 
desire to do something for 


accomplish more. Rosalie’s illness is a lesson of the 


blessings that come through chastisements borne with 
patient sweetness. It is by the author of ‘‘The Mouse 
in the Pantry,” an excellent little yolume, published a 
year since, 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 


Gopry For Marcu.—‘ The Child’s Gift.” If a more 
beautifal plate than this has ever been published in an 
American magazine, we would like the fact to be men- 
tioned. We pride ourselves upon our steel plates, as we 
know that they have never been excelled either in de- 

ign or execution. We are also pretty proud of our lite- 

rature; but we present monthly evidence upon both 
subjects, and therefore it is not necessary for us to 
comment. The fashions in this number are brought 
down to the time of going to press. 

Our fashion-plate contains four figures. 
a plate of Lingerie, showing how the articles may be 


Of course, the color must be at the pleasure 


We also give 


trimmed. 
of the maker; whichever best suits the complexion is to 
be selected, 





Impostor.—A woman calling herself 0. A. Norton, 
although she may use other aliases, is travelling in the 
West, getting subscribers to the Lady’s Book. She pro- 
fesses to be a mute, but we are informed that this is also 
This woman has no authority from us 
takes sub- 


an imposition. 
for procuring subscribers. She of course 
scribers at a low figure. In one receipt sent to us, the 
amount received by her for a year’s subscription was 


$1 


is an impostor. 


75. This alone ought to convince persons that she 
Witt ladies please be particular and put the prefix 
Mrs. or Miss to their ? We 


them as esquires, and some do not like the title, 


sometimes address 


names 
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THe Lapy’s Book As AN AGRICULTURAL Society Pre- 
led 
themselves of the Book as a premium, and very hand- 


MiuM.—Several societies this season have again ava 


some letters have we received from them on the subject. 
Among occur to 
following: Orange Co., N. Y., Agricultural Society ; 


others that our recollection are the 
Madison Co,, Ohio, Agricultural Society ; The Clement 
Co. Agricultural Society, of Ohio; Franklin Co 
The West Chester Agricultur 


Agricu 
tural Society, of Ohio; 
Society, of Pa.; and several others that we neglected tu 
We 


manly Secretaries and Treasurers, and to the Societies 


make a note of. return our thanks to the gentie- 


themselves fot offering the Book as a premium. 


’ 


“Boswet.'s IntRopucTion TO THE LITERARY CLUB’ 
(see engraving, first page) illustrates an amusing passage 
—amusing for the gravity with which it is spoken of by 
one of the principal actors—in the lives of Dr. Johnson 
and his obsequious biographer. The story 1s thus told 
by Boswell, in his “ Life:”"— 

“On Friday, April 30, I dined with him (Dr. Johnson) 
at Mr. Beauclerk's, where were Lord Charlemont, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and some members of the Literary 
Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, as [ 
was this evening to be bualloted for as candidate for ad- 
did 


me the honor to propose me, and Beauclerk was very 


mission into that distinguished society. Johnson 


zealous for me. The gentlemen went away to their 
club, and I was left at Beauclerk’s till the fate of my 
election should be announced to me. I sat ina state of 
anxiety which even the charming conversation of Lady 
de Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In a short 
time, I received the agreeable intelligence that I was 
chosen. I hastened to the place of meeting, and was 
introduced to such a society as can seldom be found— 
Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the first time, 
and whose splendid talents had long made me ardently 
wish for his acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and 
the company with whom I had dined.”’ 

The great lexicographer (a good portrait) is represented 
in the act of delivering a ‘‘ humorous discourse”’ to his 
elated and bewildered satellite, who listens in formal 
attitude of submission and admiration. Oftheremaining 
portraits, we may indicate Edmund Burke, on the ex- 
treme left; next him, sitting at the table, Goldsmith ; 
Garrick behind the table; and Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
the right, at the end of the table, with his ear-trumpet 
in hand. The general scheme of the picture—consider- 
ing how difficult it is to make a successful composition 
of portraits—is highly creditable. 

“Home Recreations."’—Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Boston, have published a valuable book with this title, 
containing one hundred tab- 





in their handsome sty] 





dress, and general suggestions, 
arrangement of stage scenery, etc. etc. It will be a very 


*rice $1. Sold by all 


leaux, with directions fo 


pleasant book for every family. 
booksellers, or sent by mail. 

Tient Siteeves.—Ladies may as well make up their 
minds to it—to tight sleeves they must come at last, and 
crinoline is going out. Ata party in New York lately, 
we saw several ladies who had abandoned it; but they 
certainly looked singular. 


Sre top of first page of cover for the amount of postage 


on the Lady's Book 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Uwrper this head we have occasionally given some 
remarks on the cultivation of flowers, with lists of the 
most desirable varieties for general cultivation. We 
are happy to state that they have been most favorably 
received. Letters of inquiry and orders have been re- 
ceived from all parts of our widely-extended country, 
which have been answered and filled, we trust, to the 
entire satisfaction of our friends. The following extract 
from a letter recently received from a lady in Alabama 
is but one of many others of a similar import which we 
have received :— 

“‘ Although it is one of our dreary December days, and 
raining dismally out of doors, still it is like spring-time 
in my room, with my birds and flowers, with which I 
have my windows crowded. I mention this to assure 
you that I do really feel grateful to you as being the 
means by which I can have my passionate admiration 
for such things gratified.” 

Spring-time is again approaching, and every one who 
has a few feet of ground feels desirous of beautifying 
aod adorning it with some of nature's loveliest produc- 
tions. For the information of all such, as well as to an- 
swer the numerous inquiries on this subject, we herewith 
append a list, with prices, of such plants as may be re- 
commended, beginning with the “Queen of Flowers,” 
the Ross. 

* And first of all the rose, becanse its breath 
Is rich beyond the rest; and when it dies, 
It doth bequeath a charm to sweeten death.” 

The rose will succeed well in any good garden soil, 
but, to have them in perfection, it is necessary that the 
svil be well enriched and deeply dug. A strong, rich 
loam, or vegetable mould, with about one-quarter of its 
bulk of well-decomposed stable manure, is recommended. 

THe RemMontanNt OR HYBRID PERPETUAL Roses combine 
all the fragrance of the common garden rose with ever- 
blooming qualities. The following are recommended: 
Baron Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, Chateaubriand, La 
Reine, Lord Raglan, Madam Laffry, Jules Margottin, 
Louise Peronney, Souvenir de Levison Gower, Queen Vic- 
torta, 

Tare Benraat, or Datry Roses are ever-blooming. We 
give two varieties— Eugene Beauharnois and Louis 
Philip. 

THe Tea-SceyteD Roses are especial favorites, not 





only for their exquisite fragrance, but delicate coloring 


and free blooming properties. The following are desir- 
able: Amabalis, Bongere, Cels, Devoniensis, Madam Bra- 
voy, Laurette, Safrano. 

fue Bocrson Rose.—This class has become one of the 
most popular, and contains many beautiful varieties ; all 
are ever-blooming. We give Hermosa, Empress Eugenia, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Souvenir d’ Anselme. 

Among the Noissette or CLrsTer-FLoWERING Roses 
are Fellenberg, La Paetole, Waiter Scott, Woodland Mar- 
gare. The two last are climbing varieties. 

For RuNNING Roses of strong growth we recommend 
the Prairie Queen and Greville, or Seven Sisters. 

Among the Moss Roses, the Bourbon, or Princess Ade- 
laide, is desirable for its free-blooming qualities. 

The above list contains thirty varieties, which will be 
furnished, carefully packed, for #10 00. In case other 
varieties may be desired, they may be substituted for 


any of the above, from a large stock of the best and 


newest varieties. 
We shall next take the Verpena, as being indispens- 


abie in the smallest collection. Some of the new varieties 





are really superb. We offer the following as being among 
the best for fine form, distinct colors, and free-blooming 
qualities: Beauty of Castile, Cynthia, Celestial, Crimson 
Perfection, Imperatrice Elizabeth, Lady Albina Foster, 
Lady Havelock, Rosy Gem, Mre. McKay, Prince Frederick 
William, Brilliant de Vaise, Leviathan, Theabovetwelve 
cost &1 50. 

Tus Pervna is also a valuable plant for bedding out, 
blooming the entire summer, and not much affected by 
heat or drought. Among the novelties are the donle 
wirieties, recently introduced, of which the following 
have proved the most distinct and desirable: Madame 
Miellez, white, as large and double as a Camellia; Red 
Cross Banner, purple crimson, extra fine; President, 
deep lilac. The three cost $1 00. Among the single 
varieties, the following three have proved very superior 
—Lilacina Striata, Excelsior, Prince of Wales--and wiil 
be furnished for 50 cents. 

Another indispensable in making up a bouquet is the 
Hetiorrorps. They are equally desirable for bedding 
out in the summer, or the hot-house in the winter, being 
constantly in bloom, and a great favorite for their sweet 
vanilla-like perfume. The following three distinct and 
best varieties—Grandiforum, Gem, Vollairianum—for 
40 cents. 

Tue Frensia, on Lapy’s Ear-Drop, has also become a 
general favorite. The varieties of recent introduction 
are a great improvement over the older sorts. Their 
management is quite simple, requiring mainly, in sum- 
mer, a protection from the noonday sun. Water and 
syringe freely when in a growing state. The following 
six new and distinct varieties—Diadem de Flora, Em- 
peror Napoleon, Empress Eugenie, Tristram Shandy, 
Little Treasure, Souvenir de Chiswick—for $1 50. 

THE ScarRLet GERANIUMS and their varieties are also 
desirable and worthy of notice for their brilliant colors 
and continued succession of bloom. The following six 
varieties— Jom Thumb, dwarf, scarlet; Snowball, pure 
white; Kingsbury Pet, salmon; Cerise Unique, cherry; 
Frogmore's Improved, fine scarlet—for $1 00. 

Tus HoLiyHock has recently assumed quite an im- 
portant position in ornamental gardening, from its up- 
right growth and showy flowers. Itis peculiarly adapted 
for grouping and background effect. Great improvement 
has also been made within a few years in this old-fash- 
ioned and neglected flower, and it is now classed among 
the “ florist’s lowers.”” We offer six fine English varieties, 
with names and colors, for $1 50. 

We cannot omit the PHioxes, which stand at the head 
of all hardy herbaceous perennials. The increase of 
new varieties has added largely to their value, by great 
improvements in habits of growth, size and form of 
flowers, and brilliancy and variety of colors. They fill 
up a great blank during the latter part of July, August, 
and September. They are perfectly hardy, and flourish 
in any soil. Twelve new varieties, with names and 
colors, from a pure white to dark crimson, striped and 
variegated, for $2 50. 

Ina large garden, the Dantra is also indispensable, 
keeping it gay until lateinthe autumn. We furnish one 
dozen select varieties, with names and colors, for $3 00. 

We have already referred, in a former number, to the 
beautiful varieties of the Pomponsg, or Darsy CHRYSAN- 
THEMCUM, which bloom late in the fall, and come in when 
all the other flowers of the garden have forsaken us. 
They are also desirable for pot culture, making the room 
a conservatory, gay at a season when other flowers are 
scarce. One dozen’varieties will cost $2 00. 

We fear that we have already encroached too much on 
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but we cannot close without 





the patience of our re 
referring to a few more desirable and favorite plants, 
such as the Monthly Curnaliensa, three varieties; the 
wowle Pinks, “* Laura Wilmer ;"’ the English Poly iunthus; 
the New Variegated-Leaved, Sweet Alyssum ; the red and 
white Double Duisies ; the Delphinium formosum, with 
ts magnificent spikes of brilliant blue flowers, bloom- 

g the entire summer and autumn, quite an addition to 
mur hardy herbaceous plants; the De 1} hinium tric lor, 
uso quite an acquisition, with its distinctly marked 

ree colors, the “‘red, white, and blue;’’ and last, 

yugh not least, the Dieletrya Spectabilis, with its 
sprays of bright rose-pink blossoms. 

We will close the list with a few Harpy FLOWERING 
SurvuBs—without which no garden can be said to be 
perfect—such as the Deutzia gracilis, with its graceful 
white blossoms, the Spirea reevesii flora plena, and 

rea pruny lia, both with double white flowers— 
these three are much used for planting in cemetery 
ts; the Weigelia rosea and Ama/ilis variegata; the 
yosminum n udifl rum, Yeiiow, at d the Jasminum ofici- 


s, white; the Japan and Monthly Honeysuckles; the 





ycene, or Wisteria sinensis, Bigno- 





beautiful climbers, ¢ 
via grandiflora, Carolina Jismine, and Clematis fiamula, 
Virgin's Bower. All the above-mentioned will be 


“i at 25 cents each. 


We have now enumerated over one hundred and 


five plants, quite sufficient to stock a garden of 





derate size, which will be fu 





nished, careft y pac ked 


i boxed, and forwarded as per instructions, for $30 00, 





w any portion of the list at the prices specified. With 


r-secds—for which 





r package of flou 


refer to former numbers of the Lady’s Book—you can 
gave flowers from January to December. 





Seedsman and Florist, 


327 Chestnut Stree, Pi 





ue ph ia. 


Ixy A PREDICAMENT.—Our whole edition was exhausted 


t month, notwithstanding we had published an im- 


tion; bat we set to work, and, with willing 
arts and the aid of gas and steam, we were ready ina 


w days for the increased and immense demand, and we 





are now able to furnish any number of copies from 
nuary. 
We have received from Messrs. Byram & Co., 112 South 
Third Street, a beautiful picture of the Capitol of the 
uited States as it now is, with all the improvements. 


8 printed ix colors, and is a splendid specimen of the 
art. Everybody ought to have a copy of it. 

Dr. Jonn S. WiLson’s celebrated ‘‘ Woman’s Book of 
Health’? will soon be published by Messrs. J. B. Lip- 


neott & Co., of this city. We predict an immense sale 





A Youne Lapy desires a situation as governess in a 


} 





, or teacher of music in a school. She is com- 
tent to teach the usual English branches and give 
structions upon the piano. 
lesired ates pref 


box 53, Milton, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


timonials shown if 





Southern § 





Address Teacher, 


ScsscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive mouey for any other publication, we pay the money 
ver to that publication, and they, not we, are thea respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
if they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they mast 


ldress the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
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A FEW MORE COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS.— 

I have been a subscriber for eight years, and the longer 
I take the Book the better I like it. I think it really tho 
most beautiful and useful monthly now in circulation, 
and one I can recommend with confidence to every 
I know of 


, and none that I think so well adapted 





) magazine more elevated 





f every lady. The style, beauties, aud 
moral tone of the Book will gain the admiration and 


d wishes of every one desirvus to cultivate correct 





& 
depoitment, U., Cul. 
$50 club 
It is now twenty-eight or twenty-nine years since I 
first took the Lady’s | s, and I believe it has been 


going on from better to better during that time, and 





now, at its club price, eve family in the Union ought 





tu have it My wife considers it indispensable, and 
really consults it oftener than any book, the Bible and 
prayer-book excepted H., N. C. 

A large club. 
As nearly 6verything seems to have been said that can 


be said in favor of your excellent magazine, I do not 





express my approval of it than 





by se you wing club, and wishing you 
and all who have contributed to make it what it is—the 


best Lady’s Book in the world—a hearty God speed, and 


ny years to come to send 





to us this delightful messenyer of entertaining wisdom. 


E., Jil 














Ww es find y r Book indispensable to every 
1 h of work—from the kitchen to the parlor, from 
babyhood to old ag M., Texas 
Mr. Gover: I cannot close this without congratulating 
you upon the merits of your Book. It has more t) 
met our expectat s. My sul bers cannot do with- 
it; they say, as I do, it is a household necessity. 
M you | gx live to gladden the hearts and homes of 
I yt isauds B., Jil 
( l f #17 
I ve been taking your Book but one year, and am 
at sue 4 ss it I lete 1 not to be without it 
ya Y« k has » preference of all other mava 
z s that come to our office R., Ay 


merits of your Lady's Book, for it is everywhere pr 

nounced the best in the world. I have received all my 
Books, and was delighted, and return sincere thanks 
for the pleasure they afforded. I wish that you may 
have much pleasure and happiness, and that the number 


of your subscribers may be increased threeiv!d 





Tue Userviyess or THE Lapy’s Book.—A lady writes 
us from Tennessee as follows :— 

“T took a $10 premium, at the Nashville fair, for a 
scarf embroidered in silk, the pattern of which was 


taken from the Lady’s Book two years ago. I also got 


an $8 gold thimble premium for an infant’s dress worked 


on muslin, at Hopkinsville, Kentucky; the pattern was 


taken from the Lady’s Book “he same dress also took 
a premium at Nashville. I have kuit myself a pair of 


sleeves from the pattern in the January number of this 
year. Not having any bone needles, my kind husband 
procured some willow twigs, and made me two willow 

’ 


kKnitting-needles, aud lam very proud of my sleeves.’ 





Don’t trust to the sealing matter of an envelope, 


When you remit money, alway a wafer in addition, 
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PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE THE STUDY OF 
MUSIUV 
PIANOS FOR $150. 
THE unprecedented demand for the new piano made 
by Boardman, Gray, & Co., of Albany, N. ¥ 


and the 
universal satisfaction given by them, have induced the 
manufactarers to produce six aud a half and seven octave 
pianos on the same plan, so that they are now prepared 
to meet the wants of all classes, and can furnish their 
“Young America,’ or SMALL PIANOS of six, six and a 
half, or seven octaves, or their regular styles at prices to 
meet the times. 

They have already sent their “‘ Young America”’ pianos 
into every State in the Union, both the Canadas, several 
of the Territories, Sandwich Islands, ete. 

We have room for only a few extracts from letters re- 
ceived by the makers relative to the satisfaction given 
by these pianos. 

Jcpson FeMALe INSTITUTE 
Marion, Ala, Dee. 15, 1859, 
Messrs. BOARDMAN, Gray, & Co., Albany, N. Y 

Dear Srrs; The pianos shipped to us have come saf 
to hand, and when unpacked were perfectly in tune with 
each other, notwithstanding the long journey and the 
rough handling they may have received 

autiful in appearance, and we look for go work 
fromthem. Of their durability we shall be able to speak 
at the close of the session in July prox at present, we 
ean only add, that should their durability correspond 
with their apparent adaptation in other respects, they 
must supersede all others in schools generally 

Very respectfully, Noau Kk. Davis. 
SAMUEL I. C. Swezey, Sec’y 








yours, 


FARMVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 
FARMVILLE, Va., Nov. 29, 1859. 
Messrs. BOARDMAN, Gray, & Co 
GENTLEMEN: The new piano *“* Young America” reached 
me in perfect order; it far surpasses my expectations, 
i more than answers to your description of it, 
rfectly adapted to the purpose designed. It i 
epuld ask in a piano, both as to appearance and 
Hoping your success will be commensurate with your 
euterprise and merits, I remain, Yours truly, 
Gro. LA Monte, Principal. 








Cuarwesroyn, 8S. C., Dec. 7, 1859. 
Messrs. BoarpMAn, Gray, & Co 
GENTLEMEN: Will you be kind enough to send me as 
early as possible another of your ‘* School Pianos.”’ The 
ne received last month gives great satis% on, and I 
ive little doubt but that our Board will order several 
more early in the coming yea Inclosed, please find 
draft, ete. Very respectfully, yours, 
E. MonTAGCE GRIMKE, 
Secretary Commissioners Free Schwole. 





Rip.ey, Miss., Nov. 27, 1859. 

I AM more and more pleased with the piano you last 
sent. [School $125 piano.] The tone ix so sweet, etc 
Mrs. Mary J. BucHanan. 


EpGeFIeip, Miss., Nov. 25, 1859, 

I GAVE & music teacher your name, and after showing 

m my piano [a School #125 one] he was well pleased, 

sed said he would rather have it than any $400 piano he 

ew; it exactly suited his taste. I see none but what 

dmire it in sweetness of tone I could have sold it for 
$200 several times, ete. Yours truly, Wa. Knox. 


GRANVILLE, Putyam Co., I1L., Dee. 23, 1859. 
Am happy to inform you that I have the finest instru- 
meut in town [A Cottage $150.] 
rhe piano you sent to St. Louis is said to be, by the 
est musicians in the city, one of the finest instruments 
they ever touched. & Co.'s 7 octaves. ] 


[One of B., G., 
Respectfully y urs, Isaac WINQa. 





WASHINGTON, Fazeweut Co., Ill., Dee. 16, 1859. 
Aut are highly pleased with the piano. (Cottage, #150.] 
ts tone and style are especially praised; it stands in 
her respects A No. lof all the pianos in town, and 
there are some here that cost as high as 8600 
Truly yours, Wm. D. Patmer. 
Cricaao, Dee. 14, 1859. 
THe School pianos [#125] have arrived, and give good 
Balisfaction. Yours t-uly, Root & Capy. 
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DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 

Rep is a warm color, and throws a tone of warmth on 
all within its influence; it, however, requires a great 
deal of management, and regulation by other colors, 
Combined with yellow, its effects become warmer ; with 
blue they are cool and subdued. Russet, which inclades 
two shades of red, is a very useful neutral tint, making 
an excellent shade or set-off for cool colors. Pure red, 
and its various hues of scarlet, are too violent and ob- 
trusive to be used in large masses, either in decoration 
or in any general arrangement of colors upon a piece of 
manufacture, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
It forms, however, like orange, an excellent leading 
color or key-note. On all such occasions its contrasting 
color, green, onght to be neutralized by being brought 
in tone towards olive; lighter green, if employed at all, 
The tertiaries 
ought generally to be those in which red predominates, 


ought to be used in very small quantities. 


and blue subordinate to yellow, and these relieved by 
deep, rich tones of green. A small proportion of gold 
color adds brilliancy and effect to arrangements of this 
description. Of all the hues of red, crimson is the most 
beautiful and useful. It is cool and mellow, and forms 
one of the best back-grounds on which to hang pictures; 
but care should be taken to have it of the proper depth 
and hue, as much that is called crimson is not truly so. 
Citron green is the best relief for it 
Purple is classed among the cool colors; it is pleasing 
and agreeable, and admits of a variety of combinations. 


ors generally, it should be 





But, with respect to cool 
borne in mind that the effect they produce is materially 
altered when seen by the light of candles or gas. For 
while artificial light enlivens warm colors, it deadens 


cool ones 


The reason is that the color of the flame is of 
a deep yellow, which being the contrast to the blues and 
some other cool colors, it neutralizes them and dimin- 
ishes their brilliancy. It should ever be borne in mind 
that ‘“‘warm colors are naturally allied to light, and 
cool colors to shade.”’ 

The principle may perhaps be better understood from 
the following illustration: A rich hue of green upon the 
walls of a drawing-room, accompanied by cream color, 
French white, and gilding, in the cornice, ceiling, and 
wood-work, with damask hangings of giraffe and gold 
color, and a suitable carpet never fails to produce a 
When this 


arrangement is inverted, that is, when the hangings and 


pleasing and splendid effect in any light. 


chair seats are green, and the walls of a warm tone, the 





effect is equally beautiful by daylight; but in artificial 


light it is injured by the green being neutralized, and 
the warm tone on the wall rendered more effective, thus 
making that which is principal in the arrangement, and 
of the smallest quantity, recede, while that which ought 
This 


applies to all other colors employed in decoration, ac- 


to retire and be subordinate is brought forward 


cording to their relative powers of reflecting or absorb- 
ing such kinds of light. 

In addition to the question of taste, there is one of an 
economical nature; and that is the use to which a room 
isto be put. If it be already overcrowded with furni- 
ture, or if it be the common family room where the 
children pass most of their time, it would be a mistake 
to trim the windows with a large mass of hangings. In 
some houses we have seen the lower part of the curtains 
covered with holland bags, but we think that this is not 
The aim 


should be to have that which is most suitable in all re- 


so good a plan as having no curtains at all. 


spects—not to shut out too much light nor to hinder 


ventilation. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS, or, in plain English, Tableaux, 


We give an illustration of how 
It is called 


are now all the rage. 


the characters are to stand. 


MISCHIEF IN SCHOOL. 


For this tableau the stage should be furnished with 


desks, benches, etc., to resemble a school 


as nearly as 
A blackboard is hung at the back of the stage, 
in centre, and a boy stands on a stool before it, sketching 


P ysible 


a ridiculous caricature of the master. Three or four 


others stand around him, in school-boy position, watch- 


9 
> 


28 





A desk is placed at 
right of stage, at which a boy sits, pretending to study, 


ing the progress of the drawing. 


but with his eyes fixed on the door, left, where the mas- 
ter is seen entering with a long rod in his hand, anda 
grim smile on his face. Two boys are in the act of scuf- 
fling at the left of stage, concealed from the master by 
the door. Another stands on a table, near the desk, 
Three others 


The dia- 


right, with the dunce’s cap on his head. 
are playing marbles near the group, centre. 
grain will explain the positions. 

Some of the boys may be eating apples, cakes, etc., 
anda variety of books, maps, iukstands, rulers, and other 





+] 








1. Boy at blackboard. 
, 3, 4, 5. Boys looking 
6. Boy at desk, pretending to 

study. 

L. 7. Table, 
cap. 
8, 9, 1 
11. 
12 


on 


ll 








12 , , 
= with boy in dunce’s 
| 


3oys playing marbles. 





Boys scufiling. 


Door, with master entering. 





FRONT OF STAGE, 
school-furniture should be scattered about here and 
there. As the interest of the scene depends entirely 


upon the surprise, but little attention need be paid to 
he effects of light and shade, etc., the main object being 
have all the groups in plain sight, and naturally ar- 
ranged, 

We 
publishers, Messrs 


have copied the above by the 
Dick & Fitzgerald, 


permission of the 


and we recom- 


d the book from which we have taken it to the 
attention of everybody. It is entitled ‘‘The Sociable; 
r, OL Home Amusements.” It is worth double the 


price that is asked for it, and that is only $1. To fami- 
lies disposed to get up tableaux, charades, etc., or to 
schouls, it would be invaluable. 

A Vatvasrie Boox ror Laprrs—Art Recreations.—A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 


tichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 





tnd Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
tfect Shell-Work, 
Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em- 
Water Color The 


With valuable Receipts for preparing the 


flower, fruit, ete. ; 


nting on Ground Gl 


ass, 





, Coloring Photographs, g, 
Aquarium, ete. 
Inaterials, ete. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex- 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 

this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 


The Publishers hare spared NO expense in makine this 


Va.uable to the TeacHeR and Pupit by procuring valuable 


information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 
Price zl 


50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated 


Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


We have nothing to do with the fashion department ; 
that department is under the sole control of the fashion 
aud for her emolument 


editor, We cannot, therefore, 


“throw in a fashion or two,’’ no matter what the argu- 
ment may be that we can do so. 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
» be 


by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 





post-office stamp; and for all articles that are t sent 


Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks 

T. W. P.—Sent tassels for smoking-caps, Dec’r 16th. 


Mrs. M. B.—Sent worsted, canvas, &c. 16th. 
Mrs. J. W. M.—Sent silk 19th 
Mrs. A. H. J.—Sent pattern infant's cloak 19th. 


L.—Never saw an article of the kind that was worth 


one cent 





E. E. F.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 21st. 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent sleeve patterns 22d. 

Mrs. M. G. D. F.—Sent patterns and floss silk 22d. 
Mrs. M. A. F.—Sent patterns 22d. 

Mrs. A. E. R.—Sent infant’s shoes 24th. 

8. J. H.—Sent patterns 29th 

Mrs. C. N. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 29th. 
Mrs. M rns and needles 29th. 
Mrs. C. H. §.—Senut meriny 2th, 








Miss J. T. R.—Sent alphabet pattern 30th. 

L. G. F.—Sent lace edging and collar 30th. 

Mrs. M. J. B —Sent purse twist and steel beads 30th. 

B. R. MeC.—Sent hair breastpin 30th. 

C. D. B.—Sent worsted 50th. 

L. ©. M.—Sent colored embroidery cotton 30th. 

M. J. T.—Sent pattern infant’s cloak, &c. 31st 

Mrs. E. 8. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and shirt 
collar 3lst. 

Mrs. A. R. C.—Sent girl's cloak 31st. 

Mrs. E. V. A.—Sent patterns for dresses, sleeves, &c. 
3ist. 

Mrs. L. B. S.—Sent package 31st. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 

arity, January 3d 

S. Y. B.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's express 





F. H.—Sent hood pattern , 

Miss L. B. T.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, 5th. 

C. B.—Sent hair breastpin 5th. 
{. A. W.—Sent hair necklace 5th. 
3. M.—Sent hair bracelet 6th 
. A. C.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 


a 


fiss ) 
rs. I 
» a 


Miss A. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 7th. 





iss 8S. M. D.—Sent hair ring 1 


f 
Miss M. D.—Sent extension skirt by Adams's express 


Mrs. 8. A. H.—Sent jacket pattern, bone needles, &c 
Ith. 

Mrs. J. M. B.—Sent paper for paper flowers 12th. 

S. N.S. Please send a stamp for answer 
Mrs. D. H. Van B.—Sent silk tassel for clo 
Miss C. J. H.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Mrs. D. H. N.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Miss L. O. G.—Sent hair pin aud ear-rings 16th. 
M. G. W.—Sent crewel 16th. 


L. B.—Sent dress, &c. by Adams’s express 16th. 





W. G. A.—Sent dress, &c. by Adams's express 17th. 
A. D. M.—Sent infant's wardrobe 17th. 


Chemistry for the Moung. 


LESSON XV. 


Gold, Tin, Antimony, Bismut. 
MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES REQUIRED. 

817. Go.p-LEaPF; nitric and hydrochloric acids; bleach- 
ing powder; mixture of common salt and oxide of man- 

inese, equal parts (weight); antimony; bismuth; tin 
foil); solutions of protosulphate of iron, protechloride 

tin, oxalic acid; ether, ete. 
318. Gold is a very interesting metal, not only as re- 

irds its value, but because of its chemical relations. 
Let us preceed to investigate it. 

319. Take a little gi if on the end of a glass rod, 
and, dipping it into sulphuric acid, remark that no solu- 


yn, even on the application of heat, takes place. Re- 
peat the experiment with nitric, also with hydrochloric 

1, under similar conditions, and again remark the 
ibsence of allsolution. If, under the treatment indicated, 

e gold dissolves, we may be assured that the acid em- 
ployed is not pure. In this respect, it differs from every 
metal which has hitherto come under our notice. 

320. Mix in a test-tubea little nitric with hydrochloric 
acid, and now remark how readily the leaf dissolves 


Add more and still more gold-leaf, unti! solution ceases; 
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then put the solution into an evaporating-dish, and 


cautiously apply a very gentle heat, by holding the dish 


ance over the flame of a candle or a smal] 





ie. Evaporate nearly to dryness, but 
redissolve in distilled water, aid call the 
solution chloride of gold, for, in point of fact, the mix. 
ture of nitric and hydrochloric acid employed, and 
termed aqua regia, because of its gold-dissolving pro- 
erty, acts by virtue of chlorine evolved—that gas 
which you have already developed (92), by adding an 
acid to bleaching powder, and which, when developed, 
may be absorbed in water, like hydrosulphuric acid, is 
dissolved—by aid of agitation. A more usual means of 
developing chlorine we shall mention presently ; mean- 
time, recognize the identity by smell and tests of chlorine 
produced by adding oil of vitrol to bleaching powder, 
trie and hydrochloric acids. 

321. The usual way of generating chlorine consists in 
stilling a mixture of equal parts of black oxide of 


manganese and chloride of sodium (common salt) with 


sufficient oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) to make it intoa 
pasty mass. The flask and bent tube indicated in 115 


may be used Into it the oxide of manganese and salt 





should be put first, then the necessary amount of oil of 
vitriol poured on, and incorporated by shaking, the cork 


with tube inserted, and the operation of distillation pro- 





rine may be collected over water like 


drogen, although if agitated with water it is absorbed, 


ceeded with. Ch! 
hy 
constituting an aqueous solution of chlorine. For the 
purpose of generating a little of this solution, insert a 
large-mouthed two-ounce bottle filled with water overa 
surface of water as directed for hydrogen (253), then pass 
chlorine into it to the extent of about two-thirds, and, 
closing thet th of the bottle with a flat glass plate or 
valve (256), but not with the bottle’s own stopper, re- 
le, plate, and all, and agitate well its con- 


move the bot 
tents. By this means a solution of chlorine in water 
will be formed capable of dissolving gold. 

322. Test a portion of the nitro-hydrochlorie solution 


of gold with hydrosulphurie acid solution, and remark 





Pour into another portion of the solution some 
oxalic acid, and, allowing the mixture to remain at rest, 
remark the precipitate which results. 

324. Pour into another portion of the solution some 
iloride of tin (205), and observe the purp! 
It is called the purple powder 





proto 
precipitate which fi 





of Cassius, and is employed in porcelain painting and 


enamelling. The composition of this purple powder of 
Cassius is not quite determined, but metallic gold in 4 
finely-divided state is known to be its chief constituent. 

325. Into a third portion of chloride of gold pour some 
solution of green vitriol (protosulphate of iron). The 
precipitate which now falls is metallic gold in an inti- 
mate state of division. Wash it well by the addition of 
pure water, add mercury, and convert the gold into an 
amalgam (146) ; expose this amalgam to heat ina tobaeco- 
pipe, and metallic gold will result. It is scarcely pos 
sible, however, to reduce the gold thus developed into & 
bead by the aid of a common grate-fire; moreover, the 
amount we have supposed you to operate on would have 
been too small. 

326. Put another portion of the solution of gold into & 
test-tube; add ether, agitate, and allow the mixture to 
stand at rest. Presently, the ether will be seen to rise 
to the surface, carrying with it the major portion of the 
chloride of gold, and thus furnishing a very ready and 
very elegant means of determining the presence of the 


metal. Decant this ethereal solution, aud dip into 4 
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bricht, smooth steel blade—a penknife, for example. 
Remove the blade, and allow the ether to evaporate, 
when a coating of gold will have been deposited on the 
steel. This solution of chloride of gold in ether con- 
stituted the aurum potabile of the alchemists, by the ad- 
ministration of which as a medicine they hoped to impart 
to the human constitution the durable, unchanging pro- 
perty of gold, 

$27. The tests for gold might be considerably extended; 
but the preceding will be sufficient to distinguish it from 
all other metals, from which it may be separated, if mere 
demonstration of its presence be required, by means of 
ether, and, a8 a quantitative result, by means of oxalic 
acid or protosuiphate of iron. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


SOWING SORROW. 
Every one in this country aspires to being, not only 
as good, but better than his neighbors. When we say 


every one, We mean the geuerality of people, the majo- 


rity. It is not confined to towns, where those who serve 
at the counter to-day plan that their children may roll 


to the shops they purchase at in a carriage, and in their 











turn patronize; nor to the country, where the mechanic 
would have his daughter marry the shopkeeper’s son, 


and the shopkeeper would train the youth in question 





to aspire to the lawyer's daughter, and the lawyer seeks 





"ae 
tion takes its color from these apsirations, and the dam- 


analliance with the ex-Congressman’s family. E 


sels of the household are taught, like the worthy Brag- 


well’s girls, in Hannah Moore’s admirable story, to do 





rything but keep the house, assist and respect their 
We do not 
Like Mrs. Bragwell, we are 





mother, and wait on or nurse their father. 
od hard work—not we. 





content to burn our faces over the kitchen fire, in the 
hope that our children shall never put hands to pie- 
crust. Fathers can rise up early and eat the bread of 





ilness cheerfully, to keep their sons from the neces- 
sity of so doing; but is it real kindness tothem? We 
think not. 


wan happiness. 





We think it is “sowing sorrow,” rather 
William Colbert, ever sensible, has a 
most admirable paragraph on this point :— 

“You should bear constantly in mind, that nine-tenths 
of us are, from the very nature and necessities of the 
world, born to gain our livelihood by the sweat of the 
brow. What reason, then, have we to presume that our 
children are not to do the same? 
steep and long. 


, 


The path upwards is 
Industry, care, skill, excellence in the 


rent} 


nt lay the foundation of a rise under more favorable 


circumstances for the children. The children of these 
take another rise, and, by and by, the descendants of the 
peasant laborer become gentlemen. This 1s the natural 
progress. It is by attempting to reach to the top ata 
single leap that so much misery is produced in the world. 
The education which is recommended consists in bring- 
ing children up to labor with steadiness, with care, and 
With skill; to show them how to do as many useful things 
& possible ; to teach them to do all in the best manner; 
te set them an example of industry, sobriety, cleanli- 
hess, and neatness; to make all these habitual to them, 
80 that they shall never be liable to fall into the con- 
trary ; to let them always see a good living proceeding 
from labor, and thus remove from them the temptation 
to get the goods of others by vivleat and fraudulent 
means.” 


ISA CRAIG, 

Tats poetess, who first became famons as the writer of 
“the Burns Prize Poem,” contributes to several of the 
English periodicals, among them the Englishwoman’s 
Journal, from which we take the following graceful and 
womanly ballad :— 


THE BALLAD OF THE BRIDES OF QUAIR, 


A stillness crept about the house, 
At evenfall, in noontide glare ; 
Upon the silent hills looked forth 


The many-windowed House of Quair. 





The peacock on the terrace screamed, 
Browsed on the lawn the timid hare, 
The great trees crew i’ the avenue, 


Calin by the sheltered House of Quair, 


The pool was still; around its brim 
The alders sickened all the air; 
There came no murmur from the streams, 
Though nigh flowed Leithen, Tweed, and Quair, 
The days hold on their wonted pace, 
And men to court and camp repair, 
Their part to fill, of good or ill, 
While women keep the House of Quair. 
And one is clad in widow's weeds, 
And one is maidenlike and fair, 
And day by day they seek the paths 
About the lonely fields of Quair, 
To see the trout leap in the streams, 
The summer clouds reflected there, 
The maiden loves, in happy dreams, 
To hang o'er silver Tweed and Quair; 
Or oft, in pall-black velvet clad, 


Sat stately in the oaken chair, 





ce many a dame of her ancient name, 
The Mother of the House of Quair. 

Her daughter broidered by her side, 
With heavy, drooping golden hair, 

And listened to her frequent plaint— 
**T1l fair the Brides that come to Quair; 

“For more than one hath lived in pine, 
And more than one hath died of eare, 

And more than one hath sorely sinned, 
Left lonely in the House of Quair, 


“ Alas! and ere thy Father died, 
I had not in his heart a share; 
And now—may God forfend her jll!— 
Thy brother brings his Bride to Quair!” 
She came; they kissed her in the hall, 
They kissed her on the winding stair, 
Th y led her to her chamber high, 
The fairest in the House of Quair. 


They bade her from the window look, 
And mark the scene how passing fair, 

Among whose ways the quiet days 
Would linger o’er the Wife of Qua 





“* Tis fair,’’ she said, on looking forth, 
* But what although ’twere bleak and bare?” 
She looked the love she did not speak, 





And broke the ancient curse on Quair. 
“ Where'er he dwells, where’er he goes, 

His dangers and his toils I share !"’ 
What need be said ? 


Of the ill-fated Brides of Quair! 


She was not one 
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AND QUERIES. 


1. What are Cartoons ?—Cartoon is from the Italian 


word Cartune, meaning pasteboard, as designs were 


usually drawn upon that substance, preparatory to paint- 





ing in fresco or otherwise he most .elebrated are by 
Raphael Sanzio, who was born at Urbino in 1483, and died 
n 1520. Much has been told of his marvellous genius, 
and his yet greater fertility ; in twenty years, he painted 


ght oil paintings and frescos, 
When at the pin- 


1¢ hundred at 


and made many hundred drawings. 


nacle of his grandeur and fame, with his dexterity and 
power of composition at the ripest, he painted the 
Cartoons 


mish were noted for their manu- 
X., delighted 
yned 


signs to be wrought in tapestry for the Vaticaa 


At this perio 
facture of tapestry, and Leo with its 
make 


These 


beauty of execution, commissi lL to 





iesigns originally numbered sixteen, but inthe years and 


nges that followed their production they were lost. 


Of the remaining cartoons, seven were purchased by 


Charles I., by the advice of Rubens, and thus a unique 


id valuable art collection secured to the British empire. 


hey were placed in the Palace of Hampton Court, where 











they now remain. The followin subjects of 
these compositions, all of which are from the New Tes- 
tament:— 
I. St. Paul Preaching at Athens 
II. The Charge to Peter ‘Feed My Sheep.” 
Ill. The Death of Ananias. 
IV. Elymas, the Sorcerer, Struck with Blindness, 


V. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

VI 
Vil 
Lame Man. 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 


The Beautiful Gate of the Temple—Healing the 
5 


In the reign of George IIL., the first attempt was made 


to engrave the series asa whole. For forty years, the 





best artists of the realm were engaged upon the task, 
and one by one the magnificent and costly series of 
lates were completed. The set was then published at 


a price amounting to three hundred and fifty dollars, 
2. Is America Alone in her Fast Young People ?—We 


cannot better reply than by giving a surprising extract 


irs 





from a new book on Australia, called “‘ Southern Lights 
and Shadows :""— 

“Like the boys, the young ladies of Australia are .n 
many respects remarkable. At thirteen years of age, 
they have more ribbons, jewels, and lovers than perhaps 


any other young ladies of the same age in the universe. 


They prattle—and very insipidly, too—from morning 
till nig They r@sh to the Botanical Gardens twice a 








week, to hear the band play, dressed precisely after the 


frontispiece in the latest reported number of Le Follet. 
They wear as much gold chain as the Lord Mayor in his 


State robes. As they walk, you hear the tinkle of their 





bunches of charms and nuggets, as if they carried bells 


on their fingers and rings on their toes. The first time 


I visited the theatre, I sat near a young lady who wore 
at least half a dozen rings over her white gloves, and 
who, if bare musquito-bitten shoulders may be deemed 
beautiful, showed more beauty than I ever saw a young 
lady display before. Generally, the colonial damsels 
They have, 


unenviable qualities of Eastern 


are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. 
in brief, all the light, 


women. They excel in finesse. I heard of a young 
lady, who wishing to make a dilatory gentleman, who 
had been for some time hovering about her, definitively 
propose, had her boxes placed conspicuously in the hall 
hus labelled—Miss P. Jackson, 


of her father’s house, 


BOOK 


AND MAGAZINE, 











passenger by the Archimedian Screw for England. ‘I¢ 
that does not bring him to book,’ she was heard to de- 
clare to her mother, ‘I'll get Fred to thrash him?’ 
That is an incident for a comedy, here is something for 
I was at a ball last Christmas, and, 


a melodrama, 
walking along a corridor, saw two lovers in earnest 

‘Augustus, you are mistaken,’ said the young 
Bosh !’ returned the gentleman, grufily; ‘I saw 


dispute, 
lady. 
Good-nig ht.’ 


I love you too well. 


him. ‘Augustus, don’t leave me; you 


are wrong. Your suspicion kills 


me.’ ‘Pish! I’m off; so good-night.’ And he really 
was moving away, when the lady, changing her tone 
of supplication for one of solemn impassiveness, said : 
This 


‘Go, sir, go; but, remember, 1°ll not survive it. 
house, thauk heaven! has @ spiral staircase !’” 

3. A Peppermint Plantation.—There are whole planta- 
tions of this pungent plantin Michigan. We will gather 
some of their most novel and noticeable features aud give 
them before long in this department. 

4. The Thilet Goat. Its Cost.—No real Thibet goat has 
ever been sold in this country under an enormous price, 





so great as to lmost fabulous. 


It is stated by one 
The 


of the fineness, softness, and durability of the wo 


ithority to be a thousand dollars. value arises 





out l, 

which is exported from America to Scotland and France 

to make Jndia shawls. 
5. Ink Slaing « 

T 


They may be removed 


i Valuable Books and Engravings.— 


by applying a solution of oxalic 


acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid upon the paper without 


fear of damage. These acids take out writing-ink, but 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havixe had fre 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 


jnent applications for the purchase of 
Fashion Department will hereafter execute 


a small percentage for the time and research required 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
and boxes or packages forwarded 
For the last, 


my, as Well as taste; 
by express to any part of the country. 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be acoount- 
able for losses that may occur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
and general style of 
Dress 


by a note of the height, complexion, 
the person, on which much depends in choice. 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bor- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 
Fig. 1.—Costume for full dress reception, wedding, or 


opera. Dress of peach blossom taffeta, the skirt covered 
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by groups of pinked flounces; corsage round, and orna- 
mented by macaroons of the silk; bell-shaped sleeves, 
ent open on the forearm, and confined by a lacing of rib- 
bon, displaying a lace undersleeve terminating in ruffles 
at the wrist. Bonnet of rose-colored crape and blonde. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage-dress, also suitable fordinner. Eme- 
rald green taffeta, covered by narrow flounces of black 
silk; the sleeve and corsage having narrow ruffles to 
correspond, set on in hollow box plaits; drooping bows 
on the front of the corsage of black taffeta ribbon and 
lace. Leghorn bonnet, lined with emerald green silk, 
with strings and plume of the same shade; a single line 
of blonde borders the face, instead of the inevitable bon- 
net cap 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress fora young lady. Dress and 
mantle of gray poplin, a lighter material than that worn 
the past winter, and very well suited for travelling 
dresses; it is crossed by a silk bar or cord of black. 
Mantle trimmed by a broad ruche of the same, goffered 
on. Deawn hat of blue silk and ribbon ruches, the brim 
rolled slightly from the face. The whole costume is 
simple, new, and stylish. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of dark stone-colored silk, 
chin‘e with black, The skirt is arranged with one deep 
re, headed by five narrow ones, all both bound and 





headed with crimson silk. The sleeves correspond in 


style. Shawl-shaped mantelet of the same. Chip bon- 
net, with rose-colored ribbon and flat black velvet loops. 
DESCRIPTION OF LATEST FASHIONS. 
(See engravings, pages 196, 198, 199.) 
SPRING DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—Moire poplin, trimmed by a ruche of violet 
ribbon edged with green. Violet crape hat, with a voi- 
lette of black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Mauve-colored taffeta, with two skirts. The 
lower one trimmed by three flounces, hemmed; the up- 
per one with tablier trimming at the sides, of narrow 
fowers. Sleeves to correspond in style. Rice straw 
hat, with mauve-colored ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of rich Azof green silk, made quite plain, 
and ornamented with chains and loops of silk cord the 


same shade. 


HOME DRESS. 

Dress of mousseline de laine, a delicate all-wool tex- 
ture. The ground isa light shade of fawn, and the figure 
is in Napoleon, or Sevres blue; the corsage plain and 
round, with a belt of fawn-color fastened by a silver 
clasp; it has four points of blue velvet ribbon applique 
in frout, and three behind. Sleeves tight, with an open 
tap trimmed by a narrow velvet. Skirt plain and full, 


Set on in large hollow piaits. 


REDINGOTE MAGICIENNE. 





Black taffeta dress, intended for morning wear either 
at home or abroad; a most useful and ladylike robe. 
The skirt and waist are in one breadth, sloped to the 
figure, and it may be open or closed at pleasure. The 
fmall berthé, the cuffs of the sleeves, and the pockets, 
are trimmed by a narrow ruche of the silk, or a ribbon. 
Plain linen collar and cuffs. A net of chenille confines 
the hair, drawn to the head by a large silk cord running 
through the meshes, finished by tassels which are tied 


over the right ear. 


KNITPED COUNTERPANE IN STRIPES. 
(See colored plate in front of Book.) 


Wirn k nitting cotton No. 10, cast on forty-seven loops, 











knit three rows; this forms the foundation. Commence 
the pattern as follows: Knit three, purl three, knit 
three, bring the thread forward, and knit two together; 
knit three, purl three, knit three, bring the thread for- 
ward, and knit two together; knit three, thread for- 
ward, and knit two together; knit three, purl three, 
knit three, thread forward, and knit two together; knit 
three, purl three, knit three. With the exceptions of 
the crossing of the chain, these few simple directions 
give the pattern. 

The back row is done exactly in the same way, the 
only difference being that stitches which are purled on 
one side are knitted on the other, and the reverse. 

The things to be remembered are, that the first and 
last three loops on every line are always knitted, to form 
the border; that, in making the hem-stitch, which is an 
especially pretty one of its kind, the thread is to be 
brought forward before the two loops are taken, and this 
in all the rows, both backwards and forwards 

In crossing the chain, a third needle must be used. 
With this take off the three loops which form the chain 
and the two which form the hem-stitch. Holding these 
in front, knit the three loops coming next on the needle 
previously employed, then return the two which form 
the hem-stitch again upon it, knit them in the usual 
way—that is, pass the thread forward, and knit two to- 
gether; then knit the three you still have on your third 
needle, and so continue as before. To know when you 
ought to cross the chain, count the divisions in the hem- 
stitch, and cross when there are five in the short links 
and fifteen in the long ones. When they cross from the 
right hand to the left, the loops taken on to the third 
needle are kept in front of the work; when from the 
left to the right, these loops on the third needle are kept 
at the back of the work. 
return row. 

The trouble of wnderstanding any sort of work in the 
first instance saves every other trouble after ; and if these 


Never make this crossing ina 


few simple instructions are kept in view, this work, 
which appears really elaborate at the first view, will 
become so easily practicable that it may be taken up at 
any moment without being confused by interruption 

A large piece of work produced by narrow portions is 
much more agreeable than one labored at in the whole 
bulk. Stripes of our design, alternated by others of the 
star pattern, make a very handsome counterpane. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MARCH 

SPEAKING of fashions in New York, there is nothing 

When 

Genin’s Bazaar was opened under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 

it was predicted that it was too far up town for the popu- 

lar trade, until it was found how gapidly trade took up 


] 


At the time this hotel was 


more marked than the changes in localities. 


its position on either side. 
opened to guests, a friend, who had been absent from 
the country four years, said of Madison Square, ““Why, 
where is it? Way up on Twenty-Third Street! It was 
scarcely laid out when I went away.” And now the St 
Nicholas is ‘‘down town,” and Madison Square is fast 
becoming the centre of active business. The Fifth Avenue 
Hotel ornaments one side of it, with its pure and snb- 
stantial front, and the constellation of elegant shops be- 
neath it. At its most central point, on the corner of 
Twenty-Third Street and Fifth Avenue, we find Mr. 
Brodie’s up-town establishment. 

“Down town” will soon be to the handsome portions 
of New York what “the City’’ in London is to the 
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** West End." Few fashionable shoppers go below Canal 
Street, and even now there are tokens that the drays and 
packing-boxes of a great wholesale centre will drive 
the covpet and the landau out of its precincts within a 
few years. Anticipating this variation of trade, as he 
anticipates the fluctuating of other fashions, Mr. Brodie 
has established himself within reach of both worlds; 
the popular and the fashionable are both provided for. 
There will be no change in the well-known manufactory 
at Canal Street, either in its sales-rooms or its manage- 
ment, while at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, as at the hotel 
above it, the latest novelties and elegaucies are gathered 
aud displayed, particularly in the richer class of manu- 
facture and importations. We have space this month to 
particularize only those garments that are most desir- 
able at the moment, and to give a few onward glimpses 
of general interest. 

Burnous, for spring wear or travelling, are intro- 
duced by Mr. Brodie, of ‘‘zebra cloth,’’ a fabric that 
may be described as a summer reps. The materials are 
silk and worsted, and the narrow stripes of alternate 
white and brown, white and black, ete., which give it 
a marked contrast, furnish the name. In shape, it is 
very ample and flowing, and on the shoulders a pele- 
rine, a compromise between a hood and the deep collars 
worn last year. The trimming, a bias binding of the 
same all around, cords, tassels, and brandebourgs of 
mixed white and brown, black, ete. 

Silk mantles for March, April, and May require to be 
heavier and to fit closer to the figure than the lace and 
tissues intended for the summer season. In color, black 
reigns supreme. The trimmings are chiefly lace in every 
grade, and a passementerie ribbon, almost as heavy as 
a galoon, with knots, and spots of chenille interwoven, 
serves as a suitable trimming for the long skirt, where 
lace would be scarcely appreciated. Two favorite styles 
may be noted—the long Basquine Pardessus, which ap- 
proaches the well-known pelisse of our mothers’ girl- 
hood, fitting lightly to the figure, and extending nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt. The introduction of this 
style would show that Mr. Brodie joins, to some extent, 
in the popular cry, “‘d bas le crinoline,"’ and anticipates 
the predicted gradual restoration of the styles of the 
first empire. We noticed an order executed for the New 
Orleans market, all of one favorite shape—a flowing 
mantle, or skirt, set in square, hollow plaits on a shawl- 
shaped yoke, or pelerine, extending to the waist; this 
was covered with richly goffered ribbon, and edged by 
a deep row of elegant guipure lace, bordered in turn by 
a light, but handsome fringe, mixed at intervals with a 
thread of chenille, the whole trimming falling over the 
full skirt with elegant effect. 
of guipure and fringe will be used on the heavier taffetas, 


Tassel-shaped ornaments 


laceand passementerie of every kind continuing in favor. 

As regards crinoline, we hazard no opinion, but give 
our readers ci.ppings from the latest French and English 
Jeading authorities. The first, an English correspond- 
ent, remarks :— 

“Every one knows that we owe the introduction of 
crinoline to the Empress Eugenie, who reigns as supreme 
in the fashionable world of Paris as her husband in all 
the other departments of public life. It appears that 
the Empress is now tired of the fashion she introduced, 
and, according to a fashionable French paper, she has 
issued her wishes in favor of a change. We cannot 
doubt that those wishes will be obeyed, and that crino- 
line is, therefore, now tottering to its fall.” 

From Paris comes the following bulletin:— 
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“It appears that the Imperial fiat has gone forth as 
regards crinoline, as I observe some of our el.gantes 
already walking up and down the Champs Elysées, like 
Dorothy Draggietail, performing the ignominious office 
of street-sweeper, with silks at twelve shillings a yard. 
Rather an expensive broom, you will say; but “que 
voulez-vous,"’ these ladies must be in the fashion. Ip 
spite of this, I cannot help thinking that the Empress 
will repent of her hasty decree, and return again to the 
much-abused crinolirne. The fact of several of the cele- 
brated crinoline makers taking out patents at the present 
moment is also a favorable sign; and then the thuile 
ball-dresses, which will be the grande mode again this 
year, how can they be worn without crinoline?”’ 

In bonnets, we have already some straws, and, of 
course, Leghorns, the earliest of the sisterhood, appear. 
The shape is low, much the style of the velvet and crape 
bonnets of the In dress bonnets, rice 
straws, mixed with crape, thulle, and blonde, will be 
fashionable. The rice-straw is much the color of the 
English Dunstable, but lighter as to weight and a 
broader braid. It is not so white or really so elegant 
as chip, but is somewhat newer, Chip will always re- 
tain its place, from its real purity and elegance, as well 


past winter. 


as its costliness, though there are good imitations, and 
the mixture of chip and linen braids are inexpensive aud 
pretty for early spring. Then there are several new 
varieties of lace straws, mixtures of crinoline (horse- 
hair), or Neapolitan, with fancy braids, and the usual 
varieties of Dunstable, Belgian, rough straws, and 
colored braids, gray, brown, black, etc., all of the pre- 
vailing shape, large and coming well over the face. 

Our next Chitchat will give us more space for the de- 
scription of dress goods, a large field in itself, in which 
light poplins, silk and worsted fabrics, and spring silks 
predominate. The jacouets, cambrics, percoles, piqu®s, 
tissues, ete., for the summer, are exquisitely light and 
delicate in style. 

The newest mode of arranging the hairis the Borghes¢. 
It is cut quite short in front, and curled in little rings 
around the face, called frisons. The back hair is coiled 
into a heavy Grecian knot behind, and from this a braid 
passes over the top of the head, not the front, in the style 
of a bandeau. 

At a very elegant church wedding, the dresses of the 
bridesmaids were of white tarletan, the skirts trimmed 
by broad bands of mauve-colored silk, cut on the bias. 
Over these were worn small circular cloaks of white 
cashmere—the trimmings, tassels, hood-linings, ete. may 
be of mauve color, to match the dresses—white thulle 
bonnets, with bouquets of white chrysanthemums. 

Speaking of the great use of mohair in the fabrics in- 
tended for street and travelling wear, we are told that 
the English manufacturers have produced some of the 
most beautiful specimens of mohair that have ever been 
seen, and at a comparatively moderate price. As may 
be supposed, one of the more urgent stimulants to the 
improvement of this fabric has been the augmented 
price of silk; and it may be here remarked that, so suc- 
cessful have been the skilled efforts to give mobair & 
glossy surface, that, at a short distance, it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish it from silk. The durability of 
mohair is not one of its minor claims to the favor of the 
wearer; it can be readily cleaned, and will not “spot” 
or change color when exposed to damp or wet weather. 
As we have before announced, the price is moderate, 
although that is greatly dependent upon the quality of 


the raw material and by the manufacture. Fasaios. 
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PATCHWORK 


(Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book.] 
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GRANDMOTHER, MOTHER, AND DAUGHTER; ' 
Or, The Three Ages of Dress. 


VOL. Lx.—25, 259 
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EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW-CASES. 
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SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 


(See description, page 383.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR 4 CHILD'S SKIRT. 





CARRIAGE-DRESS. 

















EMBROIDERY FoR A SHIRT BOSOM. 








THE GORED ROBE. 
(See deserijition, page 383.) 
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THE ZOUAVE JACKET. 


Tuis Jacket is much used for morning negligé. It is generally made of cloth or merino, and can be worn with any style of skirt. 
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THE SARAGOSSA. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprg, 51 Canal Street; New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costtime.] 

Tus is another of the beautiful creations so much admired. It ia made of black silk, arranged in reversed plaits, 
with the upper portion richly adorned with a novel species of passementerie, and a deep fall of guipure lace edged 
with a superb fringe. 
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COMPOSED OF GUIPURE AND TRANSFER.—(Sve description, page 356.) 
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W BISTLET.—(See description, page 356.) 





NECK-TIE. 








Tus Tie is made of lace, braid, and beads. On the opposite page, our readers will see it el 
larged so that they may have no trouble in working it. 
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(Concluded from March number.) 





